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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1897 





New and Attractive Features 





A New Serial Story 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘‘ Th: Sowers "’ 

The great popularity which Mr. Merriman’s recent novel, THe Sowers, has won for him in Eng- 
land makes a serial from his pen one of the events of the present year. During the last three months 
Tue Sowers has been selling rapidly, and continues to be the favourite book of the hour. His new 
novel, entitled In Kepar’s Tents, which has been secured for THe Bookman, does not fall behind his 
previous work as a thrilling story of adventure. Mr. Merriman is one of the born story-tellers, and 
In Kepar’s Tents is full of exciting episodes, adventurous incidents, brilliant repartee and dramatic 
climaxes. The opening scene takes place during the Chartist uprising in England, but shifts quickly 
to Spain, where the hero of the story becomes involved in a tangle of love and intrigue. In Kepar’s 
Tents has been pronounced by critics who have read the advance sheets to be one of the best serials 
that have been written for years, and equal to Anthony Hope’s Pxroso, which held the interest of its 
readers in McClure’s Magazine as did no other serial during the past year. The first instalment will 
appear in February. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
From Irving to Holmes 
By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 

For some months back, the Editors have been making arrangements to present to the readers 
of this magazine a series of papers during the present year, which shall give a more complete, a 
more exhaustive and picturesque account of the lives of our great American Bookmen who have lived 
and wofked in the present century, than has yet been published. The series will begin with an 
article on Washington Irving in the February number, and will be continued through the year. Mr. 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe has been engaged to write these papers, and few men have probably had 
the training and are so. happily situated as Mr. De Wolfe Howe for undertaking this delightful task 
An attractive feature of these articles, besides the new material given in the text, will be the addition 
of new portraits and fac-similes and other interesting illustrations connected with the various authors 
who are to be considered. 


LIVING CONTINENTAL CRITICS 


The series of Living Critics, which has proved a popular one in THe Bookman during the past year, 
will be finished, so far as American and English critics are concerned, with a paper on William Dean 
Howells by Professor Peck in the February number. These studies, however, will now be extended 
to Living Continental Critics, about whom very little that is trustworthy has yet been published 
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Professor Peck’s critical analysis of 

the literary work of Mr. William Dean 

Howells and Mr. De Wolfe Howe's pa- 

per on Washington Irving have been un- 

avoidably postponed until next month. 
® 

The Sun of this city has been speak- 
ing of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as ‘‘ Lord Benson."’ This was 
evidently not written by one of Mr. 
Dana’s Bright Young Men, but by some 
young man who is not bright at all. 
Still, if you see it in the Suz it's (gener- 
ally) so. 

@ 
To the Editors of THe Bookman : 

If, as you say, Marm Lisa ends in the 
November Aéantic, are we not entitled 
to a sequel ? 

Dear Mrs. Kate D W. Riggs, 

We'd hate to be considered pigs ; 

We don’t so very much care to know 

What came of the Grubb twins here below, 


But, oh, do tell us! Did Mistress Mary 
Ever marry the Solitary ? a 
. 


® 


As a matter of scientific experiment 
we should like to have Mr. Henry T. 
Finck write a paper on “‘ The Probable 
Knowledge of Quaternions among the 
Pre-Confucian Chinese.’’ Our motive 
in assigning such a subject to Mr. Finck 
is a strong desire to see whether he 
would be able to get beyond the first 
page without bringing in the beloved 
name of Herr Anton Seidl. 

@ 


Just a year ago there was published 
by Mr. William Doxey, of San Francis- 
co, a book ‘for wee bits of tykes,’’ 
which we warmly recommended. We 
were especially pleased with the illus- 
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The Editors of THt BooKMAN cannot undertake to return rejected manuscripts, 
whether stamps be enclosed or not ; and to this rule no exception will be made. 







Al California Bear Calendar 





trations, which had those elements of 
exuberant fancy and whimsical humour 
that appeal to the incipient intelligence 
of the child. The artist, Mr. James 
Swinnerton, known as ‘‘ Swin,’’ has this 
year designed *‘ A California Bear Calen- 
dar,’ which is just as unique, and we 
have preferred it among all the calen- 
dars that have come to us. It is pub- 
lished by the Dodge Book and Station- 
ery Company, San Francisco, for fifty 
cents; and a gorgeous poster in red, 
green and black goes with it. 
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The Quest of the Golden Girl, by Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, has appeared at last. 
We expect in our next number to pub- 
lish a critical review of the book. Mr. 
Le Gallienne, it may be said, has not 
had justice done him in America at the 
hands of the critics. It was rumoured 
that Mr. Le Gallienne would visit Ameri- 
ca at the beginning of the year in com- 
pany with his publisher Mr. John Lane, 
but we hear that this is very unlikely. 
His projected lecture tour in America is 
also stillan uncertainty. Weunderstand 
that Mr. Le Gallienne is one of the most 
polished and charming speakers on ‘the 
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platform, and it is 
averred that when he 
comes here to lecture 
he will win a very kind 
reception. Mr. Will 
Bradley has drawn a 
very beautiful cover de 
sign for Zhe Quest of the 
Golden Girl, which we 
are permitted to repro- 
duce. 





& 

The cartoon of the 
** Yellow Dwarf,’’ which 
is contributed to the 
last number of Zhe Yel- 
low Book by Max Beer- 
bohm, is not very flat- 
tering to Mr. Henry 
Harland. The author- 
ship of the very clever 
and unorthodox criti- 
cisms written by the 
** Yellow Dwarf’’ is still 
enshrouded in mystery, 
but we repeat what we 
said months ago when 
we read the first paper 
by him, that the ‘* Yel- 
low Dwarf,’’ in spite of 
denials, is no other than 
Mr. Henry Harland, the 
editor of Zhe Yellow 
Book. 
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Sienkiewicz’s new 
novel, Quo Vadis, has 
met with instantaneous 
success. It was pub- 
lished only about two 
months ago, and it is 
already in its sixth edi- 
tion. One needs only to 
refer to the titles on the 
List of Best Six Selling 

Books to note with what frequency it 
has taken the lead in all the large towns 
and cities throughout the States. 


®, 


Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, 
who publish the works of the Polish 
novelist, will begin during the year the 
publication of an entirely new edition 
of the works of America's great histo- 
rian, Francis Parkman. It will include 
more than one hundred full page por- 
traits and plates from original paintings 
and rare prints, together with a num- 
ber of pictures made especially for this 
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edition by eminent artists. Captain 
Mahan’s Life of Nelson, upon which he 
has been engaged for several years, will 
also issue from the press of Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company early in the 
year. It is to be published in two vol- 
umes, uniform with this author’s great 
naval work, entitled Zhe /nfluence of Sea 
Power upon History, and will contain 
many photogravure portraits. 


& 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston. and 
Comipany of London announce a very 
important work, A History of the Royal 
Navy from the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent. It is to extend to four octavo vol- 
umes profusely illustrated, under the 
general editorship of Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes, of King’s College, London. 
The history of the English navy will be 
taken up by periods, and each period to 
be dealt with by a distinguished specialist 
in naval affairs. Possibly because Mr. 
Clowes is himself a gold medallist of 
the United States Naval Institute, he 
has included among his collaborators 
two Americans, Captain A. T. Mahan 
and the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Al- 
though the publishers’ announcement 
does not say so, we are able to inform 
our readers that Captain Mahan will 
treat of the period covering England's 
wars with France in the last century, 
and Mr. Roosevelt the period in which 
occurred the War of 1812. In other 
words, the only two periods during 
which England and the United States 
have been engaged in war with each 
other will be described for Englishmen 
by American writers. 

® 

This is in itself an astonishing thing, 
and it is bound to lead to a good deal 
of enlightenment in Darkest England 
on some points of which Englishmen 
have hitherto been wholly ignorant, or 
over which they have always discreetly 
drawn a veil. From none of the exist- 
ing works that contain the political and 
military history of these two periods, 
and that have been written for English 
consumption, would the most acute 
reader glean the idea that the United 
States had ever had any naval history 
at all before the beginning of our 
Civil War. The exploits of Paul Jones, 
and the feats of Perry, Decatur, Bain- 
bridge, and Porter are always consis- 
tently ignored ; and the War of 1812, 
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especially, is spoken of in a casual way 
as though it began and ended with 
the burning of Washington and the en- 
counter between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon. Even as to events that only 
indirectly reflect on Britain’s prowess, 
the lofty British mind has seen fit to 
affect a sort of intellectual amblyopia. 
For instance, in that volume of the 
‘*Story of the Nations’’ series which 
deals with the Barbary Pirates, not a 
word is said to show that the United 
States ever had any conflicts with them. 
Why? Because after narrating how 
Great Britain, like the Continental na- 
tions, meekly paid blackmail to those 
marauders rather than fight them, no 
Englishman likes to tell how the United 
States, though at that time weak and 
almost navyless, firmly refused to buy 
an ignoble peace, but answered with 
her cannon the demand for tribute, 
blew the piratical blackamoors out of 
the water, and sent a force that marched 
upon their capital and put an end to 
their insolence forever. Even American 
writers (more shame to them!) when 
writing for an international audience 
have too often mildly glozed over the 
facts that might be unpalatable to Brit- 
ish ears. Professor Edward Channing, 
of Harvard University, for instance, in 
narrating the history of the United 
States for the new edition of Chaméers's 
Cyclopedia, speaks of the War of 1812 as 
though he were half ashamed of what 
his own country accomplished in the 
unequal but glorious struggle. He has 
nothing to say of the battles on Lake 
Champlain and on Lake Erie, and of 
the surrender of two British fleets to ex- 
temporised American squadrons; and 
in mentioning the Battle of New Or- 
leans, he seems to give the greater 
praise to English valour when he eu- 
phemistically says that ‘‘ General Jack- 
son repelled a most gallant attack of the 
British on New Orleans.’”’ ‘‘ Repelled’’ 
is good. 
® 


Now, however, a great light is going 
to shine into the dark places of the Brit- 
ish mind. We are not so sure about 
Captain Mahan, because he has been 
greatly cockered by the English during 
the past few years, and -he may not like 
to mention the fact that Paul Jones 
swept the commerce of England from 
the ‘‘ silver streak,’’ and made the thun- 
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der of his cannon audible off Flambor- 
ough Head. But we think that the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt may safely be 
trusted to tell the whole of the truth 
about the War of 1812, in such a way 
that the most hyocephalous Briton will 
understand it. And this is no spread- 
eagleism: We Americans in all our his- 
tories frankly and regretfully write 
down the account of the miserable in- 
competency and worse than folly that 
characterised so many of our campaigns 
in that trying contest ; and all we ask 
is that our whilom enemies in their turn 
should be equally frank in setting forth 
the other side of the chequered narra- 
tive. This is only a demand for that 
fair play which the English profess to 
worship, and a recognition of the de- 
cent regard that should be given to his- 
toric truth. 
® 


More Songs from Vagabondia, by Bliss 
Carman and Richard Hovey, is as light- 
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blue heaven. As the poets have it in 
one of Mr. Meteyard’s designs, which 
adorn the end papers of the book, 


‘* Whose furthest footstep never strayed 
Beyond the village of his birth, 
Is but a lodger for the night 
In this old wayside inn of earth. 


** To-morrow he shall take his pack, 
And set out for the ways beyond, 
On the old trail, from star to star, 
An alien and a vagabond ’’ 


Quite a large volume of poems, by the 
way, is promised in February from Mr. 
Francis Thompson to be published by 
Messrs. Copeland and Day. 


& 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has in 
the press of the same firm a volume 
of short essays of a speculative and 
whimsical character on disconnected 
subjects. The title in good Romany 
is fatrins. A _ patrin, Miss Guiney 
says, according to George Borrow, 


se 


in ‘‘ Romano Lavo-Lil,’’ is ‘‘a 





Richard Hovey 





some and untrammelled in its singing 
as was the first volume, which is now 
in its third edition. 
“* Now it’s the song of a lover ; 
Now it’s the lilt of a loafer.’’ 


It is the rejuvenescent spirit of the au- 
thor of Travels with a Donkey, roaming 
in ‘‘ God's green caravanserai,’’ that in- 
spires these comrades to celebrate in 
song their wanderings under the free 
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gipsy trail—handfuls of leaves or 
grass cast by the gipsies on the 
road to denote to those behind the 
way which they have taken.’’ The 
book will not be published until 
the spring. The same firm has 
added a third volume to their lux- 
urious English Love Sonnets Se- 
ries, being Mrs. Browning’s Son- 
nets from the Portuguese. 


& 


Prof. William Milligan Sloane 
is just now very much before the 
public eye, because of the appear- 
ance in book form of the first half 
of his monumental life of Napo- 
leon, of which a review will ap- 
pear in the next number of THE 
BookMAN, and because of his re- 
cent acceptance of a call to the 
Seth Low Chair of History in Co- 
lumbia University. He is now in 
Europe arranging for the simul- 
taneous publication in French and Ger- 
manof his Napoleon. Professor Sloane 
has had an unusual training for histori- 
cal teaching, having enjoyed at once 
broad literary culture, long practice in 
methods of historical research, and a 
scarcely less indispensable acquaintance 
with the world and its affairs. He 
graduated from Columbia University in 
the class of 1868, and also studied in 
Germany, turning his attention at first 
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to linguistic pursuits, 
and making an especial 
study of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature 
and of Semitic. For 
some time, however, he 
was the private secre- 
tary of the Hon. George 
Bancroft, the historian, 
and aided him very ef- 
fectively in the prosecu- 
tion of his investiga- 
tions. This probably 
turned his mind to his- 
tory as his life vocation, 
for although he first 
held at Princeton Uni- 
versity the chair of Lat- 
in, he soon transferred 
his efforts to historical 
work and accepted the 
post of Professor of His- 
tory in that institution. 
In 1887 the Trustees of 
Columbia University 
called him to the Latin 
chair, made vacant by 
the death of Professor 
Charles Short, but he 
had already so identi- 
fied himself with an- 
other line of work that 
he declined the offer. 
Since then his name has 
steadily gained in emi- 
nence, and the publica- 
tion of his latest book 
has given him an inter- 
national reputation, the 
English and Continen- 
tal notices being re- 
markably and unusual- 
ly cordial in their ex- 
pressions of praise and admiration. 
& 


In this country, curiously enough, the 
work has received less general commen- 
dation than foreign critics have given 
it ; but when one comes to analyse the 
reason of this discrepancy, it will be 
seen to redound altogether to the hon- 
our of Professor Sloane. The story of 
Napoleon has so long been regarded as 
a sort of historical romance as to make 
the public await each new life of the 
great Corsican with an anticipatory 
hunger for a new sensation. The 
** general reader,’’ who has had hashed 
up before him for a number of years a 


acto sede 
Tye - llrue 


perpetual feast of back-door scandal, 
piquant anecdote, personal gossip, valet- 
de-chambre’s reminiscences, and wait- 
ing-maid’s key-hole chronicles, has be- 
come both blasé and historically blear- 
eyed, so that he forgets that Napoleon 
made other conquests than those of ac- 
tresses, and that his history is some- 
thing more than a recapitulation of his 
wardrobe, his personal habits, and his 
daily bill of fare. Consequently, when 
Professor Sloane, while still drawing 
the picture of this unique career with 
keen insight into character, vivid power 
of description, and a perfect apprecia- 
tion of all its dramatic potentialities, 
nevertheless views the theme in the 
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spirit of a philosophical historian and 
with perfect poise and sense of propor- 
tion, the public, finding his great work 
so different from the rhyparography of 
Barras and Masson, is conscious at 
first of a feeling of disappointment. 
But this first feeling is, as we said be- 
fore, in reality a splendid tribute to the 
scientific character of Professor Sloane’s 
achievement ; for, reversing the scrip- 
tural precedent, when asked for stones 
he has given to the world the bread of 
historical truth. 
& 


It has been to many a source of sur- 
prise that Professor Sloane could be in- 
duced to exchange his chair at Prince- 
ton for the Columbia professorship, as 
he had been so long and so honourably 
identified with the former university, 
and had made for himself so excep- 
tional a position there. It is no secret 
that on the death of Dr. McCosh, Pro- 
fessor Sloane would have succeeded him 
in the Presidency of Princeton, had not 
the traditions of that institution required 
the incumbent of the office to be a 
clergyman of the Presbyterian fa th. 
The social life of the place is also charm- 
ing. Yet to one who, like Professor 
Sloane, is not only a scientific investiga- 
tor, but in the best and highest sense a 
cultivated man of the world, the advan- 
tages and special attractions of metro- 
politan life must inevitably be an irre- 
sistible magnet. The facilities for re- 
search, the special historical collections, 
and the larger life of a great city could 
not fail to influence him, and it must 
besides have been a source of personal 
gratification to receive a second time so 
marked a compliment from his own 
Alma Mater. In any case, Princeton is 
distinctly the loser and Columbia no 
less distinctly the gainer by his accept- 
ance of this call; and New York now 
owes once more a tribute of gratitude 
to President Low for bringing it about, 
and again making manifest his almost 
inspired instinct for always doing ex- 
actly the right thing at precisely the 
right time. 

® 

The Von Bulow letters will be pub- 
lished shortly in London by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

& 


Dr. Conan Doyle, whose new novel, 
Rodney Stone, is reviewed on another page, 
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has written for the Strand Magazine an 
article of a somewhat biographical 
character, based upon his experiences 
during a season upon a Peterhead 
whaler. It is called ** Life on a Green- 
land Whaler.’’ The title of the new 
novel which he has written for publica- 
tion in the London Queen in the early 
part of this year is Uncle Bernac, a 
Memory of the Empire. 

® 

Dr. Conan Doyle's method of work is 
in striking contrast to that of many au 
thors whose contracts are made nowa- 
days until the end of the century—and 
after. Dr. Doyle rarely pledges him- 
self to write a story, even a short one, 
until the piece of work he has in hand 
is entirely finished. Any other course, 
he says, would put upon him a sense of 
responsibility which would tell against 
good results. Sucha simple plan should 
commend itself to any author driven to 
the borderland of despair by a casual 
perusal of Smith on Contracts. 

@ 

The February number of the /d/er will 
contain the opening chapters of Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman’s new serial, entitled 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Weyman has been en- 
gaged on the story for more than a 
year, and those who have seen the 
manuscript think it is the best thing he 
has yet done. 

8: 

In our last September number we gave 
five illustrations of ‘*‘ Drumtochty”’ 
scenes from photographs taken there 
by Mr. Clifton Johnson for an illustrat- 
ed edition of Ian Maclaren’s two books 
of Scottish idylls. Mr. Johnson's illus- 
trations to A Window in Thrums, also 
published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, and made uniform with the 
foregoing, ought to give the Ameri- 
can readers a very picturesque idea of 
the background upon which the scenes 
and characters of these stories aie cast. 
Mr. Johnson has also illustrated a 
selection of nature pictures from Mr. 
Burroughs’s works for Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, and still an- 
other book, which is all his own, through 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard. Mr. Johnson 
was a New England farm boy, and has, 
with very few exceptions, always lived 
in a little country hamlet on the banks 
of the Connecticut River. When fifteen 
he left school and spent nearly five 
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years in a book-store in a neigh- 
bouring city. It was this famili- 
arity with books that strength- 
ened his artistic and literary bent, 
and enabled him also to under- 
stand better what makes a book 
attractive in the matter of illus- 
trations. At this time he began 
to sketch and write, and when he 
returned to the farm life he kept 
up the practice, and gradually 
found his way into periodical lit- 
erature. Hisinterest in pictorial 
work led him to study in the New 
York art schools for several win- 
ters. As a help in drawing he 
purchased a camera and made a 
series of photographs for a local 
illustrated work, which proved 
very successful. This gave him 
the idea of his first book, Zhe 

lew England Country. Since then 
the Messrs. Appleton have pub- 
lished two books of his, Zhe 
Country School and The Farmer's 
Boy, and an illustrated edition of 
White's Selborne. 


& 


Being interested in Mr. John- 
son's process of illustrating with 
a photographic basis, we asked 
him how he went about it. “I 
make my photographs,"’ he says, 
“just as I would select subjects 
for paintings. I try to have a 
pleasing composition, an idea and 
meaning in the subject, and, if 
there are figures, to have them 
posed so that they will have the 
simple naturalness of life as I 
see it. I avoid sharp, glittering 
photographs ; only those that are 
mellow and atmospheric are at 
all suitable for illustration. Then 
when I get my prints I paint on 
them with great care, blot out, 
put in, get all the art and sug- 
gestion I can into them. Some- 
times I paint over almost the en- 
tire surface. Taken all in all, 
this method of developing life 
and nature is a very delicate mat- 
ter; but it seems to me if you 
go about it in the right way you 


ae 


ro, 


can get at realities and the heart of the book mart during the last few days 
things as you can by no other method.”’ which, if we mistake not, has some ele- 
ments of strength and grace and beauty 


that will gain for it a warm and en- 
A little book has come quietly into during popularity. Sir Knight of the 
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the first book of hers 








which she has consented 
to putinto the hands of 
the general public. It 
was of her husband, Dr. 
Duryea, that the Lon- 
don Graphic of 1894 said 
that he was one of the 
greatest seven preach- 
ers in England and 
America. Sir Knight of 
the Golden Pathway isa 
book that ought to find 
a shrine in every home. 
It strikes a chord in the 
universal heart, and 
wherever there has been 
a little coffin in the 
house—and whose 
house has not seen one? 
—it will bring an evan- 
gel of comforting love. 
Moreover, the serious- 
ness of its convincing 
truth is clothed witha 
beauty that must make 
it shine and live always 
inthe memory. On its 
artistic side the book is 
beautifully finished and 
will make an exquisite 
gift. 


The child in litera- 


ture has been on the 
increase lately, judged 
by the number of books 








Golden Pathway, published by the Messrs. 
Putnam, is primarily a book for chil- 
dren, but also for all in whom the child 
survives. There is a profound quiet- 
ness of thought and an atmosphere of 
delicate simplicity in this story of a 
knightly boyhood and a queenly woman- 
hood which are bound to arouse inter- 
est in its authorship. One feels that 
the writer of the story can be no other 
than *‘My Lady,’’ who gathers the 
child ‘‘ Sir Knight’’ in the royal robes 
of a beautiful motherhood. The author 
of this little book is Mrs. Anna S. P. 
Duryea, wife of the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. 
Duryea, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and of 
English and Revolutionary descent. 
From what we gather of her antece- 
dents, her inheritance of mind and char- 
acter must have been richly endowed. 
She has written much that has been 
read before literary clubs, but this is 


that has been _ pub- 
lished in the interests of children, for 
which, presumably, the Kindergarten 
movement is largely responsible. We 
have had Zhe Jnvisible Playmate and 
W. V., Her Book and Various Verses, 
by William Canton; there is Zhe Gold- 
en Age, by Kenneth Grahame, and 
but recently we have had A Child World, 
by James Whitcomb Riley, each of 
which is classic in its real comprehen- 
sion and imaginative grasp of child life. 
Then Mrs. Moulton has made a selection 
from her poems, and has published a 
book of child verse called 7x Childhood's 
Country, accompanied with illustrations 
by Ethel Reed. From the press of 
Mr. John Lane are promised Zhe Child 
World, by Gabriel Setoun, and also a 
volume of charming little essays on 
The Children by Alice Meynell. On an- 
other page there appears a poem by 
Mrs. Meynell, which will be included in 
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WOODROW WILSON, 


a new volume of her poems to 
be published by Mr, Lane dur- 
ing the spring. 


& 


Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University, has 
just issued, through Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, a volume of studies en- 
titled Mere Literature, and Other 
Essays. The first three essays 
are devoted to the study of lit- 
erature, the remaining essays 
treating of historical subjects. 
But these are no fragmentary 
papers; a deep unity of pur- 
pose and method combines the 
whole, which might be gen- 
eralised as a statement of the 
proper aims of literature and 
of historical study. Professor 
Wilson was born at Staunton, 
Va.,in 1856, and graduated from 
Princeton in 1879. Since 1890 
he has occupied the chair of 
Jurisprudence in that Univer- 
sity. The articles on George 
Washington which have been 
appearing during the past 


month from Professor Wilson’s histori- 
cal pen have been gathered in book 
form and published by Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers. A review of this im- 
portant work on Washington appears 
on another page in conjunction with Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford’s The True George 
Washington. 


& 


The accompanying portrait of Wash- 
ington is taken from a miniature by 
James Sharpless, and was painted for 
Washington in 1795, just four years be- 
fore his death. It was presented by 
him to Nellie (Calvert) Stuart, the wid- 
ow of John Parke Custis, Washington’s 
adopted son. Her son, in whose pres- 
ence the sittings were made, often spoke 
of the likeness as ‘“‘ almost perfect.’’ 
The following passage, taken from Mr. 
Ford's Zhe True George Washington, is 
very interesting in connection with this 
miniature : 


‘** By 1789 he (Washington) was using false 
teeth, and he lost his last tooth in 1795. At 
first these substitutes were very badly fitted, 
and when Stuart painted his famous picture he 
tried to remedy the malformation they gave the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
From the Sharpless miniature. 
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mouth be padding under the lips with cotton. 
The result was to make bad worse, and to give, 
in that otherwise fine portrait, a feature at once 
poor and -unlike Washington ; and for this rea- 
son alone, the Sharpless miniature, which in all 
else approximates so closely to Stuart’s master- 
piece, is preferable.”’ 

We are indebted to the courtesy of 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, who 
publish Mr. Ford's book, for the repro- 
duction of the miniature. 


<2 


The first instalment of Mr. Paul Lei- 
cester Ford's Story of an Untold Love, 
which we were the first to announce 


MARGARET OGILVY. 
Copyright 1896, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


some months ago, begins in the current 
number of.the Atlantic Monthly. It will 
be published in book form by Messrs. 
Houghton, Miffin and Company after 
its serial issue. By the way, we may 
say that the article on ‘‘ James Lane 
Allen and his Books,’’ to which we re- 
ferred in our last number as appearing 
in the December Aé/antic, did not appear 
in that number, but is now printed in 
the January issue. The article was un- 
avoidably held over at the last moment 
when the Ad/antic was going to press. 
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The portrait of Mr. Barrie’s mother, 
which we are permitted to use through 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Scribner, is 
taken from a photogravure frontispiece 
to Margaret Ogilvy—** By her son, J. M. 
Barrie.’’ How much Mr. Barrie owes 
in his books, ‘‘ which were written 
mainly,’’ he says, *‘ to please one woman 
now dead,’’ to that mother whose image 
is enshrined in these pages, may be 
gathered from this little volume. AZar- 
garet Ogilvy and A Window in Thrums 
must in future go inseparably together. 
It is, perhaps, the most sacred and inti- 
mate portrait drawn from real life to be 
found in all literature. 


& 


Sentimental Tommy will have a sequel 
in due time, but it is probable that Mr. 
Barrie will write another and shorter 
work in the interval, in which he will 
enter a new field. Whatever he writes 
will first appear in Scribner's Magazine. 

& 

At first Sentimental Tommy went off 
rather slowly in England, but, by the end 
of November it was selling at the rate of 
four hundred copies a day. Mr. Shor- 
ter’s Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle is 
also going remarkably well on the other 
side, the first edition of two thousand 
copies having been sold out within a 
few weeks. 

& 

Titles are very often misleading. At 
first glance we consigned a beautiful 
little book with a richly ornate cover, 
entitled Zhe Shadow Christ, by Gerald 
Stanley Lee, to our theological shelf, 
but upon examining its contents found 
that it was as much out of place in a 
merely theological atmosphere as Brown- 
ing’s Saw/ would be in a scientific one. 
The book is a deliberate attempt at a 
poet’s interpretation of the Hebrews 
and their literature, and is very far 
from being a theological work in the 
ordinary sense, either in manner or mo- 
tive. It is published by the Century 
Company. 

& 


As Mr. Zangwill’s volume, Without 
Prejudice, comes from the same press, he 
lays down the wand which has for so long 
charmed us in the pages of the Pa// Mail 
Magazine under that title, and it is taken 
up by Mr. Quiller-Couch, who will dur- 
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ing the year continue to pass in review 
the Pall Mall's panorama of contempo- 
rary art and letters, as seen ‘‘ From a 
Cornish Window.’’ This will give Mr. 
Quiller Couch a wider audience, at least 
in America, than he formerly had when 
he occupied with distinction the same 
department in the Speaker. The best 
fruit of these causeries, it will be remem- 
bered, was gathered ina volume entitled 
Adventures in Criticism, published some 
months ago by the Messrs. Scribner. 
We welcome ‘* Q”’ to the succession of 
Mr. Zangwill, but please, Mr. A. T.Q.C., 
we are getting impatient for that great 
novel. A review of Without Prejudice 
and a new portrait of Mr. Zangwill will 
appear in our next issue. 
& 

Among the promised attractions for 
1897 which the Pal/ Mall Magazine offers 
is one that will arouse interest. It is 
the serial publication of Mr. Anthony 
Hope's sequel to Zhe Prisoner of Zenda. 
Mr. Hope’s Phroso, which appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine during 1896, will be 
issued early in January by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. We believe that 
its popularity will not be far short of 
that which Zhe Prisoner of Zenda has 
evoked. We understand that this ro- 
mantic story has also been dramatised 
by Mr. Hope in collaboration with Mr. 


Edward Rose. 
& 


Messrs. Scribner have already begun 
the press-work of the sumptuous new 
subscription edition of all Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s works, which they recently 
contracted with the author to produce 
early this year. For the purposes of 
this edition Mr. Kipling has entirely re- 
arranged his stories, and among other 
changes, ‘‘ In the Rukh’’ will be placed 
in its proper position at the end of The 
Second Jungle Book. We hear that 
Messrs. Scribner propose to call the edi- 
tion ‘‘ The Outward Bound.’’ The pa- 
per on which the books are to be printed 
will all be watermarked with Mr. Kid- 
ling’s initials. 

& 

A correspondent suggests, .in refer- 
ence to our quotation from the London 
Literary World in the November Book- 
MAN regarding the title of Rudyard 
Kipling’s new volume of poems, thatvit 
is more than likely that the poet took 
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the title from the splendid line of his 

own poem, 

‘* For the world is wondrous iarge, seven seas 
from marge to marge.”’ 


o 


The test of the great artist is his pow- 
er to deal with quiet life in the sober 
daylight. It may be unfair to say that 
Mr. Kipling is at home only in one dirty 
corner of India ; that whenever he turns 
his lantern on a virtue he makes respect- 
fully off, and that his only hero so far 
is the devil. But it is true that in his 
hotly glowing pictures we find no deep 
sympathy with humanity, no intelli- 
gence of obscure virtue and endurance, 
no ear for the clash of spiritual armies. 
Mr. Kipling has unbounded faith in 
dynamite, but none in leaven. He can- 
not work without the electric light ; with 
still life Mr. Kipling can do nothing. 
He has nothing of the calm copiousness 
of the masters. Always afraid of losing 
the attention of his readers, he never 
dares to be quiet; that he sensitively 
appreciates the use of words is undeni- 
able. We should almost say that he is 
as great a man in invective in English 
as Lamennais was in French. But he 
cannot tread softly the paths that lead 
up to the inner chamber of the mind, 
for he does not know them. Nor does 
he ever stand behind his effects. In 
the highest style of power the person- 
ality sinks and fades. Mr. Kipling 
signs his story top and bottom and all 
through. There is an unending sparkle 
and crackle through his pages. Sir 
Walter Scott’s great passages rise from 
the level as noiselessly as a moun- 
tain. 

& 


Mr. Kipling’s poetry, which is in some 
ways more remarkable even than his 
prose, bears out this view. Without 
sincerity, tenderness, and_ self-control 
the great effects of the poet cannot be 
produced. Mr. Kipling amazes us 
often by his strength and brilliance. 
Some of the snatches prefixed to his 
stories seem to put him at the head of 
living singers, and yet we stand in 
doubt. He never did anything more 
damaging to his own reputation than 
his conveyance of some verses written 
fora wholly different purpose to make 
part of a tribute to his brother-in-law. 
He is loud, but is he sincere? He 
makes a hit occasionally, but never 
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gion where men learn 
to think truly of con- 
science, humility, and 
death. 


& 
One of the few good 
stories which deserve to 
survive the fluctuation 
after Christmas tide is 
Mr. H. G. Wells's Zhe 
Wheels of Chance, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan 
Company. From the 
outset Mr. Wells has 
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without making many misses. It is, on 
the whole, brass band poetry—exciting, 
but hard, noisy, and tiresome. In ven- 
turing upon these criticisms we would 
hasten to add that we do not underesti- 
mate his powers ; there is no man living 
who has shown himself possessed of 
more varied and splendid force. There 
is always hope for a morning of high 
passion, and Mr. Kipling may do any- 
thing if he finds at last that romance 
does not vanish when the air is mild 
and clear and the colour of life is low. 
As yet he gives the impression of one 
who has not yet found himself, who is 
feeling for the spring which, when 
touched, will disclose the hidden secret of 
his nature. Our hope for his art is*that 
he may enter the open gate of that re- 


brought to his work a 
freshness of feeling and 
sense of wonder which 
have touched his 
strange imaginings with 
novelty and romance. 
But heretofore the fan- 
tastic, the grotesque, 
the remote have claim- 
ed his attention. It is 
otherwise in Zhe Wheels 
of Chance. For the first 
time he has sought an 
adventure, not in other 
worlds, but in his own, 
and within the radius 
of his own vision and 
experience. The result 
is a blending of ideality 
and nature, which is 
pleasing, entertaining, 
refreshing in its revela- 
tion. What he has 
done is to take a bit of 





v commonplace human- 


ity and turn on its seem- 

ingly contemptible and 
unheroic proportions the cathode rays 
of an illuminating imagination, light- 
ing up the hidden and undreamed- 
of beauty that lurks in the heart of even 
‘*a mere counter jumper, a cad on cas- 
tors, and a fool to boot.’’ But this is 
not all. Mr. Wells lets the searching 
satire of his almost extravagant fancy 
play about a variety of characters who 
in turn charm and delight us. If Mr. 
Wells can develop this vein and strength- 
en his grasp of creation he will enter 
the field of fiction to stay. We gave a 
short account of Mr. Wells’s career in 
Tue Bookman last June. 


® 
Mr. H. G. Wells was among the 
guests of the members present at the 
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COVENTRY PATMORE, 


gay and distinguished gathering of the 
Omar Khayyd4m Club, held in London 
at the end of November. The toast of 
the health of these guests was very hu- 
morously responded to by Mr. Comyns 
Carr and by Dr. Conan Doyle, who 
told an old story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, though it has been reported 
as new. Mr. Stevenson asked Dr. 
Doyle to visit him in Samoa, and being 
asked how one got there, replied, ** You 
go to America, cross the Continent to 
San Francisco, and then it is the second 
turning to the left.’’ This was the first 
meeting of the Club under its new presi- 
dent and vice-president, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and Mr. Henry Norman. Mr. 
L. F. Austin, whose collected chats under 
the title At Random is published hete 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Company, 
was the poet of the evening, and con- 
cluded with this Omarian sentiment : 

** Shapes of all sorts and sizes, still we play 

With zest our little masquerade in clay ; 


And, as we crumble, cry the Potter quits ; 
For fellowship makes merry with Decay.”’ 


& 


In view of the recent death of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, which took place on 
November 26th, in his seventy-third year, 
the following letter of apology, addressed 
to Mr. Gosse on the occasion of the re- 
union of the Club, will be read with 
more than usual interest because of the 
personality and views of the aged poet. 

“It is a great disappointment to me to miss 
doing honour to FitzGerald and Omar Khay- 
yam, whom I admire greatly. If I had been 
with you, while I feasted with you I should 
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have sought to remind you that nearly all East- 
ern poetry is more or less a and ascetic ; 
and that wine, love, and liberty, even in this 

oem, seem to be words for spiritual passions. 
But I should have delighted, with you, in all 
that Omar says about what concerns briests and 
formal religion. All Poets and Prophets have 
hated Priests—as a class—and it has been their 
vocation from the beginning to expose ‘ eccle- 
siasticism.’ "’ 

& 


The late Coventry Patmore’s name 
will always be more closely associated 
with his popular domestic epic, Zhe 
Angel in the House, than with any other 
of his books. In spite of cheap editions, 
The Angel in the House must still be 
classed among old-fashioned heroines. 
In days when huge crinolines disfigured 
the English girls and hansom cabs were 
thought very improper for ladies’ use, 
when woman’s suffrage was only whis- 
pered about by a few philosophers, and 
when many bright eyes were dimmed 
by crying over Martin Tupper's pathetic 
platitudes, a young lady's library was 
not complete without Zhe Angel in the 
House. Comparatively few of the pres- 
ent generation have read this book, but 
they have seen the volume perhaps in 
their mother’s boudoir, and they have 
heard enough of-its holy repute to fill 
some interest in the woman who in- 
spired them. Emily Augusta Andrews 


‘* THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE,” 
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—the ‘‘ angel in the house’’—was born 
on February 2gth, 1824, and was mar- 
ried to Coventry Patmore on September 
11th, 1847. Herself a woman of liter- 
ary and artistic sympathies, she was ac- 
customed to visit and receive some of 


G, S, STREET. 


the most interesting men and-women of 
the day. Thackeray, Tennyson, Barry 
Cornwall, Monckton Milnes, Mrs. Proc- 
tor, Miss Mulock, and many more were 
intimately known to her and were at- 
tracted by her sympathetic nature. 
Others, such as Cardinal Manning and 
Aubrey De Vere, she knew as her hus- 
band’s friends, but she could not ap- 
prove their influence. In her sturdy 
Protestantism she was like Lucy Snowe 
in Villette, and made no secret of her 
opinions. Among her simple pleasures 
the growing popularity of these old 
friends was one of the most valued. It 
was not until after her death that her 
husband and children entered the Ro- 
man Catholic. Church. She died in 
1862. 


cz 


A discussion has been going on in 
England among the admirers of Charles 
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Lamb over the proper pronunciation of 
‘‘ Elia.” It was generally agreed that 
the accepted pronunciation which makes 
the word rhyme with *‘ Delia’’ is wrong ; 
but various opinions were put forward 
as to how Lamb himself pronounced it. 
One person asserted that the name is 
only a by-form of the scriptural name 
** Elias,’’ and should therefore be sound- 
ed ‘*‘ Elia.’* A letter of Lamb's written 
July 30th, 1821, was finally exhumed, in 
which the pronunciation is by him fig- 
ured as ‘‘ Ellia,’’ the name having been 
borrowed by him from a fellow-clerk, 
an Italian, at the South Sea House. 
But the world will doubtless still go on 
making it rhyme with ‘‘ Delia.”’ 
&B 

Mr. G. S. Street, whose portrait, re- 
produced from Zhe Vellow Book, we give 
on this page, is one of quite a consider- 
able group of writers in London whose 
early work was first published in the 

‘ational Observer, when that journal 
was under the editorship of Mr. W. E. 
Henley. Mr. Street’s first book was 
Miniatures and Moods, a \ittle volume of 
essays reprinted principally from the 
National Observer. This was very short- 
ly followed by Zhe Autobiography of a 
Boy, which was immediately successful, 
and probably received more unanimous 
praise than any book by a new writer 
published during recent years. Mr. 
Street has since published Zfisodes, a 
volume of short stories, and Qua/es Ego, 
another volume of essays. His first 
long novel, Zhe Wise and the Wayward, 
just issued by Mr. John Lane, is re- 
viewed in another column. 

In connection with this, itis interesting 
to notice the number of books which have 
been made up of papers collected from 
the National Observer. To mention only 
a few, there are Kenneth Grahame’s 
The Golden Age, H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son’s Diogenes in London, Harold Fred- 
eric’s Mrs. Albert Grundy, H. D. Lowry’s 
Prisoners of the Earth, and Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s Zales of Mean Streets. 


& 


Mr. Morrison’s new book, Zhe Child 
of the Jago, has just been published by 
Messrs. H. S. Stone and Company. 
The Old Jago is Bethnal Green way, an 
Alsatia of ruffianism and depravity, the 
like of which is unknown to English 
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fiction. When the story was running 
in the Mew Review Mr. L. F. Austin 
hazarded the opinion that it was a far 
more terribly faithful picture of hope- 
less poverty, misery, and crime than 
Oliver Twist. ‘* Dickens, in his studies 
of the criminal classes,’’ says Mr. Aus- 
tin, ‘‘ had an eye on the sentimentalists 
who believe that a word in season must 
always turn the vicious to the strait and 
narrow path. To such readers Nancy 
was the sop to reconcile them to Bill 
Sikes. Dramatically that is a good 
contrast ; fundamentally it strikes me 
as a pale masquerade beside Mr. Morri- 
son's tragedy. Nothing could be better 
than the description of Josh Perrott’s 
confused sensations at the trial; his 
answer to the judge’s formal question 
whether he has anything to say before 
sentence of death is passed, ‘ No, sir— 
I done it. On’y ’e was a worse man 
than me!’ is quite a masterpiece of 
truth and simplicity. It is all horrible 
and repulsive, no doubt, but that it be- 
longs to a high order of art seems most 
manifest.’’ 
& 

If all the reading world is busy just 
now with that fascinating boy whom his 
familiar friends call ‘‘ Sentimental Tom- 
my,’’ here is another boy, ‘‘ Dicky Per- 
rott,’’ the hero of Mr. Morrison’s Child 
of the Jago, between whom and Tommy 
there is nothing in common except their 
bondage to the East End Inferno of 
London, brief in Tommy's case. But 
never has childhood under a social curse 
been drawn with such poignant tender- 
ness and beauty as Mr. Morrison has 
done in Dicky. The passion and the 
sorrow of his story are the vindication 
of Mr. Morrison’s art, for in this tale of 
Dicky Perrott he has focussed all the 
human elements of a problem which 
mocks at philanthropy and puts our 
statesmanship to shame. 

@ 


Why do the revered English, whenever 
they wish to poke fun at Americans, 
harp upon our practice of expressing 
the second Christian name by its initial 
letter? This is especially true of the 
novelists from Thackeray down (very 
far down) to W. Pett Ridge and Marie 
Corelli. Thus Trollope in Zhe Way 
We Live Now must dwell upon the fact 
that his strong-minded American lec 
turer is named “‘ Olivia Q. Fleabody,”’ 
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and Ouida in Moths gives us an allusion 
to *‘ Anastasia W. Crash’’ as a typical 
American title-hunter. Readers of Mr. 
Henry James (whose point of view is, 
of course, English) will remember that 
the immortal Daisy’s name was ‘* Annie 


ARTHUR MORRISON, 


P. Miller.’ One would suppose from 
the British mirth over it, that this usage 
in nomenclature is wholly American ; 
but as a matter of factit is about as com- 
mon in England as here. We have on 
our desk at this moment two stray num- 
bers of the Saturday Review, the most 
hide-bound and intolerantly English of 
all the British journals, anc we turn 
over the pages casually. Here is a 
letter to the editor signed ‘* Louis N. 
Parker ;’’ here is also a special article 
from ‘‘ Albert D. Vandam.’’ Still an- 
other, on William Morris, is signed 
‘‘Herbert P. Horne; and a note on 
ethics is by ‘‘ Charles F. D’Arcy.’”’ In 
the same number are advertisements of 
English books by ‘‘ Dorothy C. Nich- 
oll,’’ ‘‘ Robert H. Case,*’ ‘‘ Walter B. 
Harris,’’ ‘‘ Sydney C. Grier,’’ “ Aubrey 
L. Moore,’’ ‘‘ Rosa N. Carey,’’ all of 
them sic. The most popular English 
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novelist among certain classes of his 
countrymen to-day is universally spoken 
and written of as “‘ Silas K. Hocking,” 
a name that connotes all the traditional 
attributes of the Américain pour rire. 
The fact is that we find in all this a very 
characteristic British trait, a fatuous 
criticism of others for a usage that origi- 
nated and is perpetuated among them- 
selves. Truly the British beam is very 
small indeed and the American mote 
enormous—to a Briton ! 


& 


In the November number of THE 
BooKMAN we congratulated the Boston 
Library on the independence and good 
taste of its Committee in rejecting the 
MacMonnies Bacchante. We then said : 


“‘For our part, we think that the action of 
the Committee in rejecting it was not only justi- 
fiable, but deserving of the highest possible 
commendation. The artistic merits of the 
statue do not enter into the question at all. A 
public library is supposed to stand for the in- 
tellectual elevation of the community at large, 
and to be a purifying and inspiring influence. 
Hence we fail to see the appropriateness of giv- 
ing place within its walls to a work of art, how- 
ever meritorious, whose subject and associa- 
tions suggest nothing but drunkenness and 
lust. It would be little more out of place in the 
vestibule of achurch. Wecongratulate Boston 
upon the possession of a body of cultivated men 
who with so much courage and good taste are 
willing to stand firmly upon the side of the best 
American sentiment and tradition.’’ 


Since this appeared, the Committee has 
reconsidered its action and accepted the 
statue. We must, therefore, in our turn, 
reconsider our remarks. It is clear that 
it is entirely appropriate to set up ina 
great public library a work of art which 
suggests drunkenness and lust. It is 
clear also that Boston does not possess, 
in its Library Committee at least, a 
body of cultivated men who are willing 
to stand firmly upon the side of the best 
American sentiment and tradition. 


& 


Mrs. Burton Harrison is to contribute 
some time during the year several pa- 
pers to the Century Magazine on certain 
aspects of Russian life. Mrs. Harrison 
was in Russia last summer, and enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for studying the 
higher social side of Russian life at the 
capital, and her papers will be looked 
forward to with a degree of interest. 
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A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the late William Morris and 
his works during the past few months, 
but so far as we are aware no mention 
has been made of the fact that it was 
to the fostering enterprise of the old 
established firm of Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers that William Morris was intro- 
duced to American readers. As far 
back as 1867 they published by arrange- 
ment with the author Zhe Life and Death 
of Jason, and in 1868 The Earthly Para- 
dise, and nearly all the other books of 
Morris have been published by them 
since then. A review of his posthumous 
work just issued by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Company, Zhe Well at the 
World's End, from the pen of the young 
Celtic poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats, appears 
on another page. 


We are in receipt of the following : 
To the Editors of Tue Bookman : 

I am writing a book on the Life and Works 
of Thomas Taylor the Platonist, which | want 
to make as exhaustive as practicable. The 


favour of any information about Taylor’s life 
or writings, the names and addresses of any of 
his descendants, or inedited letters and manu- 
—_* by him, will be most heartily appreci- 


ate I am especially desirous to borrow or 
purchase copies of A New System of Religion, 
Amsterdam, 1789, and Zhe Spirit of all Re- 
ligions, Amsterdam, 1790, which are said to be 
by Taylor. These titles, perhaps, represent 
only one book. 
Tuomas M. JOHNSON. 
(Formerly editor of 7he P/atonist.) 
OscreoLa, Mo., November 16, 1896. 


® 


In the series of Contemporary Essay- 
ists now appearing from the press of the 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers (though 
they have not yet formally so styled it), 
the third volume will be from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, the 
fourth by Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and the fifth, curiously 
enough, by Mark Twain. Mark Twain 
as an essayist at first rather excites a 
feeling of wonder; but running over 
some of his more serious work, it will 
readily appear that he is not only an 
essayist, but a very good one, too. Any- 
how, his book will speak for itself and 
for him. The sixth volume will be from 
the pen of Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck. The two already published in 
this series are Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
Aspects of Fiction and Mr. Howells’s 
Impressions and Opinions. 





The trumpets pealed ; the echoes sang 
A tossing fugue ; before it died, 

Again the rending trumpets rang, 
Again the phantom notes replied. 


In galleries, on straining roofs, 

At once ten thousand tongues were hushed, 
When down the lists a storm of hoofs, 

From either border thundering rushed. 


But one whose arms were chased and set 
With gold and gems, in fear withdrew 
Before the fronts of tourney met, 
Before the spears in splinters flew. 


He reached the wilds. He cast away 
His lance and shield and arms of price ; 
He turned his charger loose, and lay 
Face-downward in his cowardice. 


His wife had seen the recreant fly : 
She followed, found, and called his name. 
** Sweetheart, I will not have you die: 
My love,’’ she said, ‘‘ can heal your shame.” 


Copyright, 1896, by John Davidson, 
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Not long his vanity withstood 
Her gentleness : he left his soul 
To her ; and her solicitude, 
He, being a coward, made him whole. 


Yet was he blessed in heart and head ; 
Forgiving ; of his riches free: 

Wise was he, too, and deeply read, 
And ruled his earldom righteously. 


A war broke out. With fateful speed 
The foe, eluding watch and ward, 

Conquered ; and none was left to lead 
The land, save this faint-hearted lord. 


‘** Here is no shallow tournament, 
No soulless, artificial fight : 
Courageously, in deep content, 
I go to combat for the right.”’ 


The hosts encountered : trumpets spoke ; 
Drums called aloud ; the air was torn 
With cannon, light by stifling smoke 
Estopped, and shrieking battle born. 
But he? He was not in the van! 
The vision of his child and wife ? 
Even that deserted him. He ran— 
The coward ran to save his life. 
The lowliest men would sooner face 
A thousand dreadful deaths, than come 
Before their loved ones in disgrace ; 
Yet this sad coward hurried home : 


For, as he fled, his cunning heart 
Declared he might be happy yet 
In some retreat where Love and Art 
Should swathe his soul against regret. 
““My wife! my son! For their dear sakes,” 
He thought, ‘* I save myself by flight.’’ 
He reached his place... ‘*‘ What comet shakes 
Its baleful tresses on the night 
Above my towers ?’’ Alas, the foe 
Had been before with sword and fire ! 
His loved ones in their blood lay low : 
Their dwelling was their funeral pyre. 
Then he betook him to a hill 
Which in his happy times had been 
His silent friend, meaning to kill 
Himself upon its bosom green. 


But an old mood at every tread 
Awoke ; and with assured device 
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The wretched coward’s cunning head 
Distilled it into cowardice. 
** A snowy owl on silent wings 
Sweeps by ; and ah! I know the tune 
The wayward night-wind sweetly sings 
And dreaming birds in coverts croon. 
** The cocks their muffled catches crow ; 
The river ripples dark and bright ; 
I hear the pastured oxen low, 
And the whole rumour of the night. 


*‘ The moon comes from the wind-swept hearth 
Of heaven ; the stars beside her soar ; 
The seas and harvests of the earth 
About her shadowy footsteps pour. 


** But though remembrances, all wet 
With happy tears, their tendrils coil 
Close round my heart ; though I be set 
And rooted in the ruddy soil, 


My pulses with the planets leap ; 
The veil is rent before my face ; 
My aching nerves are mortised deep 
In furthest cavities of space ; 
Through the pervading ether speed 
My thoughts that now the stars rehearse ; 
And should I take my life, the deed 
Would disarray the universe.’’ 


Gross cowardice! Hope, while we breathe, 
Can make the meanest prize his breath, 
And still with starry garlands wreathe 
The nakedness of life and death. 
He wandered vaguely for a while ; 
Then thought at last to hide his shame 
And self-contempt far in an isle 
Among the outer deeps ; but came, 


Even there, upon a seaboard dim, 
Where like the slowly ebbing tide 

That weltered on the ocean’s rim 
With sanguine hues of sunset dyed, 


The war still lingered. Suddenly, 
Ere he could run, the ruddy foam 
Of battle burst about him : he, 
Scarce knowing what he did, struck home, 


As those he helped began to fly, 
Bidding him follow. ‘* Nay,’’ he said ; 
** Nay ; I die fighting—even I !’’ 
And happy and amazed fell dead. 
John Davidson. 
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FREDERICK 


SAUNDERS OF THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLDEST AMERICAN LIBRARIAN. 


Frederick Saunders, who has just re- 


tired from the Astor Library, New 
York, is the oldest librarian in this 
country. He was born in London, Eng- 
land, in 1807, and is consequently ninety 
years of age; but he is blessed with a 
good constitution, and so well has he 
cared for his health that he does not ap- 
pear to be over sixty-five years of age. 
Up to his retirement he attended to his 
duties at the Library every day, and 
would talk interestingly about the fa- 
mous literary men whom he has met dur- 
ing his long life. His father was the sen- 
ior member of the London publishing 
house of Saunders and Otley, and he has 
been connected with the Astor Library 


since 1859, when he was made assistant 
librarian on the personal recommenda- 
tion of his friend, Washington Irving, 
whose acquaintance he had made while 
acting as clerk for George P. Putnam, 
the publisher. 

The first attempt in the United States 
to secure international copyright was 
made through Frederick Saunders in 
1836. The effort was inspired by N. P. 
Willis, the American author, and by the 
senior member of the firm of Saunders 
and Otley, the father of Mr. Saunders. 

** My father’s firm,’’ said Mr. Saun- 
ders, in telling me the story, ‘* deter- 
mined to test the supposed protective 
value of the power of attorney, and sent 
me to New York, armed with such a 
legal document, to represent their literary 
property. Their plan was to open a 
branch establishment in New York for the 
protection merely of their own works ; but 
their rights were not respected by other 
publishers, and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. A number of British au- 
thors had become interested in the move- 
ment to secure international copyright 
to protect the work of their brains, which 
was being appropriated right and left by 
the American publishers. They pre- 
sented several petitions to Congress, the 
most important one being sent through 
Captain Wilkes (of the United States 
Exploring Expedition) to Henry Clay. 
I had the honour of receiving an auto- 
graph letter from Mr. Clay, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the petition, and ex- 
pressing his wish that it might be suc- 
cessful. 

‘*This important phase of the copy- 
right question has been barely referred 
to in the history of the efforts to secure 
international copyright two or three 
years ago. The petition was signed by 
many writers who have secured a per- 
manent place in literature. It was pre- 
pared by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
and by them given to Captain Wilkes to 
bring to this country. 

‘* The petition set forth that the works 
of British authors were being appropri- 
ated by American booksellers, and were 
liable to be published in a mutilated 
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form in order to satisfy the prejudices 
of American purchasers ; that American 
authors were injured by the non-exist- 
ence of an international copyright law, 
etc. The petitioners cited the case of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose works had been 
read (mark the geographical limitations 
of that day) from Maine to Georgia, and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and 
yet he had received no remuneration 
from the American public for his labours. 
The following names were signed to the 
petition : Thomas Moore, Isaac Disraeli, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Amelia Opie, Thomas 
Campbell, Charles Lyell, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Mary Somerville, Henry H. Mil- 
man, Peter Mack Roger, M.D., Maria 
Edgeworth, J. Bostock, M.D., Henry 
Hallam, T. N. Talfourd, M.P., Edmund 
Lodge, Edward Leighton, Charles Mac- 
Farland, William Kirby, Thomas Car- 
lyle, J. S. H. Pardoe, J. S. Grimshawe, 
Charles White, Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Samuel Rogers, Thomas Chalmers, 
Charles Bell, J. C. Loudon, Anne Marsh, 
Thomas Keightly, William Howell, 
S. C. Hall, Anne Maria Hall, J. Mont- 
gomery, Joanna Baillie, M. M. Mitford, 
Allan Cunningham, Charles Babbage, 
L. Bonaparte, G. P. R. James, William 
Buckland, Grenville T. Temple, William 
Prout, M.D., Maria Callcott, G. Griffin, 
Henry F. Chorley, W. Whewell, Edward 
Tagart, F.G.S., C. E. Stuart-Wortley, 
Robert Murchison, the Rev. Professor 
Vaughan, D.D., of Glasgow, the Rev. 
G. Skinner, of Cambridge University, 
England, and Robert Southey. 

‘Between 1836 and 1838 several 
other petitions were made to Congress 
pleading for the measure, signed by 
leading American writers, with Wash- 
ington Irving at their head. English 
books at this time were in great demand, 
because they cost nothing to the publish- 
ers. The English publishers reproduced 
the works of our best American authors, 
who were also losers under this condi- 
tion of affairs. Irving, Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Motley, Emerson, Willis, Simms, 
Lieber, Park Benjamin, Godwin, and 
Horace Greeley were all strongly in fa- 
vour of an international copyright. 

*‘ The petition of the British authors 
above referred to was presented to Con- 
gress in February, 1837, by Henry Clay, 
and referred toaselect committee whose 
members were Clay, Webster, Buchanan, 
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Preston, and Ewing. The committee 
reported favourably : ‘ That authors and 
inventors have,’ they said, ‘ according to 
the practice of civilised nations, a prop- 
erty in the respective productions of 
their genius, is incontrovertible ; and 
that this property should be protected 
as effectually as any other property is, 
by law, follows as a legitimate conse- 
quence. Authors and inventors are 
among the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind. It being established that literary 
property is entitled to legal protection, 
it results that this protection ought to 
be sovereign wherever this property is 
situated. . . . Weshould be all shocked 
if the law tolerated the least innovation 
of the rights of property in the case of 
merchandise, while those rights that 
justly belong to the works of authors are 
exposed to daily violation, without the 
possibility of their invoking the aid of 
the law.’ 

‘* No action was taken on this report. 
After a long struggle with the opposi- 
tion, and the expenditure of consider- 
able money on the part of Messrs. Saun- 
ders and Otley, the effort to secure in- 
ternational copyright was abandoned. 

‘* Washington Irving, whom I knew 
well, having often met him at Putnam's 
and the Astor Library, was a man of 
most kindly disposition. He wasa great 
friend of Mr. Astor; and he and Dr. 
Coggeswell, when Mr. Astor desired to 
render some benefit to the city of New 
York, probably influenced him to found 
a library. He remained a bachelor be- 
cause the young woman to whom he was 
engaged—Miss Hofiman, the daughter 
of Judge Hoffman—died just before the 
date appointed forthe marriage. Irving 
was an unusually good-hearted man. He 
once saw a boy in his orchard at Sunny- 
side trying to steal apples. Instead of 
running out and reprimanding him, he 
went over to him, saying, ‘Here, my 
boy, you like apples ; let me show you 
where there are some good ones,’ and 
he led the way to one of the choicest 
trees. Once, when riding on the Hud- 
son River Railway on his way home, he 
sat near an Irish woman who had two 
noisy children. Taking one of them in 
his arms, he soon succeeded in quieting 
it. In fact, he was so successful that 
when he left the car and the woman 
thanked him, she remarked that he must 
be a good father. She was greatly sur- 
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prised to hear him respond, ‘I am, un- 
fortunately, an old bachelor.’ 

‘* Before he wrote the sketch of Rip 
Van Winkle he had never visited the 
part of the Catskills where Rip was sup- 
posed to live. Sometime after the pub- 
lication of the article -he took a stroll 
through the neighbourhood. A guide 
whom he met there solemnly pointed 
out the spot where the bibulous Dutch- 
man took his long nap, and also showed 
him Rip’s home in a ravine, over the 
entrance to which wasa rude illustration 
of Rip as he awoke from his long sleep. 
Irving listened silently, and, it may be 
imagined, with considerable feelings of 
surprise, to the remarks of the guide; 
afid was pleased to find that his imag- 
inary sketch had been taken for fact. 

““I recall one story he used to tell 
about his travels abroad. He was visit- 
ing the Court of St. James’s, where only 
the most distinguished persons are ever 
presented. In some way or other Mr. 
Delavan, who kept the Delavan House 
in Albany, and who was a well-known 
representative of the temperance cause 
at ‘that time, had managed, in some 
strategetic manner, to obtain an entrance 
to the reception. George IV. was the 
reigning sovereign ; when ‘ Mr. Delavan 
of New York,’ was announced, the king 
turned on his heel, swinging himself 
around so that he could face the Lord 
in Waiting, and inquired in a loud tone 
of voice, ‘And who is Mr. Delavan of 
New York?’ The gentleman referred 
to was one of the sort not easily abashed, 
and the leading question did not (so 
Irving used to say) seem to hurt his 
feelings ; but the other American mem- 
bers of the party were somewhat ner- 
vous lest they should be asked to give 
some account of themselves. 

“Irving was quite a diffident man, 
though he could be very sociable among 
his intimate friends. At the dinner 
given to Charles Dickens he was to have 
made the speech of welcome, but broke 
down completely after he had uttered 
only a few words. I do not think that 
even Dickens ever did himself justice 
when he read selections from his books. 
He was really an inferior speaker ; but 
you cannot find all the gifts embodied 
in one man. 

‘* Irving was a great personal favourite 
with English authors. He sent a copy 
of his Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York to Sir Walter Scott. The 
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famous novelist wrote him a letter, in 
which he said that the book had given 
him an uncommon degree of entertain- 
ment, though he admitted that, as a 
stranger to American politics, he must 
lose much of the lurking satire of the 
piece. 

‘** There is one episode connected with 
my acquaintance with Irving which is 
peculiarly pleasing, and I only refer to 
it to show how gracefully he could write 
a note of acknowledgment, a species of 
composition which is too uncommon at 
the present time. About forty years ago 
I wrote a book called Salad for the Solt- 
tary. It was a chatty, gossipy book, 
and full of quotations and illustrations 
from favourite authors. I sent a copy 
of this book to Mr. Irving. In acknowl- 
edging its receipt, he said, ‘I give you 
my hearty thanks for a salad which is 
peculiarly to my taste, and which I have 
relished with something of the curious 
palate of a literary epicure. I am happy 
to see that the work meets with general 
acceptance. I trust its success will en- 
courage you to pursue a line of author- 
ship full of enjoyment in itself and fer- 
tile in innocent delight to others. Works 
of this kind, while they call up pleasant 
recollections to old stagers like myself, 
are full of suggestions to young minds, 
and stimulate them to explore the liter- 
ary regions of which such tempting 
glimpses are given them.’ 

‘*In those early days of American lit- 
erature authors were very poorly paid, 
and many of them were glad to have 
their productions printed simply for the 
honour and pleasure of appearing in 
print. N. P. Willis was one of the best- 
known writers of that period, but he re- 
ceived comparatively little for the work 
he did, and what he did get he soon 
spent. While he was in London he lived 
the life of a man of fashion. Many a 
time I have seen him drive up to my fa- 
ther’s publishing house in a cab, which 
was considered quite an extravagance, 
certainly for an author, in those days. 
He was often in the company of some 
sprig of the nobility with whom he was 
going todine. He wasa handsome man, 
and found no difficulty in getting into 
society and becoming a diner-out. But 
the descriptions he afterwards wrote in 
his newspaper, the New York Home /our- 
nal, of the people he had met caused a 
great deal of ill feeling, and he was 
looked upon as a man who had betrayed 
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his friends. Speaking of Madame Anna 
Bishop, for instance, he said ‘ she ought 
to be called Lady Bishop, because her 
husband is a knight. How she comes 
to be away from Sir Henry and under 
the charge of an old gentleman of sixty, 
who weighs 300 pounds, and who plays 
the harp divinely, it is each subscriber’s 
business to guess for himself.’ 

** My experiences in the Astor Library 
have been interesting. I have seen there 
some of the unknown curiosities of 
genius, people whom we did not want 
to send away, but who were not exactly 
the type of students we cared to culti- 
vate. I recall particularly one frowsy 
visitor, a Portuguese, who for three or 
four years daily came to the Library and 
always called for the works of Lope de 
Vega. He would often walk up and 
down the middle of the hall, gesticulat- 
ing wildly the meanwhile, simply for the 
purpose of attracting attention to him- 
self. He never seemed to read the books 
with much attention, but did a great 
deal of scribbling on small bits of paper. 
He was an exile from his country, or 
away from it for some mysterious rea- 
son. Finally, when he was to leave the 
United States, he came up to see us, 
and, speaking as any gentleman might 
speak, said, ‘I want to thank you for 
the kindness and courtesy with which 
you have treated me since I have been 
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I am now tak- 
He left, and we 


coming to your library. 
ing my leave of you.’ 
never saw him again. 

**T have met and assisted in entertain- 
ing many distinguished persons who 
have visited the Library while travelling 
in this country. I recall the Prince of 
Wales and his suite, to whom a private 
reception was tendered by the Astor 
family ; Prince Napoleon, who bore so 
close a resemblance to the great Emper- 
or; the Japanese commissioners, who 
were surprised and delighted at having 
books shown them containing portraits 
of some of their distinguished men ; the 
Chinese ambassadors, who made it evi- 
dent that they were men of refinement 
and culture ; and Dom Pedro, the Em- 
peror of Brazil, who was much interest- 
ed in popular education. All the lead- 
ing literary men of. this country have 
been frequent visitors in their time : Irv- 
ing, Bancroft, Everett, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, S. F. B. Morse, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Saxe, Willis, Holmes, Motley, 
Hawthorne, Greeley, Sparks, and (from 
England) Dean Stanley, Thackeray, 
G. P. R. James, Dickens, and Cobden. 
Charles Sumner wrote to Theodore Par- 
ker: ‘I range daily in the shelves of the 
Astor, more charming than the gardens 
of Boccaccio, and each hour a Decame- 
ron,’ ”’ 

George J]. Manson. 





TO THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH.* 


In ANSWER TO HIS SONNET ‘‘On REapDING ‘ THE PurPLE East.’ ”’ 


Idle the churlish leagues ’twixt you and me, 
Singer most rich in charm, most rich in grace ! 
What though I cannot see you face to face? 
Allow my boast, that one in blood are we! 
One by that secret consanguinity 

Which binds the children of melodious race, 
And knows not the fortuities of place, 

And cold interposition of the sea. 

You are my noble kinsman in the lyre : 
Forgive the kinsman’s freedom that I use, 
Adventuring these imperfect thanks, who late, 
Singing a nation’s woe, in wonder and ire,— 
Against me half the wise and all the great,— 
Sang not alone, for with me was your muse. 


William Watson. 


* Copyright, 1896, by John Lane. 
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POEMS BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


ON THE DEATHS OF HER SISTERS EMILY AND ANNE. 
Now First PuBLisHED. 


The following poems, written by found among the manuscripts recently 
Charlotte Bronté after the deaths of her in the possession of the Rev. A. B. 
sisters Emily and Anne, have been Nicholls, Charlotte Bronté’s husband. 


FAC-SIMILES OF THE POEMS. 
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EMILY. 


My darling, thou wilt never know 
The' grinding agony of wo 
That? we have borne’ for thee. 
Thus may we consolation tear 
E’en from the depth of our despair 
And wasting misery. 


The nightly anguish thou art spared 
When all the crushing truth is bared 
Tothe awakening mind, 
When‘ the galled heart is pierced with grief, 
Till wildly it implores relief, 
But small relief can find. 


Nor know’st thou what it is to lie 
Looking® forth with streaming* eye 
On life’s lone wilderness," 
‘‘ Weary, weary, dark and drear, 
How shail I the journey bear, 
The burden and distress ?’”’ 


O* since thou art spared such pain, 

We will not wish thee here again, 
He that lives must mourn. 

God help® us through our misery, 

And give us rest and joy with thee 
When we reach our bourne ! 


December 24, 1848. 
Alternative readings: ‘such; %as; %felt, known; 


‘and; ‘%exploring, beholding; *tear-dimmed; ‘life’s 
wilderness ; *then ; *relieve. 


ANNE. 


There’s little joy in life for me, 
And little terror in the grave ; 

I’ve lived the ling’ring death! to see 
Of one I would have died to save. 


Calmly to watch the failing* breath, 
Still hoping* each would‘ be the last ; 

Longing to see the cloud’ of death 
O’er those beloved features cast. 


The cloud,® the stillness that must part 
The darling of my life from me. 

And then to thank God from my heart, 
To thank him well and fervently ! 


Although I knew that we had lost 
The hope and glory of our life, 

And now benighted, tempest-tossed, 
Must bear’ alone the weary strife. 


June 21, 1849. 


Alternative readings: 'parting hour; *struggling, 


gasp for, gasp of; *wishing; ‘sigh might; *shade; 
*shade ; "weep. 





AN ESTRAY. 


Well we know, not ever here is a footing for thy dream : 
Thou art sick for horse and spear beside an ancient stream ; 


For the hearth-smoke in the wild, and the herd-boy’s stave ; 
For a beauty far exiled, and belief within her grave. 


While another sky and ground orb thy strange remembering, 
And no world of mortal bound is the master of thy wing, 


Dost thou yet thy fate forgive, that the godhead in thy breast 
Has this life at least to live as a force in rhythmic rest, 


As a seed that bides the hour of obscureness and decay, 
Being troth of flower to flower down the long generic day? 


Child whom elder airs enfold, who hast greatness to maintain 
Where heroic hap of old may return and shine again, 


Oft as stirs across thy heart the too familiar light, 
How thy mother’s pulses start at the token quick and slight ! 


Lest captivity be o’er, lest thou glide away, and so 
From our tents of Nevermore strike the trail of Long Ago. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 





THE BOOKMAN. 


UPON 


The seminary buildings stood just 
across the meadow from the low lodge- 
like railway station, and a path led 
through a gap in the fence across the 
meadow. People were soberly converg- 
ing toward its central building, as if 
proceeding to church. 

Among the people who alighted from 
the two o'clock train were Professor 
Blakesly and his wife and a tall, dark 
man whom they called Ware. 

Mrs. Blakesly was plump and pretty, 
plainly the mother of two or three chil- 
dren and the sovereign of a modest sub- 
urban cottage. Blakesly was as evi- 
dently ateacher; even the casual glances 
of the other visitors might discover the 
character of these people. 

Ware was not so easy to be read. 
His face was lean and brown, and his 
squarely clipped mustache gave him a 
stern look. His body was well rounded 
with muscle, and he walked alertly ; his 
manner was direct and vigorous, mani- 
festly of the open air. 

As they entered the meadow he paused 
and said with humorous irresolution, 
‘*I don’t know what I am out here 
for."’ 

‘* To see the pretty girls, of course,’ 
said Mrs. Blakesly. 

** They may be plain, after all,’’ he 
said. 

** They’re always pretty at graduation 
time and at marriage,’’ Blakesly inter- 
preted. 

‘‘Then there’s the ice-cream and 
cake,’’ Mrs. Blakesly added. 

‘*Where do all these people come 
from ?’’ Ware asked, looking about. 
** It’s all country here.”’ 

““ They are the fathers, mothers, and 
brothers of the seminary girls. They 
come from everywhere. See the dear 
creatures about the door! Let’s hurry 
along.”’ 

‘They do not interest me. I take 
off my hat to the beauty of the day, 
however.”’ 

Ware had evidently come under pro- 
test, for he lingered in the daisied grass 
which was dappled with shadows and 
tinkling with bobolinks and cat-birds. 

A broad path led up to the central 
building, whose double doors were 
swung wide with most hospitable intent. 


’ 


IMPULSE. 


Ware ascended the steps behind his 
friends, a bored look on his dark face. 

Two rows of flushed, excited girls 
with two teachers at their head stood 
flanking the doorway to receive the vis- 
itors, who streamed steadily into the 
wide, cool hall. 

Mrs. Blakesly took Ware in hand. 
‘* Mr. Ware, this is Miss Powell. Miss 
Powell, this is Mr. Jenkin Ware, lawyer 
and friend to the Blakeslys.”’ 

‘‘I’'m very glad to see you,”’ said a 
cool voice, in which gladness was en- 
tirely absent. 

Ware turned to shake hands mechani- 
cally, but something in the steady eyes 
and clasp of the hand held out turned 
his listless manner into surprise and con- 
fusion. He stared at her without speak- 
ing, only for a second, and yet so long 
she coloured and withdrew her hand 
sharply. 

‘**I beg your pardon, I didn’t get the 
name.”’ 

‘*Miss Powell,’’ answered Mrs. 
Blakesly, who had certainly missed this 
little comedy, which would have been 
so delicious to her. 

Ware moved on, shaking hands with 
the other teachers and bowing to the 
girls. He seized an early moment to 
turn and look back at Miss Powell. 
His listless indifference was gone. She 
was a fine figure of a woman—a strong, 
lithe figure, dressed in a well-ordered, 
light-coloured gown. Her head was 
girlish, with a fluff of brown hair knot- 
ted low at the back. Her profile was 
magnificent. The head had the intel- 
lectual poise, but the proud bosom and 
strong body added another quality. 
** She is a modern type,’’ Ware said, re- 
membering a painting of such a type he 
had seen in a recent exhibition. 

As he studied her she turned and 
caught him looking, and he felt again a 
curious fluttering rush at his heart. He 
fancied she flushed a little deeper as 
she turned away. 

As for him, it had been a very long 
while since he had felt that singular 
weakness in the presence of a young 
woman. He walked on trying to ac- 
count for it. It made him feel very 
boyish. He had a furtive desire to re- 
main in the hall where he could watch 
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her, and when he passed up the stairs, 
it was with a distinct feeling of melan- 
choly, as if he were leaving something 
very dear and leaving it forever. 

He wondered where this feeling came 
from, and he looked into the upturned 
faces of the girls as if they were pansies. 
He wandered about the rooms with the 
Blakeslys, being bored by introductions, 
until at last Miss Powell came up the 
stairway with the last of the guests. 

While the girls sang and went through 
some pretty drills Ware again studied 
Miss Powell. Her appeal to his imagi- 
nation was startling. He searched for 
the cause of it. It could not be in her 
beauty. Certainly she was fine and 
womanly and of splendid physique, but 
all about her were lovely girls of dain- 
tier flesh and warmer colour. He rea- 
soned that her power was in her eyes, 
steady, frank as sunlight, clear as water 
in 4 mountain brook. She seemed un- 
conscious of his scrutiny. 

At last they began moving down the 
stairs and on to the other buildings. 
Ware and Blakesly waited for the ladies 
to come down. And when they came 
they were in the midst of a flood of 
others, and Ware had no chance to 
speak to them. As they moved across 
the grass he fell in behind Mrs. Blakesly, 
who seemed to be telling secrets to Miss 
Powell, who flushed and shook her head. 

Mrs. Blakesly turned and saw Ware 
close behind her, and said, ‘‘O Mr. 
Ware, where is my dear, dear husband ?”’ 

** Back in the swirl,’’ Ware replied. 

Mrs. Blakesly artfully dropped Miss 
Powell’s arm and fell back. ‘‘I must 
not desert the poor dear.’’ As she passed 
Ware she said, ‘* Take my place.’’ 

‘* With pleasure,’ he replied, 
walked on after Miss Powell, 
seemed not to care to wait. 

How simply she was dressed! She 
moved like an athlete, without effort 
and without constraint. As he walked 
quickly to overtake her a finer light fell 
over the hills and a fresher green came 
into the grass. The daisies nodding in 
the wind blurred together in a dance of 
light and loveliness which moved him 
like a song. 

““How beautiful everything is to- 
day !’’ he said, as he stepped to her side. 
He felt as if he had said, how beautiful 
you are! 

She flashed a quick, inquiring glance 
at him. 


and 
who 
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** Yes; June can be beautiful with us. 
Still there is a beauty more mature, 
when the sickle is about to be thrust 
in.”’ 

He did not hear what she said. He 
was thinking of the power that lay in 
the oval of her face, in the fluffy tangle 
of her hair. Ah! now he knew. With 
that upward glance she brought back 
his boy love, his teacher whom he had 
worshipped as boys sometimes will, with 
a love as pure as winterstarlight. Yes, 
now it was clear, There was the same 
flex of the splendid waist, the same 
slow lift of the head and steady, beauti- 
ful eyes. 

As she talked he was a youth of seven- 
teen, he was lying at his teacher’s feet 
by the river while she read wonderful 
love-stories. There were others there, 
but they did not count. And then the 
tears blurred his eyes, he remembered 
walking behind her dead body as it was 
borne to the hill-side burying-ground, 
and all the world was desolate for him. 

He became aware that Miss Powell 
was looking at him with startled eyes. 
He hastened to apologise and explain. 
** Pardon me ; you look so much like a 
schoolboy idol—I—I seem to see her 
again. I didn’t hear what you said, 
you brought the past back so poignant- 
ly.’ 

There was something in his voice 
which touched her, but before he could 
go on they were joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Blakesly and one of the other teachers. 
There was a dancing light in Mrs. 
Blakesly’s eyes as she looked at Ware. 
She had just been saying to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ What a splendid figure Miss 
Powellis! How well they look togeth- 
er! wouldn't it be splendid if—’’ 

‘*O my dear, you’re too bad. Please 
don’t match-make any more to-day. 
Let nature attend to these things,’’ Mr. 
Blakesly replied with manifest impa- 
tience ; ‘‘ nature attended to our case.”’ 

‘*T have no faith in nature any more. 
I want to have at least a finger in the 
pie myself. Nature don’t work in all 
cases. I’m afraid nature can’t in his 
case.”’ 

** Careful ; he’ll hear you, my dear.’’ 

‘Where do we go now, Miss Pow- 
ell ?’’ asked Blakesly as they came toa 
halt on the opposite side of the campus, 

“‘I think they are all going to the 
gymnasium building. Won't you 
come? That is my dominion.”’ 
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They answered by moving off, Mrs. 
Blakesly taking Miss Powell’sarm. As 
they streamed away in files she said, 
** Isn't he good-looking ? We've known 
him for years. He’sall right,” she said 
significantly, and squeezed Miss Pow- 
eil’s arm. 

** Well, Lou Blakesly, you’re the same 
old irrepressible !" 

*‘ Blushing already, you dear/ I tell 
you he’s splendid. I wish he’d take to 
you,’’ and she gave Miss Powell another 
squeeze. ‘‘It would be sucha match. 
Brains and beauty, too.”’ 

** Oh, hush !”’ 

They entered the cool, wide hall of 
the gymnasium, with its red brick walls, 
its polished~ floor, and the yellow-red 
wooden beams showing picturesquely. 

There were only a few people remain- 
ing in the hall, most having passed on 
into the museum. As they came to the 
various appliances Miss Powell explained 
them. 

** What are these rings for ?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Blakesly, pointing at the row of 
iron rings depending from long ropes. 

** They are for swinging on,’’ and she 
leaped lightly upward and caught and 
swung by one hand. 

*“Mercy! Do you do that ?’’ 

“‘She seems to be doing it now,’ 
Blakesly said. 

‘“*I am one of the teachers,’’ Miss 
Powell replied, dropping to the floor. 

It was glorious to see how easily she 
seized a heavy dumb-bell and swung it 
above her head. The front line of her 
body was majestic as she stood thus. 

‘*Gracious! I couldn’t dothat,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Blakesly. 

““ No, not with your style of dress,’ 
replied her husband. ‘‘| have to pin 
her hat on this year,’’ he said to Ware. 

** I love it,’’ said Miss Powell, as she 


, 


’ 


drew a heavy weight from the floor and - 


stood with the cord across her shoulder. 
‘“* It adds so much to life. It gives what 
Browning calls the wild joy of living. 
Do you know, few women know what 
that means? It’s been denied us. 
Only the men have known 


““* The wild joys of living ! the leaping from 
rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the 
fir-tree, the cool stiver shock 
Of a plunge in the pool's living water.’ 


I try to teach my girls ‘How good is 
man's life, the mere living !.’’’ 
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The men cheered as she paused for a 
moment fiushed and breathless, 

She went on : ‘‘ We women have been 
shut out from the sports too long—I 
mean sports in the sun. The men have 
had the best of it. All the swimming, 
all the boating, wheeling, all the grand, 
wild life; now we're going to have a 
part.”’ 

The young ladies clustered about with 
flushed, excited faces while their teacher 
planted her flag and claimed new terri- 
tory for women. 

Miss Powell herself grew conscious, 
and flushed and paused abruptly 

Mrs. Blakesly effervesced in admiring 
astonishment. ‘‘ Well, well! I didn't 
know you could make a speech.”’ 

‘I didn’t mean to do so,”’ she re- 
plied. 

‘““Goon! Goon!” everybody called 
out, but she turned away to show some 
other apparatus. 

‘* Wasn’t she fine ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Blakesly to Ware. 

‘*‘ Beyond praise,’’ he replied. She 

went at once to communicate her mor- 
sel of news to her husband, and at 
length to Miss Powell. 
* The company passed out into other 
rooms until no one was left but Mrs 
Blakesly, the professor, and Ware. Miss 
Powell was talking again, and to Ware 
mainly. Ware was thoughtful, Miss 
Powell radiant. 

**I didn’t know what life was till I 
could do that.’’ She took up a large 
dumb-bell, and extending it at arm’s 
length, whirled it back and forth. Her 
forearm, white and smooth, swelled into 
strong action, and her supple hands had 
the unwavering power and pressure of 
an athlete, and withal Ware thought, 
She is feminine. Her physical power 
has not coarsened her; it has enlarged 
her life, but left her entirely womanly. 

In some adroit way Mrs. Blakesly got 
her husband out of the room and left 
Ware and Miss Powell together. She 
was showing him the view from the 
windows, and they seemed to be per- 
fectly absorbed. She looked around 
once and saw that Mrs. Blakesly was 
showing her husband something in the 
farther end of the room. After that she 
did not think of them. 

The sun went lower in the sky and 
flamed along the sward. He spoke of 
the mystical power of the waving daisies 
and the glowing greens which no painter 
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ever seems to paint. While they looked 
from the windows their arms touched, 
and they both tried to ignore it. She 
shivered a little as if a cold wind had 
blown upon her. At last she led the 
way out and down the stairs to the cam- 
pus. They heard the gay laughter of 
the company at their cakes and ices, up 
at the central building. 

He stopped outside the hallway, and 
as she looked up inquiringly at him, he 
said quietly, ‘‘ Suppose we go down the 
road ? It seems pleasanter there.’’ 

She acquiesced like one in a pleasure 
which made duty seem absurd. 

Strong and fine as she was, she had 
never found a lover to whom she yield- 
ed her companionship with unalloyed 
delight. She was thirty years of age, 
and her girlhood was past. She looked 
at this man, and a suffocating band 
seemed to encircle her throat. She 
knew he was strong andclean. He was 
a little saddened with life—that she read 
in his deep-set eyes and unsmiling 
lips. 

The road led toward the river, and as 
they left the campus they entered a lane 
shaded by natural oaks. He talked on 
slowly. He asked her what her plans 
were. 

‘*To teach and to live,’’ she said. 
Her enthusiasm for the work seemed en- 
tirely gone. 

Once he said, ‘‘ This is the finest hour 
of my life.’’ 

On the bank of the river they paused 
and seated themselves on the sward un- 
der a tree whose roots fingered the 
stream with knuckled hands. 

‘* Yes, every time you look up at me 
you bring back my boyish idol,’’ he 
wenton. ‘‘She wasolderthanI. Itis 
as if I had grown older and she had 
not, and that she were you, or you were 
she. Ican’t tell you how it has affected 
me. Every movement you make goes 
deep down into my sweetest, tenderest 
recollections. It’s always June there, 
always sweet and clean. Her death and 
burial was mystical in its beauty. I 
looked in her coffin, she was the grand- 
est statue that ever lay in marble; the 
Greek types are insipid beside that vi- 
sion. You'll say I idealised her ; possi- 
bly I did, but there she is. OGod! It 
was terrible to see one die so young and 
so lovely.”’ 

There was a silence. Tears came to 
hereyes. Hecould only exclaim; weep- 
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ing was denied him. His voice trem- 
bled, but grew firmer as he went 
on: 

‘* And now you come. I don’t know 
exactly in what way you resemble her. 
I only know you shake me as no other 
human being has done since that coffin- 
lid shut out her face.”’ He lifted his 
head and looked around. ‘‘ But nature 
is beautiful and full of light and buoy- 
ancy. I am not going to make you sad. 
I want to make you happy. I was only 
a boy to her. She cared for me only as 
a mature woman likes an apt pupil, but 
she made all nature radiant for me, as 
you do now.’’ 

He smiled upon her suddenly. His 
sombre mood passed like one of the 
shadows of the clouds floating over the 
campus. It was only a recollected 
mood. Ashe looked at her the old hun- 
ger came into his heart, but the buoy- 
ancy and emotional exaltation of youth 
came back also. 

** Miss Powell, are you free to marry 
me ?’’ he said suddenly. 

She grew very still, but she flushed 
and then she turned her face away from 
him. She had no immediate reply. 

‘That is an extraordinary thing to 
ask you, I know," he went on; “ but it 
seems as if I had known you a long 
time, and then sitting here in the midst 
of nature with the insects singing all 
about us—well, conventions are not so 
vital as in drawing-rooms. Remember 
your Browning.”’ 

She who had declaimed Browning so 
blithely now sat silent, but the colour 
went out of her face, and she listened 
to the multitudinous stir and chirp of 
living things, and her eyes dreamed as 
he went on steadily, his eyes studying 
her face. 

** Browning believes in these impulses. 
I’ll admit I never have. I’ve always 
reasoned upon things, at least since I 
became a man, It hasn’t brought me 
much, and I’m much disposed to try 
the virtue of an impulse. I feel as cer- 
tain that we can be happy together as I 
am of life, so I come back to my ques- 
tion, Are you free to marry me ?’’ 

She flushed again. ‘‘ I have no other 
ties, if that is what you mean.”’ 

‘*That is what I mean precisely. I 
felt that you were free like myself. I 
might ask Blakesly to vouch for me, 
but I prefer not. I ask for no one’s 
opinion of you. Can't you trust to 
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that insight of which women are sup- 
posed to be happily possessed ?”’ 

She smiled a little. ‘‘ I never boasted 
of any divining power.”’ 

He came nearer. ‘' Come, you and I 
have gone by rule and reason long 
enough. Here we have a magnificent 
impulse ; let us follow. Don’t ask me 
to wait, that would spoil it all ; consid- 
erations would come in.” 

‘* Ought they not to-come in ?’’ 

** No,” he replied, and his low voice 
had the intensity of a trumpet. ‘If 
this inagnificent moment passes by, this 
chance for a pure impulsive choice, it is 
lost forever. You know Browning 
makes much of such lost opportunities. 
Seeing you there with bent head and 
blowing hair, I would throw the world 
away to become the blade of grass you 
break. There, will that do?’ He 
smiled. 

‘‘That speech should bring back 
youth to us both,’’ she said. 

‘* Right action sew will,’’ he quickly 
answered. 

** But I must consider.”’ 

**Do not. Take the impulse.”’ 

‘“‘It may be wayward.”’ 


“We've both got beyond the way- 


ward impulse. This impulse rises from 
the profound deeps. Come, the sun 
sinks, the insect voices thicken, a star 
passes behind the moon, and life hastens. 
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Come into my life. 
me ?”’ 

She grew very white, but a look of 
exaltation came into her face. She lift- 
ed her clear, steady eyes to his. She 
reached her hand to his, ‘' I will,’ she 
said, and they rose and stood together 
thus. . 

He uncovered his head. A sort of 
awe fell upon him. A splendid human 
life was put into his keeping. 

‘* A pure choice,” he said exultingly 
—‘‘a choice untouched by considera- 
tions. It brings back the youth of the 
world.” 

The sun lay along the sward in level 
lines, the sky was full of clouds sailing 
in file, like mighty purple cranes in saf- 
fron seas of flame, the wind wavered 
among the leaves, and the insects sang. 

The two looked into each other's 
faces They seemed to be transfigured, 
each to the other. 

‘*You must not go back,” he said. 
** They would not understand you nor 
me. We will never be so near a great 
happiness, a great holiday, It is holi- 
day time. Let us go to the mountains."’ 

She drew a sigh as if all her cares and 
duties dropped from her, then she smiled 
and a comprehending light sparkled in 
her eyes. 

‘Very well, to the clouds if you 
will.” 


Can't you trust 


Hamlin Garland. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


Why wilt thou chide, 
Who hast attained to be denied ? 


Oh, learn, above 


All price is my refusal, Love. 


My sacred Nay 


Was never cheapened by the way. 
My single sorrow crowns Thee, Lord 
Of an unpurchasable word. 


Oh, strong, oh, pure! 
As yea makes happier loves secure ; 


I vow thee this: 


Unique rejection of a kiss. 


I guard for thee 


This jealous sad monopoly. 
I seal this honour thine ; none dare 
Hope for a part in thy despair. 


Alice Meynell. 
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ON THE NATURALISATION OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


When Taine was praising that earliest 
of analytical novels, the Princess of 
Cleves, he noted the simplicity of Ma- 
dame de Lafayette's style. ‘“‘ Half of 
the words we use are unknown to Ma- 
dame de Lafayette,'’ hedeclared. “She 
is like the painters of old, who could 
make every shade with only five or six 
colours.’’ And he asserts that ‘* there 
is no easier reading’’ than this story of 
Madame de Lafayette’s ; ‘‘ a child could 
understand without effort all her ex- 
pressions and all her phrases. . 
Nowadays, every writer is a pedant, 
and every style is obscure. All of us 
have read three or four centuries, and 
three or four literatures. Philosophy, 
science, art, criticism have weighted us 
with their discoveries and their jargons.” 

This is true enough, no doubt ; and 
one of the strange phenomenons of this 
nineteenth century of ours is the sudden 
and enormous swelling of our vocabu- 
laries. Perhaps the distension of the 
dictionary is more obvious in English 
than in French, for there are now nearly 
three times as many human beings using 
the language of Shakespeare as there 
are now using the language of Moliére ; 
and while the speakers of French are 
compacted in one country and take their 
tone from its capital, the speakers of 
English are scattered in the four quar- 
ters of the earth, and they use each man 
his own speech in his own fashion. 
From the wider variety of interests 
among those who speak English, our 
language is perforce more hospitable to 
foreign words than French needs to be, 
since it is used rather by a conservative 
people who prefer to stay at home. 

Perhaps the French are at times even 
too inhospitable to the foreign phrase. 
A friend of mine who came to the 
reading of M. Paul Bourget’s Zssazs 
de Psychologie Contemporaine, fresh from 
the perusal of the German philoso- 
phers, has told me that he was pained 
by M. Bourget’s vain effort to express 
the thoughts the French author had 
absorbed from the Germans. It seemed 
as though M. Bourget were struggling 
for speech, and could not say what was 
in his mind for lack of words in his na- 
tive tongue capable of conveying his 
meaning. Of course it must be remem- 


bered that German philosphy is vague 
and fluctuating, and that the central 
thought is often obscured by a penum- 
bra, while French is the most precise 
of languages. Those who are proud of 
it have declared that what is not clear 
is not French. 

The English language extends a 
warmer welcome to the foreign term, 
and also exercises more freely its right 
to make a word for itself whenever one 
is needed. The manufactured article is 
not always satisfactory, but if it gets 
into general use, no further evidence is 
required that it was made to supply a 
genuine want. Scientist, for example, 
is an ugly word (although an invention 
of Whewell’s), and yet it was needed. 
How necessary it was can be seen by 
any reader of Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s es- 
say on ‘‘ Science and a Future Life,”’ 
who notes that Mr. Myers refused reso- 
lutely to use it, although it conveys ex- 
actly the meaning the author wanted, 
and that the British writer preferred to 
employ instead the French savant, which 
does not—etymologically at least—con- 
tain his full intention. Mr. Myers’s fas- 
tidiousness did not, however, prevent 
his using creationist as an adjective, and 
also donism as a substitute for optimism, 
‘* with no greater barbarism in the form 
of the word and more accuracy in the 
meaning.” 

Every one who loves good English 
cannot but have a healthy hatred for 
the style of a writer who bespatters his 
pages with alien words and foreign 
phrases ; and yet we are more tolerant, 
I think, toward a term taken from one 
of the dead languages than toward one 
derived from any of the living tongues. 
Probably the bishop who liked now and 
then to cite a Hebrew sentence was 
oversanguine in his explanation that 
**everybody knows a little Hebrew.”’ 
I am afraid that Hebrew is “‘ all Greek”’ 
to most of those who listen to discourses 
by bishops. It is said that even a Latin 
quotation is now no longer certain to 
be recognised in the British House of 
Commons ; and yet it was an English 
statesman who declared that, although 
there was no necessity for a gentleman 
to know Latin, he ought at least to have 
forgotten it. 
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For a bishop to quote Hebrew is now 
pedantic, no doubt, and even for the 
inferior clergy to quote Latin. It is pe- 
dantic, but it is not indecorous, whereas 
a French quotation in the pulpit, or 
even the use of a single French word, like 
savant, for example, would seem to most 
of us almost a breach of the proprieties. 
It would strike us, I think, not merely 
as a social solecism, but somehow as 
morally reprehensible. A preacher who 
hahitually cited French phrases would 
be in danger of the council. To picture 
Jonathan Edwards as using the language 
of Voltaire isimpossible. That a French 
quotation should seem more incongru- 
ous in the course of a religious argu- 
ment than a Latin, a Greek, or a He- 
brew quotation, is perhaps to be ascribed 
to the fact that the most of us hold the 
Parisians to be a more frivolous people 
than the Romans, the Athenians, or the 
Israelites. And as the essay of Mr. 
Myers was a religious argument, this 
may be one reason why his employment 
of ‘savant was unfortunate. 

Another reason is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s shrewd remark that 
“‘a word, like a comet, has a tail as 
well asa head.’” Whata word connotes 


is often as important as what it denotes ; 
and an adroit craftsman in letters is care- 
ful always that the connotations of the 
terms he chooses shall be in accord with 


the tone of his thesis. It may be dis- 
puted whether savant denotes the same 
thing as scientist, but it can hardly be 
denied that the connotations of the two 
words are wholly different. For my 
own part, some lingering memory of 
Abbott's MVapoleon, absorbed in boy- 
hood, links the wise men of France with 
the donkeys of Egypt, because when- 
ever the Mameluke cavalry threatened 
the French squares the cry went up, 
** Asses and savants to the centre !’’ 
After all, it is perhaps rather a ques- 
tion whether or not savant is now an 
English noun. There are many French 
words knocking at the door of the Eng- 
lish language and asking for admission. 
Is Uitteral for shore now an English 
noun? Is d/ond an English adjective, 
meaning /ight-haired and opposed to 
brunette? Is brunette itself really angli- 
cised? (I ask this in spite of the fact 
that a friend of mine once read in a 
country newspaper a description of a 
brunette horse.) Has inedited for unpub- 
lished won its way into our language 
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finally ? Lowell gave it his warrant, at 
least by using it in his Letters ; but I 
confess that it has always struck me as 
liable to confusion with unedited. 

Foreign words must always be allowed 
to land on our coasts without a pass- 
port, yet if any of them linger long 
enough to warrant a belief that they 
may take out their papers sooner or 
later, we must decide at last whether or 
not they are likely to be desirable resi- 
dents of our dictionary ; and if we de- 
termine to naturalise them, we may 
fairly enough insist on their renouncing 
their foreign allegiance. They must 
cast in their lot with us absolutely and 
be bound by ourlawsonly. The French 
chaperon, for example, has asked for ad- 
mission to our vocabulary, and the ap- 
plication has been granted, so that we 
have now no hesitation in recording 
that Daisy Miller was chaperoned by 
Becky Sharp at the last ball given by 
the Marquis of Steyne. So “echnique has 
changed its name to /echnic, and is made 
welcome. So employé is accepted in the 
properly anglicised form of employee. 
So the useful c/éture undergoes a sea- 
change and becomes the English closure. 

So toilette has been abbreviated to 
toilet ; at least, I should have said so 
without any hesitation if I had not re- 
cently seen the foreign spelling reap- 
pearing repeatedly in the pages of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s Amateur Emigrant 
—and this in the complete Edinburgh 
edition prepared by Mr. Sidney Colvin. 
To find a Gallic spelling in the British 
prose of Stevenson is a surprise, espe- 
cially since the author of the Dynamiter 
is on record as a contemner of another 
orthographic Gallicism. In a foot-note 
to More New Arabian Nights Stevenson 
declares that ‘‘ any writard who writes 
dynamitard shall find in me a never-rest- 
ing fightard.’’ 

I should like to think that the natu- 
ralised “Uiterator was supplanting the 
alien Jitt#érateur, but I cannot claim con- 
fidence as to the result. JZiterator is a 
good English word ; I have found it in 
the careful pages of Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott ; and I make no doubt that it can 
prove a much older pedigree than that. 
It seems to me a better word by far 
than /iterarian, which Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall manufactured for his own use 
‘*some time in the fifties,’’ and which 
he has defended against a British critic 
who denounced it as ‘‘ atrocious.’”’ Mr. 
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Hall, praising the word of his own mak- 
ing, declared that ‘‘ to /iteratus or liter- 
ator, for diterary person, or a longer 
phrase of equivalent import, there are 
obvious objections.’’ Nobody, to the 
best of my belief, ever attempted to use 
in English the Latin /teratus, although 
its plural Poe made us familiar with by 
his series of papers on “‘ The Literati of 
America.’’ Since Poe’s death the word 
has ceased to be current, even if it were 
accepted from him and from a few of 
his predecessors. 

Perhaps one of the obvious objections 
to /iteratus is that if it be treated as 
an English word the plural it forms 
is not pleasant to the ear—/iteratuses. 
Here, indeed, is a moot point: How 
does a foreign word make its plural in 
English? Not long ago Mr. C. F. 
Thwing, writing in Harper's Bazar on 
the college education of young women, 
spoke of foci. Mr. Churton Collins, 
preparing a book about the study of 
English literature in the British univer- 
sities, expressed his desire ‘“‘to raise 
Greek, now gradually falling out of 
our curricula and degenerating into the 
cachet and shibboleth of cliques of pe- 
dants, to its proper place in education.’’ 
Here we see Mr. Thwing and Mr. Col- 
lins treating focus and curriculum as 
words not yet assimilated by our lan- 
guage, and therefore to assume the 
Latin plural. 

Does not this prove a lack of taste on 
the part of these writers? If focus and 
curriculum are not good English words, 
what need is there to employ them when 
you are using the English language to 
convey your thoughts? There are occa- 
sions, of course, where the employment 
of a foreign term is justifiable, but they 
must always be very rare. The im- 
ported word which we really require, 
we had best take to ourselves, incorpo- 
rating it in the language, treating it 
thereafter absolutely as an English 
word, and giving it the regular Eng- 
lish plural. If the word you use is so 
foreign that you would print it in italics, 
then of course the plural should be 
formed according to the rules of the 
foreign language from which it has been 
borrowed ; but if it has become so ac- 
climated in our tongue that you would 
not think of underlining it, then surely 
it is English enough to take an English 
plural. If cherub is now English, its 
plural is the English cherubs, and not 
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the Hebrew cherubim. If phenomenon is 
now English, its plural is the English 
phenomenons, and not the Greek phenom- 
ena. If formula is now English, its 
plural is the English formudas, and not 
the Latin formule. If bureau is now 
English, its plural is the English dureaus, 
and not the French dureaux. 

It is true also that when we take over 
a term from another language we ought 
to be sure that it really exists in the 
other language. For lack of observance 
of this caution we find ourselves now in 
possession of phrases like double entendre 
and nom de plume and déshadbille, which 
the French never heard. And even 
when we have assured ourselves of the 
existence of the word in the foreign 
language, it behooves us then to assure 
ourselves also of its exact meaning be- 
fore we take it for our own. In his in- 
teresting and instructive book about 
English Prose, Professor Earle reminds 
us that the French of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe is not yet an extinct species ; and 
he adds in a note that “‘ the word /evée 
seems to be another genuine instance of 
the same insular dialect,’’ since it is not 
French of any date, but an English im- 
provement upon the verb (or substan- 
tive) ever, ‘‘ getting up in the morning.”’ 

An example, even more extraordinary 
than any of these, I think, will occur to 
those of us who are in the habit of 
glancing through the theatrical an- 
nouncements of the American news- 
papers. Thisis the taking of the French 
word vaudeville to designate what was 
once known as a “ variety show,’’ and 
what is now more often called a ‘‘ spe- 
cialty entertainment.’ For any such 
interpretation of vaudeville there is no 
warrant whatever in French. Origi- 
nally the ‘‘ vaudeville’ was a satiric bal- 
lad, bristling with hits at the times, and 
therefore closely akin to the ‘‘ topical 
song’’ of to-day ; and it is at this stage 
of its evolution that Boileau asserted 
that 


“* Le Francais, né malin, créa le vaudeville.” 


In time there came to be spoken words 
accompanying those sung, and thus the 
**vaudeville’’ expanded slowly into a 
little comic play in which there were 
one or more songs. Of late the Pari- 
sian ‘‘ vaudeville’ has been not unlike 
the London ‘‘ musical farce.’’ At no 
stage of its career had the ‘‘ vaudeville”’ 
anything to do with the “‘ variety show ;"’ 
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and yet to the average American to-day 
the two wordsseem synonymous. There 
was even organised in New York in the 
fall of 1892 a series of subscription sup- 
pers during which “‘ specialty entertain- 
ments’’ were to be given ; and in spite 
of the fact that the organisers were 
presumably persons who had travelled, 
they called their society the ‘‘ Vaude- 
ville Club,’ although no real ‘‘ vaude- 
ville’’ was ever presented before the 
members during its brief and inglorious 
career. Of course explanation and pro- 
test are now equally futile. The mean- 
ing of the word is forever warped be- 
yond correction ; and for the future here 
in America a ‘‘ vaudeville’’ is a “‘ vari- 
ety show,’’ no matter what it may be or 
may have been in France. When the 
people as a whole accépt a word as hav- 
ing a certain meaning, that is and must 
be the meaning of the word thereafter ; 
and there is no use in kicking against 
the pricks. Language is made in the 


library sometimes, it is true, but not so 
often as it is made on the sidewalk ; 
and, after all, this is fortunate for us, or 
else we should be stifled by pedantry. 
The fate in English of another French 
term is even now trembling in the bal- 


ance. This is the word née. The 
French have found a way out of the diffi- 
culty of indicating easily the maiden 
name of a married woman ; they write 
unhesitatingly about Madame Machin, 
née Chose; and the Germans have a 
like idiom. But instead of taking a 
hint from the French and the Germans, 
and thus of speaking about Mrs. Brown, 
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born Gray, as they do, not a few Eng- 
lish writers have simply borrowed the 
actual French word, and so we read 
about Mrs. Black, wée White. As usual, 
this borrowing is dangerous; and the 
temptation seems to be irresistible to 
destroy the exact meaning of ade by 
using it in the sense of ‘* formerly.’’ 
Thus in the Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
1848-88, collected and arranged by 
Mr. George W. E. Russell, the editor 
supplies in foot-notes information about 
the persons whose names appear in the 
correspondence. In one of these anno- 
tations we read that the wife of Sir An- 
thony de Rothschild was ‘‘ née Louisa 
Montefiore’ (i., 165), and in another 
that the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke was 
**née Annie de Rothschild’’ (1i., 160). 
Now no one knows better than the ac- 
complished editor of these letters that 
neither of these ladies was Jorn witha 
given name as well as a family nazne. 
It is obvious that he has chosen arbi- 
trarily to wrench the meaning of née to 
suit his own convenience, a proceeding 
of which I venture to think that Mat- 
thew Arnold himself would certainly 
have disapproved. In fact, I doubt if 
Mr. Russell is not here guilty of an ab- 
surdity almost as obvious as that charged 
against a wealthy Western lady now 
residing at the capital of the United 
States, who is said to have written her 
name on the register of a New York 
hotel thus: ‘‘ Mrs. Blank, Washington 
née Chicago.’’ 


Brander Matthews. 





IS THE BOOKMAN 


MISOGYNOUS? 


A CRITICISM. 


“‘T hate every woman !"’ cries Eurip- 
ides in keen iambics, in a citation of the 
Florilegium of Stobzeus. The sentiment 
was not new with Euripides—unfortu- 
nately not new. There was bucolic 
Hesiod, with his precepts on wife-choos- 
ing, beforehim. Then there was Simon- 
ides of Amorgos, who showed the deg- 
radation of the Ionian women and not 
less the degradation of the Ionian men. 
**Woman is a curse !’’ cried Susarion 


—the Jews had said it before when they 
told the story of Eve. Since these there 
has been a host of misogynists. And 
last of all is THE Bookman. 

Along with Euripides was Aristoph- 
anes, the radiant laughter-lover, the 
juggler with heaven and earth, who 
flouted the women of Athens in his £c- 
clesiazuse and Clouds and Thesmophori- 
azus@. Down the line of the centuries 
our ancestors cast to and fro the same 














ball in spite of the introduction into life 
and literature of romantic love. You 
find it among the Latins. You catch 
the flicker of it in the gloaming and the 
murk of the Middle Ages, even amid the 
excesses of chivalry and its exaltations. 
You see it in Martin Luther's injunction 
to Catherine von Bora—that it ill be- 
came a woman, his wife, to lace her 
dress in front; such independence was 
not seemly, not womanly. So it con- 
tinued, on down through Boileau's satire 
and Pope's Characters, till we find the 
Wizard of the North, who did for his 
own century what Heliodorus and his 
chaste Chariclea did for the fourth,— 
till we find Walter Scott writing in one 
of his exquisite songs : 


“* Woman's faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust.’’ 


For ages women have been silent. 
That it is better to be silent than to an- 
tagonise seems to have been a part of 
theircult. Probably they have all along 
had the pervasive faith of the Mrs. Poy- 
sers of to-day that ‘‘ heaven made 'em 
to match the men,”’ and have seriously 
believed that men and women being 
very much alike, their interests are es- 
sentially identical— 

‘‘ they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free. . . . 


If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ?”’ 


One deprecates, therefore, misogynous 
literature. It is an embattling of forces 
that should be firmest friends. 

Thus it happens that THe Bookman 
is at fault. In the November number 
two misogynous sentences stain its fair- 
ness, and because they are not the first 
of the sort, and because they occur on 
otherwise admirable pages, it is worth 
while to speak out. Foremost is the 
phrase ‘‘ the neurotic caterwauling of 
an hysterical woman,’’ on folio 210. 
Cicero’s invective and pathos are said to 
be perilously near the thing. 

Now specialists in nervous difficulties, 
and our alienists, have not yet deter- 
mined that there is any marked differ- 
ence between the neurotic caterwauling 
of hysterical women and the neurotic 
caterwauling of hysterical men. Cice- 
ro’s shrieks would probably rather ap- 
proximate the men’s, We every one of 
us know the so-called caterwauling of 
both men and women, and we each 
one know that they are difficult to bear, 
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and that it is hard to choose between 
them. To take an instance in broad 
cast literature. All in all, and with 
change of figure, in what way is the 
patchouly oil of Marie Bashkirtseff's 
Journal so different from the essential 
lubricant of Swinburne’s early ballads ? 
Both these writers, we hasten to add, 
may be seen from another than this 
common point of view A mere gener- 
ous feeling is that by which we consider 
any record of value to mankind, and 
everything holy which is a part of the 
natural order of the world. But this 
question does not now concern us. 

Exactly and scientifically speaking, 
the neurotic and the hysteric are con- 
tradictory terms, for neurotic men and 
women are said by physicians to be self- 
forgetting sensitives, zealous, executive, 
while the hysterics of both sexes are 
supreme egotists, selfish, vain, and 
vague. They are uncomfortable, one 
may repeat, both in personal and lite- 
rary contact. Sois wit at their expense. 
** If we knew all,’ said George Eliot, 
who was never neurotic and never hys- 
teric, ‘‘we would not judge.” And 
before Mrs. Lewes lifted her voice Paul 
wrote to the inhabitants of Rome, 
‘Therefore thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art, that judgest.”’ 
Nowadays science declares that the 
man who wears a shirt-collar cannot be 
well, and equally the same spirit of re- 
search wili doubtless determine later on 
that neurosis and hysteria are legacies 
of foregone generations who found the 
world out of joint and preyed upon their 
strength and calmness of nerve to set it 
right, and that humaneness and fair 
play, not to speak of a tender sympathy, 
are their only cures. 

The other phrase has to do with “ the 
unauthoritative young women who 
make dictionaries at so much a mile." 
It is on page 267. The sentence re- 
minds one of the wit of the last century ; 
of Pope’s studied and never-dying gibes 
at Lady Mary Wortley Montagu after 
she had given him the mitten ; of Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ female day,’’ and his rum- 
bling thunder over “‘ the freaks and hu- 
mours and spleen and vanity of wom- 
en ;’’—of the man whose devotion to 
his bepainted and bedizened old wife 
was the talk of literary London. But 
we are apt to believe the slurs that 
Pope, Johnson, and their self-applaud- 
ing co-labourers cast upon what they 
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commonly termed “‘ females’’ as deter- 
rent to their fairness, favour, and fame ; 
and the high-noted laugh that sounded 
from Euphelia’s morning toilet, and 
helped the self-applause and self-gratu- 
lation of those old beaux, not infre- 
quently grates upon our nineteenth-cen- 
tury neurotic sensibilities, 

An unauthoritative young woman, 
one may suppose, is one who is not au- 
thoritative, not having authority. But 
what confers authority? Assumption 
of it? Very often, alas! We have in 
this blessed republic no Academy, no 
Sanhedrim, no keeper of the seal of the 
authority of letters. The young woman 
spoken of may be—is sometimes—as fit- 
ted for authority and the exercise of it 
as her brother. But there is the eternal 
variation—she does not assume it. Con- 
sequently she makes dictionaries at so 
much a mile. Such work used to be 
done by drudge men. Now, with the 
learning women's colleges afford, it is 
oftenest done by drudge women. The 
law of commerce prevails ; women gain 
the task because they work for less than 
men. 


But why should men fleer? Does this 


arrangement not afford opportunity for 


aman now and then to affix his name 
to her work? We all remember how in 
the making of the Dictionary the 
unauthoritative young woman did the 
work, and the unauthoritative man 
wrote the introduction and the authori- 
tative man affixed his signature to it. 
Do we not all remember that? Then 
there is the and the 

We do not fear to men- 
tion them ; we merely pity, and do not, 
—and we nurse pity, because with Aris- 
totle we believe it purifies the heart. 
With small knowledge I can count five 
such make-ups as I have indicated, In 


one case an authoritative young woman - 


did her part of the work under the sup- 
position and agreement that her name 
was to appear—and in the end, by a 
trick, it did not. 

The very work of these so-called un- 
authoritative young women passes in 
the eyes of a world uninstructed in the 
present condition of the art of book- 
making as the work of the so-called au- 
thoritative men. It was not this way 
when the “‘ king-critic’’ got together his 
dictionary. Johnson’s work evidences 
his hand on every page and almost 
in every paragraph. But things are 
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changed from that good old time. We 
now have trusts and monopolies and 
such forerunners of socialism. Nowa- 
days the duties of an editor-in-chief 
may be—nay, have been—to ring a 
hand-bell for each day’s beginning and 
ending of tasks, to keep a sharp eye 
upon the authoritative and unauthori- 
tative men and women whose brains he 
has bargained for, and when their work 
is done, place his name upon the title- 
page. 

Until honour is stronger among man 
—that is, inclusively, men and women 
—don’t gibe at the unauthoritative 
young woman writing at so much a 
mile. Sheis gentle. Often she is like 
the etherised dog that licks the hand 
that lays bare his brain. She will not 
retort. But she has a vital sense of 
honesty and dishonesty, and she knows 
justice, Philosophy sometimes seems in- 
adequate ; stillit consoles her. In fact, 
a knowledge of life, which is the resid- 
uum of her unauthoritative literary ex- 
perience, shows her the rare truth of 
Mr. Howells’s insight when he wrote, 
‘* There is mv happy life for a woman— 
except as she is happy in suffering for 
those she loves, and in sacrificing her- 
self to their pleasure, their pride, and 
ambition. The advantage that the 
world offers her—and it does not always 
offer her that—is her choice in self-sac- 
rifice."’ Ten to one—a hundred to one, 
the young woman is unauthoritative 
because she is not peremptory, is not 
positive, is not dictatorial, assumes no 
airs of authority, is sympathetic with 
another’s egotism, is altruistic, is not 
egotistical with the egotism that is un- 
willing to cast forth its work for the in- 
struction and furthering of men save 
when personal recognition accompanies 
it. Individual fame seems to her an 
ephemeral thing, but the aggregate 
good of mankind eternal. 

The beaux of that other century were 
great in spite of their sneers and taunts 
at the Clarindas and Euphelias and 
Fidelias, not on account of them. Now 
because THE BookMAN may be to New 
York as the Ramdler was to the London 
of 1753, or the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Englishman to Queen Anne's earlier day, 
let it not deface its pages with misogy- 
nous phrase and sentence, and really 
unsympathetic words regarding women 
who by some individual misfortune have 
become literary drudges—but who, after 
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all, even from Tue Booxman'’s point of 
view, whether their work is authorita- 
tive or unauthoritative, have a vast edu- 
cational influence in the world at large. 
**You harshly blame my strengthless- 
ness and the woman-delicacy of my 
body,’ exclaims the Antigone of Eurip- 
ides, according to another citation in 
the same Florilegium of Stobzus we 
mentioned above, ‘‘ but if I am of un- 
derstanding mind—that is better than a 
strong arm.”’ 
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The fact that THe BooKMAN prints 
this brief plea of an unauthorised advo- 
cate for defendants whuse case would 
otherwise go by default serves to prove 
—what its former folios also show—that 
its sympathies are really broad, and that 
there is room in its pages for some 
other woman than the hysterical woman 
with neurotic caterwaulings, and the un- 
authoritative young woman who makes 
dictionaries at so much a mile. 


Kate Stephens. 





A BALLADE OF BYGONES. 


Into what dim, unlettered night 

Do our romantic idols stray ? 
Whither has Trilby taken flight 

And where does Ben Hur’s chariot sway ? 
The Little Minister is grey ; 

No more does Robert Elsmere pose ; 
Where do the favourites delay ? 

Nay, where is yestermorning’s rose ? 


Forgotten is The Manxman’s might ; 
And what of Tess do bookmen say ? 
The Prisoner of Zenda’s plight 
Is one with Fauntleroy’s at play. 


Mulvaney, Ortheris ! 


Where are they? 


On Sherlock Holmes the shadows close ; 
Why do their memories decay ? 
Ah, where is yestermorning’s rose ? 


They walked Romance’s flowery height, 
Nor Howells’ self could them dismay ; 
Made all of sweetness and of light, 
For which Philistines loved to pay. 
Now each his unlamented way 
To libraried oblivion goes, 
And on their tombs we toss a spray 
Of yestermorning's faded rose. 


ENVOY, 


Prints ’twas not yours the fate to stay 
With all the art the era knows, 

For fame in this.decadent day 
Is but as yestermorning’s rose. 


Edward A. Church, 
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MY 


Obedient to the Editors, I write about 
** My Literary Heresies,’’ though I am 
not consciously guilty of any. The 
difficulty is to find a standard of Liter- 
ary Orthodoxy. There is no Sacred 
Congregation of the Index, in Litera- 
ture, to ban sinners against the Catholic 
Verity. There is not even an Academy 
in England, a recognised source of au- 
thority. One of the Goncourts averred 
that all literary discussions came, at 
last, to this, *‘ My taste is better than 
yours.”’ The Ettrick Shepherd also 
(according to Miss Repplier, for I can- 
not verify the reference) described a 
critic as ‘‘ bigoted to his ain abeelities.’’ 
We are all apt to be bigoted to our own 
abilities, and, in literature, every man 
deems himself *‘ the measure of the Uni- 
verse.’ This theory, if a heresy, is uni- 
versally, though unconsciously held, 
and is not a peculiar innovation of the 
present unworthy scribe. 

Let it also be noted that, apart from 
literary heresies, there are literary sins. 
The most orthodox Catholic, or Cove- 


nanter, in matters of belief, may, in 
matters of conduct, be little better than 


the wicked. He may recognise the 
beauty of holiness, yet may freely break 
every commandment. Thus I may, 
and do, admire Shakespeare and Moliére, 
Pindar and Plato, even more than I ad- 
mire Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Corelli. 
This frame of. mind, I conceive, is or- 
thodox, yet I may read Mr. Hall Caine 
and Miss Marie Corelli much more fre- 
quently than I read Moliére and Plato, 
Pindar and Shakespeare. As a matter 
of fact I don’t; but I might, and this 
would be (I conceive) a literary sin 
against knowledge, but not a literary 
heresy. It would be a literary heresy 
if I said, speaking of the author of The 
Manxman, ‘‘ A greater than Shakespeare 
is here ;’ and speaking of the author 
of The Sorrows of Barabbas, ‘* A greater 
than Miss Austen or than Sappho is 
here.’" Of course either of these judg- 
ments may be true, or both may be true, 
but both would be heretical. Coper- 
nicus made heretical observations, 
which were true for all that. The only 
standard of literary orthodoxy is the 
opinion of the ages, and of the best 
judges, Thus when a reviewer, in the 
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Academy, 1 think, called Victor Hugo 
‘*the most notorious of nobodies,’’ he 
was as heretical as he knew how to be, 
in the circumstances. The ages have 
hardly had time to give their verdict on 
Hugo, but the best judges, foreign and 
domestic, have given theirs, which con- 
tradicts that of the reviewer. 

Now, accepting the judgment of the 
ages, and of the best minds, as the test 
of literary orthodoxy, I may boast that 
I am no heretic. I believe in the whole 
creed, in all the great Gods, from Ho- 
mer to Tennyson, that is, as far as my 
very limited reading goes. Goethe, 
Cervantes, Dante, I mainly take in a 
spirit of faith, not having such familiar- 
ity with German, Spanish, and Italia2 
as to justify me in the sin of schism. 
Even in sips, even in translations, the 
great Gods are great and worthy of all 
praise. The ancient classics, thanks to 
my schoolmaster’s assiduity, I can read, 
and, if it be orthodox to admire them, 
even to idolatry, I am no heretic. But 
I am a sinner. I read the Greek An- 
thology more frequently, and with a 
pleasure more intimate and natural, 
than I read Aschylus or Sophocles. 
This is original sin. I know, and do 
humbly confess, that the Zdipus Tyran- 
nus, or the Prometheus, is, as poetry, 


‘worth more than all the tuneful twitters 


of Meleager, and Rufinus, and Leonidas 
of Tarentum, and Paulus Silentiarius. 
I abhor and condemn that heresy of Ed- 
gar Poe, that there is no such thing as 
a good long poem. I worship architec 
tonics and criticism of life, and noble 
ideas in noble words. But I am a mis- 
erable sinner, video meliora probogue, de- 
teriora sequor. 

The Old Man, even Adam, in my 
members, forsakes Sophocles, and hies 
back to Meleager and Rufinus, to Helio- 
dorus and Rhodocleia. Mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa! but it is a sin, not a 
heresy. Besides, we did not read the 
Anthology at school! Vergil, again, I 
admire intellectually, and with my 
heart, but ‘‘for human pleasure,’’ | 
may, in certain moments, prefer Catul- 
lus. 

Probably my chief heresy, if it be 
really a heresy, is a distaste (compara- 
tively speaking) for dramatic poetry. 
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The Roman comedians I have never 
been able to read with real enjoyment, 
nay, they generally bore me. But this, 
too, is a matter of taste, rather than of 
opinion. I do not maintain that Plautus 
is inferior to Lucian, but I read Lucian 
joyfully, and Plautus only when, for 
any reason of the literary profession, I 
cannot help myself. The Restoration 
Comedy, so highly, and, I doubt not, 
so justly lauded, I have never read at 
all. It bores me, and I do not believe 
in constraining our tastes, or in forced 
and affected admirations. My conduct 
is simply criminal, I hope to do better 
and to have a try at Wycherley. I may 
admire him late in the day, as La Fon- 
taine came late, but with enthusiasm, 
to Baruch. Asto Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, except as lyric poets, I am nearly in 
the same case. I hold it no heresy to 
maintain that Shakespeare is an unequal 
writer—he chose to be so—and that many 
of his jokes are of a medizval inepti- 
tude. The plot of Cyméeline is absurd ; 
as Madame du Deffand says, it lacks / 
sens commun. The Sonnets contain 
much contemporary affectation and ob- 
scurity. What is great in Paradise Lost 
is the verse, the ** organ voice of Eng- 
land,’’ the imagination, the magnificent 
character of Satan, not the conception 
of the epic asa whole. That is contem- 
porary, and even sectarian. Dr. John- 
son could not stand Paradise Lost. I 
myself prefer, ‘‘ for human pleasure,’’ 
Milton’s lyrics, sonnets, ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ 
‘*Comus,’’ to his great epic poem, not 
as rating the latter lower, but as a mat- 
ter of simple liking. There is, I think, 
only one epic poet, who forever holds 
the human attention, in every age and 
land, and he, of course, is Homer. To 
believe in him, as a man and a poet, 
was once orthodox, is now heresy. I 
may be called a heretic in this opinion ; 
if so, I am a heretic with Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Longinus, and all the world, practi- 
cally, before the French Revolution. 
For the rest, in Chaucer, Spenser, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, Shel- 
ley, I do most unfeignedly believe, 
though parcus cultor, I confess, of the 
two earlier poets. As for Byron, if dis- 
belief is a heresy, I am the chief of sin- 
ners. I believe in Fielding as, with 
Scott and Miss Austen, one of the three 
greatest English novelists. Smollett 
and Richardson I cannot place so high, 
even as a matter of intellectual assent, 
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preferring Thackeray. Of them all, 
Fielding and Miss Austen are the most 
perfect and blameless, for the vices of 
Scott are no new discovery —they were 
blamed by all of his critical contempo- 
raries—and Thackeray does preach too 
much, is careless of construction (a 
mere fault of indolence), and, in spite 
of his unique style, is frequently reck- 
less of grammar. .*‘ Tell me not what 
too well I know,”’ as Landor says of 
Catullus, but Thackeray’s and Scott’s 
are amiable blemishes. 

As to the French genius, from the 
Song of Roland to the best things of Gyp, 
it ‘‘ has given me medicines to make me 
love it ;’’ but alas, not to love Corneille, 
who is as much of a Roman as ofa 
Frenchman. Video meliora, in Corneille ; 
I prefer the Abbé Prévost, deteriora 
seguor. If it be a heresy to rate the Ice- 
landic sagamen, or some of them, as 
only second (at a vast distance) to Ho- 
mer, then indeed I ama heretic. And 
certainly I have not the public with 
me ; the public which, to be sure, knows 
about as much of the //iad as of the 
Nyala. 

By “‘literature,’’ the public, and very 
many critics, mean new novels, a few 
poems, and works on philosophical sub- 
jects they don’t understand, by politi- 
cians and other noted amateurs. 

But I recognise no standard of ortho- 
doxy in the contests of the yearly book- 
matket. We have not reached the 
proper point in the perspective; our 
personal likes, dislikes, jealousies, en- 
vies, enmities, friendships, are too much 
with us, for a serious and permanent 
verdict. Again, we read new books 
with little thought of comparison, with 
slight reflection. Thus 77ri/by amused 
my a taste extremely when I read 
it, but I never thought of seriously ap- 
plying to it a literary touch-stone. It 
was enough that Mr. Du Maurier, that 
most deeply regretted man and artist, 
gave me a happy day. We cannot ap- 
ply literary touch-stones, standards, 
comparisons, in a hurry, and, without 
the possession of such standards in wide 
reading, ancient and modern, I do not 
see how we can be critics at all. This 
opinion also may be a heresy, in our 
age; it is, however, one to which I am 
wedded. Indeed, I am conscious of a 
hundred defects in taste—it is a great 
defect to be indifferent to the drama; 
it is, perhaps, another to hate tracts dis- 
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guised as novels—but, as a matter of 
intellectual assent, I think that the opin- 
ion of the ages and of the best minds is, 
almost invaiiably, correct. Against that 
never may I raise the heels of private 
judgment. 

Nothing can be more orthodox than 
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and Froude more often than Clarendon, 
and Macaulay in preference to Titus 
Livius. The spirit, like Barkis, ‘is 
willing’ (1 am heretical enough to ad- 
mire Dickens), the flesh is weaker than 
water. Iam like an orthodox but lax 
brigand of the Abruzzi, yet orthodox 


these conclusions. A sinner I am, of Iam: 
the darkest dye ; but not a heretic. I 
read modern novels more frequently, 


alas, than I read Spenser, and Stubbs 


‘* Even in this faith I choose to live and die " 


Andrew Lang. 


THE FAIR LITTLE COLLEEN. 


‘** There is one at the door, Wolfe O’ Driscoll, 
At the door, who is bidding you come !”’ 

** Who is he that wakes me in the darkness, 
Calling when all the world’s dumb ?”’ 


“* Six horses has he to his carriage, 
Six horses blacker than the night, 
And their twelve red eyes in the shadows 
Twelve lamps he carries for his light ; 


** And his coach is a coffin black and mouldy, 
A huge black coffin open wide : 
He asks for your soul, Wolfe O’ Driscoll, 
Who is calling at the door outside.”’ 


** Who let him thro’ the gates of my gardens, 
Else no entry the strong bolts gave ?’’ 

“ *Twas the father of the fair little colleen 
You drove to her heart-broke grave.’’ 


** And who let him pass through the courtyard, 
By loosening the bar and the chain ?”’ 

** Oh, who but the brother of the colleen 
Who lies in the cold and the rain !’’ 


‘* Then who drew the latch at the portal, 
And into my house bade him go ?’’ 

‘** She, the mother of the poor, sweet colleen, 
Who lies in her youth so low.”’ 


‘* What is here, that he dare not enter, 
Stands the doors of my chamber between ?”’ 
‘“* Ah, the ghost of the fair little colleen, 
Herself from the churchyard green.”’ 


Dora Sigerson. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS.* 


The Seven Seas is a garland of poems 
and songs more or less nautical, to 
which is hung a pendant of over a dozen 
new Barrack-room Ballads. 1 have ex- 
amined it with wonder, reluctant admi- 
ration, repulsion, dismay. And, worse, 
I have promised to write about it—to 
write about admitted masterpieces which 
are utterly out of my line, which I can 
neither understand nor appreciate, 
which violate the literary principles 
which I hold most dear. How can I 
write with even justice—how write any- 
thing whatever to the purpose concern- 
ing works of genius which it is my wish 
and fixed intention always to ignore? 
One can be many-sided ; to be every- 
sided is to be a mass of protoplasm or a 
humbug. I feel—I almost know—that 
my first principles are right ; but I own 
that when they are outraged, some 
chemical process takes place—some ef- 
fervescence, ebullition, or what not— 
and a mist of indifference or even prej- 
udice is evolved to blind me to the real 
merits of the subject under analysis. 
To be perfectly catholic one must. be- 
lieve everything a little, but nothing 
very much. One critic is born a Catho- 
lic; another a Protestant. Each are 
useful beacons in their way: the one a 
steady reflector, too often, perhaps, a 
revolving light ; the other an intermit- 
tent flash, which at least serves to meas- 
ure the darkness. Prejudice is, of 
course, highly reprehensible, but, after 
all, is not without its sweet uses. No 
doubt if we have strong and solid rea- 
sons for disliking a work, we ought to 
stifle that dislike and try to take a prop- 
er interest, to put ourself in the author’s 
place, to look out for beauties, to keep 
our noses against the grindstone until 
we feel a pleasurable friction, and so 
on; but we don’t—and won’t. Not in 
literature only—in everything. Thus, 
machinery—I admit it as an ugly, whole- 
some fact, but ignore it all I can. To 
this day I have contrived to remain 
blessedly ignorant of how the steam 
works the engine. This is prejudice, 
but surely harmless ; for what concern 


* The Seven Seas. 
New York: D. Appleton 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
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have I in machines ? 
mire them against the grain? You lure 
me down into the engine-room. You 
explain, you expatiate. I smile, I nod, 
Icompliment, | even put in an intelligent 
inquiry—for courtesy makes hypocrites 
of us all ; and you think I am vastly in- 
terested. But I am not even listening. 
Furtively closing my eyes against the 
stupid, shuddering, slavish cranks, and 
my nostrils against the smell, the smell, 
the hateful, modern, utilitarian, eco- 
nomically defensible smell, I muse upon 
white decks and pitchy fragrances, and 
saffron skies fretted by the slender spars 
and diaper cordage of the good ships of 
old. 

Well, all this is something more than 
illustration, and comes near to being an 
allegory. For what I say to the me- 
chanical enthusiast-I would say to Mr. 
Kipling, if I dared. His earlier prose 
works, down to Many /nventions, 1 stud- 
ied with enthusiasm and eulogised in 
many columns. Of his later prose I 
have read nothing ; of his poetry but a 
few fragments. And now I find it just 
what I feared—as clever, as powerful, 
as utterly inadmissible, beyond my com- 
prehension and remote from my sympa- 
thies. Others are more fortunate. 
Among the appended advertisements I 
seem to catch at a straw. ‘‘ The Bar- 
rack-room Ballads,’’ says a critic, “‘ teem 
with imagination, they palpitate with 
emotion. We read them with laughter 
and tears; the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words 
tingle with life; and if this be not po- 
etry, what is?’ What is? Why, mere- 
ly all the poetry of all the great poets— 
the poets whose themes, whose treat- 
ment, and whose language were all en- 
tirely poetical. With more point might 
we ask, If the poetry from Homer down- 
ward which universal criticism has sanc- 
tioned be really poetry, what then is 
this new school of blood and iron, of 
slang and profanity? The New Poetry 
is no more poetry than the New Woman 
is a woman. or New Caledonia a land 0’ 
cakes. It leaves me strangely indiffer- 
ent. Granted that it ‘‘teems with im- 
agination,’’ often grandiose and rich, 
sometimes, alas, undisciplined and ex- 
travagant, I cannot hear it ‘* palpitate 


Why should I ad- 
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with emotion,’’ but only throb with the 
mechanical beat of a high-pressure en- 
gine. I shed no tear—not once did I 
laugh—just now and then a smile at 
some brilliant flash of wit. The metres 
are well enough—often modelled on 
Mr. Swinburne’s—but the words are 
too ‘‘cunningly ordered’’ to “‘ tingle 
with life’’ in unsophisticated ears. 
Many of them I do not understand—the 
slang, the shibboleths of the forecastle 
and the barrack-room, the colonial 
phrases and allusions, not even all the 
archaic and far-fetched words which 
Mr. Kipling loves to revive. Some- 
times the “‘ cunning order’’ seems due 
to the exigencies of the ‘‘ throbbing 
metre,’ and the result is obscurity and 
mystification. Alas, this straw avails 
not! The critic affords no ideas that I 
dare purloin and adapt. 

There remain my careful notes on the 
several poems. The fire alone shall 
digest them. For what sincerity can 
harbour in the less or more of praise 
doled out to the details of a whole which 
one dislikes and deplores? Nothing 
seems left but to hold one’s peace, or to 
hint very briefly—to lay down and sub- 
stantiate them would require many 
pages—the grounds of my dissent from 
the main principles of this new school 
of poetry. 

There is here no question as to those 
pieces in which Mr. Kipling adheres to 
orthodox poetical traditions, as in dig- 
nified lyrics like his *‘ Dedication’’ and 
**Song of Battle,’’ or in such brilliant 
jeux d esprit as the ‘‘ Neolithic Age’’ and 
the first half of the ‘‘ Three-Decker,”’ 
where he compares well with Hood and 
Praed. My remarks point only to those 
poems which exhibit most strongly his 
peculiar powers, tastes, and individ- 
uality. 

Now, first, as to his spirit, his atti- 
tude to men and things as shown in his 
selection of subjects and the treatment 
thereof. Suppose we call it the Brutal- 
Human spirit, of course in no offensive 
sense. It seems to me that his peculiar 
province, the domain where he was first 
pioneer, and will long reign supreme, is 
the Brute-Man, or Man-Brute, which- 
ever name you prefer. This to his 
praise —nay, to his supreme glory. For 
in all men the brute is a part, in many 
a large part, in some the whole. And 
to recognise, to teach, to convince, as 
he has done, that such men are not nec- 
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essarily less worthy than dogs and 
horses, that the brute in man is, after 
all, a noble animal in its way—this is a 
solid service to morals and to literature. 
Mr. Bret Harte and his followers (among 
them Stevenson in his Wrecker and £bd 
Tide) are scarcely rivals ; they charmed 
but did not convince at all. Their 
Sentimental Ruffian (in whom I have 
but sparingly believed) is always a re- 
fined, sensitive gentleman by birth or 
by instinct, who has gone to the bad 
and got crusted over. Mr. Kipling's 
function is to cut down to the Natural 
Man through all disguises, and in his 
conscientious, sternly righteous surgery 
he rarely fails. But, as I feared long 
since, he is going and will go too far, 
carrying the public also with him. His 
marvellous pictures, so vivid, impres- 
sive, and convincing, must perforce 
tend to make us not only condone, but 
positively admire the lawless force, the 
furious passions, the sordid vulgarity, 
the wildly picturesque sins of the Brute- 
Man. When reading his greatest tales 
I felt this as much as you, and, like 
you, flattered myself by saying : ** Away 
with squeamish prudery! This is hon- 
est ; this is true ; this is natural. Why 
be ashamed of it?’ Were we quite sin- 
cere? Did not ourenthusiasm savour of 
the decadence? When in our easy-chairs 
we gloated over the murderous frays, 
the hellish frenzies and the mortal 
agonies, did not the down-turned thumbs 
of the Roman amphitheatre warn us? 
More I will not say. But just this 
much, that the Man which Mr. Kipling 
has revealed to us is but a part of Hu- 
manity—a fine, an interesting, a sym- 
pathetic part, but surely not the best 
part, nor that upon which it profits the 
multitude to dwell too fondly. 
But the main point is this. 


Mr. Kip- 
-ling’s aims and methods being what 
they are, prose, not poetry, is his only 
fit vehicle—prose, which can express 
fully everything high and low, not po- 
etry, which can only express a few 
things, though it expresses them ex- 


quisitely. Now, is it narrowing too 
strictly the definition of poetry to put 
comic and serio-comic songs and the 
whole music-hall minstrelsy outside the 
pale? Ought we even to admit satiri- 
cal verses in the vernacular like the 
““Biglow Papers’’? Or songs which, 
being aimed to catch the fancy and to 
be adopted by the vulgar for their pleas- 
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ure, instruction, and inspiration, are 
larded with vulgarisms of thought and 
expression? As to these last I might 
be doubtful if 1 thought that Mr. Kip- 
ling’s soldier-songs were actually dis- 
placing the pompous old favourites, 
such as the “‘ Tired Soldier’’ and the 
‘‘ British Grenadiers.’’* Now his poems 
nearly all come under one of the above 
heads—most under the serio-comic. As 
such I have not a word to say against 
them. My sole, but strenuous objec- 
tion is that by many (as by the critic 
quoted above) they are regarded as seri- 
ous poetry, and that in some unmistaka- 
ble but indefinable way (apart from or- 
thodox print and binding) they do seem 
to regard themselvesas such. Mr. Kip- 
ling is, or pretends to be, so much in 
earnest ; he weaves in so many fine fan- 
cies among his deliberate deformities ; 
he at unexpected moments assumes such 
high ground. I firmly believe that he 
does mean it for poetry, and has formed 
some theory of naturalistic composition 
which 1 humbly deplore. Narrow verse 
and raise prose—is our safest maxim. 
Poetry should never reflect the sordid 
ideas and coarse expressions of vulgar 
minds. It can stoop at times with 
Wordsworth to childlike simplicity, but 
never to slang ; it is powerless to depict 
low life, because its very nature must 
destroy the impression of actuality 
which alone justifies the choice of such 
subjects. Take one instance—Mr. Kip- 
ling’s longest, most ambitious piece, 
‘*The Mary Gloster.’”’ It is built on 
two bad models, Tennyson's ‘* May 
Queen’’ and ‘Northern Farmer.” 
Now literary usage and a sense of fitness 
allow CEnone and Tithonus to reel off 
their impassioned soliloquies in perfect 
metre, but how does the vernacular gar- 
rulity of a prosaic, shrewd, old money- 
maker gain by being tortured into 
verse? It loses the veracity of prose 
without becoming poetry. But the last 
dying speech (eleven pages long) of old 
Gloster is more flagrant. As a prose 
study it would have been admirable, 
though his sentimental craze about the 
funeral is inconsistent with his business 


_ *I have since been informed by a dragoon 
just returned from India and Egypt that while 
Mr. Kipling’s stories are highly appreciated in 
the barrack-room (my informant seemed well 
versed in most of them) the ballads are neglect- 
ed. ‘‘ What we sing are the latest songs out, 
and a few of the old things.’’ 
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character. Sir Anthony is an ignorant, 
sordid, vulgar, obscene, impeniteht vil- 
lain, who has made himself and his mil- 
lions by fraud and avarice. Tohis gen- 
teel son he groans out the tale of his tri- 
umphant crimes and sordid grievances ; 
every idea, every image is mean, every 
expression coarse or revolting. Now I 
grant that nearly all he says, such a man 
might and would have said, but, be 
sure, he would never have said it in 
rhyme. A grovelling soul without one 
ray of romance (for the funeral craze 
was only superstitious monomania), he 
is valuable only from the realistic verac- 
ity of his presentation, and that illusion 
of veracity is utterly destroyed, when 
with his last breath he persists in versi- 
fying his slang and ribaldry. And yet 
it has been asked—‘‘ If this be not po- 
etry, what is ?”’ 

Let this one instance suffice of the 
error which lies at the root of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s system. Compared to this his 
cther faults are trifling. Among them 
is the daring familiarity, in many eyes 
amounting to profanity, which marked 
his ‘‘ Tomlinson,’’ and reappears in the 
** Last Chantey.’’ There is also a ten- 
dency to stereotype the protest against 
prudery, and to keep up the high-pres- 
sure flesh-and-blood tone, by not only 
calling a spade a spade, but by flourish- 
ing one every now and then as a sort of 
standard, and by an ostentatious coarse- 
ness of allusion to the venerable mys- 
teries of generation and maternity, 
which, after all, is more boyish than 
manly. That the volume is full of abil- 
ity, of knowledge of men, of insight, of 
powerful expression, even of several of 
the elements which conspire to make 
great poetry, goes without saying, so I 
have not troubled to say it. That the 
author could write such poetry is very 
possible, but only by adopting new sub- 
jects and new methods. My concern 
has been only with the salient truth 
which seems to leap to light from every 
page—namely, that those phases of hu- 
manity and its environment which he 
has made peculiarly his own, and which, 
revealed in his magic prose, assume 
well-nigh the glamour of poetry, sink, 
when weighted with the trammels of 
verse even by fingers dexterous as his, 
beneath prose to the level of serio-comic 
extravaganza, 

Y. 7. 
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ROCHEFORT AND BOULANGER.* 


The last part of the Rochefort me- 
moirs—that is to say, the whole of Vol- 
ume V. of the French edition—is devoted 
to a review of the famous Boulanger 
episode. As is well known, Rochefort 
was the General’s confidant and adviser 
throughout that serio-comic affair, and 
he was, therefore, in a better position 
than any one else to know the true in- 
side history of those famous intrigues 
which cost Boulanger his life and Roche- 
fort himself six years of exile. It is 
doubtful, however, that M. Rochefort 
has told all he knows. In fact, the 
memoirs reveal little that is not already 
public properiy. M. Rochefort would, 
in truth, have no interest in disclosing 
facts that could only incriminate him- 
self. 

He begins by enumerating the causes 
that led to the General’s enormous popu- 
larity with the masses—a popularity 
that nearly placed him in the Palace of 
the Elysée as President or Military Dic- 
tator. There were, he says, two causes 
for this. First, the unpopularity and 
incapacity of the existing Ferry Minis- 
try, whom the mob held responsible for 
all Fiance’s colonial troubles ; second, 
Boulanger’s unequivocal attitude and 
language toward the hereditary enemy 
Germany, and also his vigorous and hu- 
manitarian reforms while Minister of 
War. He permitted the soldiers to wear 
beards and to go to bed later than eight 
o’clock. He moved to other cities regi- 
ments that by favouritism had been al- 
lowed to be garrisoned in one place for 
fourteen consecutive years. ‘‘ These 
measures,’’ declares the journalist, 
** aroused the fury of the reactionaries, 
and made a popular idol of the man.’”’ 

Concerning the General as a soldier 
and a patriot, Rochefort has this to say : 

‘“*T, who was the recipient of all Boulanger'’s 
secrets, and before whom he unbosomed him- 
self all the more freely because he knew I was 
incapable of betraying him—I feel it my duty 
to declare that all the judgments formed re- 
garding him, even the most favourable, are al- 
most completely erroneous. Politics were an 
mdisputable means with him, but entirely sec- 
ondary. His aim, and the only one he pursued 
obstinately, was revenge for our disasters and 
the repossession of our two lost provinces. He 


*Les Aventures de Ma Vie. Par Henri 


Rochefort. Tome v. Paris: Paul Dupont. 

The Adventures of My Life. By “Henri 
Rochefort. Eng. trans. 2 vols. New York: 
Edward Arnold. $7.50. 
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waited only for the moment when, having en- 
tirely reorganized the army, he could find an 
opportunity to put himself at its head and 
march against the enemy." 


Rochefort did not meet Boulanger for 
some time after the latter’s popularity 
began, and as the pamphleteer was ever 
eager to seize upon anything or any- 
body to discredit the government, he 
was quick to see how a man like Bou- 
langer could be induced to attempt even 
the wildest schemes. Rochefort seems 
plausible enough when one is reading 
him, but his whole career shows him to 
have been in conflict with every form 
of government—imperial and republi- 
can—and to have had no consistent pol- 
icy of his own. In other words. Roche- 
fort is an irresponsible meddler in poli- 
tics, and a dangerous one because of his 
clever pen. 


‘IT had seen Boulanger only once before he 
was made Minister,”’ he writes. ‘* The support 
I gave him in L’/ntransigeant was, therefore, 
—— a matter of policy. It was only on the 
day following the inauguration of the Cercle 
Militaire, at which he presided, that I was taken 
to him. After referring in complimentary 
terms to the magnificent ovation given him by 
the crowds in the street the previous evening, 
I gave him this bitter pill to swallow: ‘ You 
may be sure that you are eating the best dishes 
now. I know what popularity is. You'll pa 
for all these acclamations one day. They will 
call you traitor and robber ; they will insist that 
= wanted to poison your father so as to in 

erit quicker. I, myself, after having been 
borne aloft in triumph, have been accused of 
burglary and of robbing church poor-boxes.’ 
Boulanger laughed. Yet the troubles 1 prophe- 
sied then were far less than those that came.”’ 


When the Schnabele incident tcok 
place, Boulanger was the man of the 
hour. War with Germany seemed in- 
evitable ; the drav’ général and his black 
hoise were hailed as the saviours of 
France. 


rn 


“‘ I was among the first,’ says Rochefort, ‘‘ to 
hasten to the General to gather particulars con- 
cerning the outrage, and find out what our gov- 
ernment proposed to do. I found Foulanger 
perfectly calm, like a man who has taken a 
supreme resolution and will not go beyond the 
limit that he himself has attributed to reconcili- 
ation. When I entered he was standing at the 
door of his office. He closed the door and said : 
‘If they really mean war, they will always be 
able to provoke it, even during negotiations. 
We must therefore mobilise without the loss of 
a moment’s time.’ And, in fact, while I was 
with him he rang his bell ten times to send off 
messengers with orders. I received, therefore, 
from my visit the disquieting impression that 
an absolute rupture with Germany hung only 
byathread. And, I am free to confess, Boulan 
ger appeared so full of ardour and so disposed 
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to go ahead. that I could not help sharing his 
enthusiasm."’ 


The extraordinary ovations given to 
the General by the Parisians alarmed 
the government beyond measure, and 
Boulanger was banished to Clermont 
Ferrand. ‘* This step,’’ says Rochefort, 
‘“made a martyr of the General, and 
founded Boulangism.”’ 


“ France,’’ writes the journalist, ‘‘ which be- 
lieved itself preserved for a long time from 
military incapacity and dishonest politics, ob- 
jected to the shameful yoke that the govern. 
ment tried to impose on it, and Boulanger thus 
became the centre and the pivot of the oppo- 
sition which arose on every side. The real 
cause of the government’s apprehension was its 
conviction that if a pretender ventured to un- 
dertake an attempt to strangle the Republic, he 
might be met at the railway station by the same 
hundred and fifty thousand patriots who made 
the ovation to the general.”’ 


As will be remembered, Boulanger’s 
name was mixed up in the scandal re- 
garding the traffic in the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, in which Wilson, the 
son-in-law of President Grévy, was im- 
plicated. Rochefort is emphatic in de- 
fending Boulanger from the charge. 
He says : 

** It was an infamous and, above all, a stupid 
calumny. And who was it that started these 
revolting insinuations ; who spread the gossip ? 
General Ferron himself, who, in his quality as 
Minister of War, should have defended the 
officer whom he had appointed to the command 
of the Tuirteenth Corps.”’ 


se 


Now comes the first ‘‘ revelation’’ of 
the book, the story of how Rochefort 
and his friends tried to secure power by 
Stratagem. President Grévy had been 
more than compromised by his son-in- 
law’s escapades. The old man could 
not succeed in forming a ministry to re- 
place the Rouvier Ministry, which had 
tried to save Wilson, and resignation 
appeared to be the only way out of the 
dilemma. Then the plotters decided to 
act. . 


‘*The election of Ferry to the Presidency 
seemed imminent,’’ writes Rochefort. ‘‘ That 
w ould be disaster which ve must do all to avert. 
We met at the house of Georges Laguerre, in 
tae Rue Saint Honoré. There were present 
Laisaat, Andrieux, Boulanger, and myself. 
Ciémenceau was also at the meeting, which 
lastei until three in the morning, and consti- 
tute 1 what has since been called ‘ the historical 
nigit,’ although we made no pretension to 
make it part of history. They have pretended 
to consider our deliberations as the result of a 
plot In reality nothing but perfectly lezal pro- 
ceedings were plotted then. Wesimply wished 
to wriggle through one of the numerous moth- 
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holes in the Constitution. This is what it was : 
* When a Ministry has fallen, which happens fre- 
quently in our country, it 1emains at its post to 
attend to current business until the President 
succeeds in organising another. Now there is 
no limit to this state of affairs. The Rouvier 
Cabinet had just fallen. M. Grévy had the 
right to wait fifteen days, a month, three months 
before finding a substitute. It was on this fac- 
ulty that we based ourselves to organise the 
coup that we were meditating, and which, by 
unhoped for accident, would have been revolu- 
tionary without ceasing to be constitutional. 
Freycinet, Clémenceau, and a few others hav- 
ing declined the mission to form a cabinet on 
the débrzs of that just fallen, we presented one 
to old Grévy, as follows : 

** Boulanger for War. 

** Laisant for Education. 

** Laguerre for Justice. 

‘* On condition of adhering to this list, Father 
Grévy was secured in the only thing he really 
cared about—his maintenance at the Elysée. 
He would send away his son-in-law, and we 
would present ourselves before the Chamber 
with a declaration promising constitutional re- 
vision in the broadest sense, which implied 
the suppression of the Senate. We would ask 
Parliament for a vote of confidence, which, nat- 
urally, would be refused by an overwhelming 
majority. But, although overthrown, Grévy 
would be entitled to keep us to attend to cur- 
rent business. If the Chamber and the Senate 
attempted to drag us from our ministerial 
benches, they would be guilty of sedition. We 
should be compelled to move the seat of the gov- 
ernment to Versailles, and the Parisian pupula- 
tion, which never tired of acclaiming fonlan. 
ger, being incontestably with us, the parliamen 
tarians would soon be where we wished them to 
be. Boulanger, who was then in Paris on mili- 
pe business, and was to return to his command 
at Clermont the following day, was present at 
these deliberations without taking part. 

**Clémenceau, who could not reconcile our 
anti-parliamentary schemes with his ideas con- 
cerning the tribune and legality, showed plaini 
that night his intention to break definitely with 
Boulanger, whom he seemed to regard as out- 
side of any solution. When the plan, to which 
only Grévy’s consent was necessary, was defi- 
nitely settled, I took, I remember, a sheet of 

per, on which I wrote down the names of the 

uture ministers as fast as we appointed them. 

Andrieux undertook to go and prupose the list 
to the old tenant of the Elysée, to whom the 
Chamber had given notice to quit, and whoasked 
nothing better than to renew his lease. If he 
entered into our views, instead of the message 
of resignation that was hourly expected at the 
Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg, he would 
issue a sort of proclamation to the country, in 
which he would declare that he had finally con- 
stituted a Ministry with which he was in perfect 
sympathy, and which would appear that very 
day before Parliament.”’ 


Grévy, however, refused to be hood- 
winked. He replied : 
‘‘ All I can see in the offers you make me is 


that you don’t want to serve me, but to use me 
Once the masters, nothing would be easier for 
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you than to crush me, and it is probable that 
you would not hesitate.”’ 


** In which,"’ adds the journalist with 
amusing frankness, ** the old gentleman 
was not mistaken.”’ 

Meanwhile Boulanger’s popularity 
with the masses increased steadily. 
The air was full of rumours of plots and 
coups d état. The General became candi- 
date for the Department of the Nord, 
and was elected to the Chamber by the 
enormous majority of 172,500 votes. 
Rochefort says : 


‘That election inaugurated the series of tri- 
umphant scrutins which were to avenge the 
ex-minister for all the base iniquities with which 
he had been pursued.”’ 


Rochefort confesses that he himself 
wrote most of the General's startling 
manifestoes. He writes: 


“‘T had rented for the summer a charming 
little villa, situated in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
the entrance to the Suresnes Bridge, and al- 
most every morning the General came out on 
horseback to pay mé a visit, accompanied by 
Count Dillon. They sometimes lunched with 
my family and me in the garden, and afterward 
we sat down and prepared manifestoes or re- 
plies necessitated by the incessant attacks 
against him. I usually wrote the replies, and 
Alfred Naquet wrote the longer speeches. It 


was —— who elaborated together with Bou. 
the 


langer rojects of revision which the gen- 
eral read before the Chamber, and which 
brought Floquet to the tribune to pronounce 
his epigram, celebrated for its inanity, ‘ At your 
age Napoleon was dead.’ ”’ 


The crisis and also the end came with 
the elections of 1889. Boulanger op- 
posed the ministerial candidate Jacques, 
and the latter was smothered under. 
Boulanger was the most popular man 
in France. Something was expected of 
him at any moment. A march on the 
Elysée and the proclamation of a military 
dictatorship was rumoured. Whether 
Boulanger at any time seriously enter- 
tained this idea will probably never be 
known. Rochefort certainly does not 
enlighten us, nor do we think he is sin- 
cere when he says : 

“A coup d'état is the act of a government 
which employs the military and civil forces un- 
der its authority to overthrow a Constitution to 
which it has sworn obedience. Boulanger, not 
a. a Minister, nor even a soldier, and hav- 
ing for him not only his popularity in Paris, 
but all over French territory, would not have 
committed any crime in permitting himself to 
be carried to power on the wave of popularity.”’ 


If that were his ambition, Boulanger 
was not strong enough to live up to it, 
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for he fled to Belgium directly he heard 
that a warrant for his arrest had been 
issued. Regarding his sad end, Roche- 
fort says: 


‘Later Boulanger took Madame de Bonne- 
main, who had grown worse. to Brussels, and 
after a few weeks I received the following tele- 

am: ‘All is over. I am very unhappy.’ 

uring the two months that separated this 
death from his own, the general lived as if ina 
trance. For fear of alarming his family. who 
suspected his intention, he strained himself to 
affect gaiety, saying. * Come. let’s sit down to 
dinner. I'mhorribly hungry.’ Then he would 
sit before his plate and play with the food with 
his fork. . .. He promised his niece that he 
would not kill himself during the month of 
October. It was then September 28th. He 
kept his word, for it was September 29th, in the 
morning, that he blew his brains out.’’ 


A. H. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


There is a certain professional advan- 
tage to a new poet in being anonymous 
as well as deceased. The proclivity of 
Mabel Loomis Todd for editing the 
dead, while it is not so valuable to the 
literary world in this instance as in that 
of Emily Dickinson, cannot be said to 
have been misdirected. There are some 
very good lines in A Cycle of Sonnets, 
though the name is somewhat astronomi- 
cal and ambitious for this very modest 
little flight of song. 


“* As print of noiseless centuries is shown 

On the veined crystal—so, dear, I would lead 

Through my soul’s eras to its present need ; 

You are so dear to me that you have known 

How each new vein within my heart has 
grown, 

Wrought from the force of pain—nor do I 
heed 

That side by side with pain this joy you 
read,” 


is representative of the memorial spirit, 
the almost historic dignity of a passion 
that has come to admire itself after 
many years of brooding. 

Under the title of Skenandoa Mr. Clin- 
ton Scollard has written upon scenes of 
carnage in an Indian fight of 1741, some 
gentle and pleasant lines exhibiting a 
repose in the presence of danger, which 


*A Cycle of Sonnets. 
Loomis Todd. Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Skenandoa. By Clinton Scollard. $1.25. 

Daphne. Three Acts of Singing Nonsense. 
By Marguerite Merington. The Century Co. 
$1.25. 

The Garden of Dreams. 
John P. Morton & Co. 


Edited by Mabel 


By Madison Cawein. 
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has been popularly attributed hereto- 
fore to generals rather than to poets. 
Mr. Scollard is not at his best in this 
more or less conscious attempt to do 
something epic and historic, and it is to 
be feared that the spirit of the notes 
which in an inadvertent and unpoetic 
moment he allowed to be published at 
the end, has not been confined success- 
fully to the last few pages. His friends 
have reason to listen for better min- 
strelsy from Mr. Scollard. They will 
look forward to the time when he drops 
his autoharp and resumes his lyre. 

Our grandsires little suspected that 
the miracle play would come to this: 


‘** We are little shepherdesses 
Copied out of books of beauty, 
Combing out our golden tresses 
Is our pleasing duty ! 


‘* Toying with our little crookses, 
Singing slow-time, singing fast-time, 
Wading in Arcadian brookses, 
Is our pleasant pastime,”’ 


or that the dignified and long-honoured 
figure of the devil would degenerate 
into the Fat Fairy of Marguerite Mering- 
ton’s Daphne. 


** T act as psychical buffer 
’Twixt mortals and fate. 
Ah ! sweet is the balm of my drolling, 
My rallying, quizzical cheer ; 
Ah ! sweet is the task of consoling 
At so much a year.”’ 


Criticism, as is intimated in the intro- 
duction of this very clever singing non- 
sense, being ‘‘ knocked into a cocked 
hat,’’ by the serene and baffling location 
of the scene in Arcadia, it is only be- 
coming in us to admit at the outset that 
the dramatic editor of the Arcadian 
Bookman is the one man in the universe 
fit to comment upon these very lively 
lines. But we have had to read them 
through, and we have our rights. Some 
of the puns would be very bad even in 
Arcadia, and the abandon of the frivol- 
ity would be much heightened in effect 
by a richer intellectual element in the 
background and a more manifold satire 
and cross-reference to life. As a carica- 
ture of German opera the little comedy 
is at its best. It is also interesting as 
illustrating to the public at large the 
essential nature of the stage drama in 
distinction from the literary. Miss Mer- 
ington has omitted enough ideas to’ leave 
room for the music and the stage setting, 
and her readers will look forward to 
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seeing on the stage itself the missionary- 
joy of a real live Fiji monarch, and hear- 
ing the songs of the Arcadian shep- 
herdesses as they sing for the con- 
tinuance of their frivolous lives. 

The minor poet who has the daring 
to face the public with a bold, unexpur- 
gated volume of his scattered work runs 
the risk of revealing the breadth and 
scope of his minority. Mr. Cawein’s 
occasional poems have all had the ad 
vantage of the great, healthy setting of 
American common sense, and seeing 
one at a time in the dreary reaches of 
under imaginative prose, they have 
seemed to have a reason for existing, to 
add in their very extremeness a grace 
to the general effect of our literary ex- 
pression. By no means lacking in a 
very real personality, and not without 
the spirit of delight in beauty which 
does much to relieve his faults, Mr. 
Cawein’s work as a whole reveals at 
the slightest glance a strained and 
labouring muse hastening breathless 
through the world for words. The 
spiritual intensity, which in other men 
makes the most acceptable balance for 
this orthographical tirelessness, this 
stress of phrasing, is not to be found 
in Mr. Cawein, and the popular habit 
among minor poets of going about and 
glaring at nature everywhere for analo- 
gies is fatally fixed upon him. 

The most obvious revelation of the 
present volume is the narrowness of the 
poet’s imagination. While his verse is 
a revel in stars and moons, Mr. Cawein 
is singularly lacking in the atmosphere 
of vastness which belongs to these long- 
recognised tenants of the poet’s soul 
and the heavens. Not possessed of 
such power as there may be in a moral 
imagination, the sense of an urgent per- 
sonal life permeating all his vision, Mr. 
Cawein is wanting in the resource of 
mystery. His imagination is uninfinite. 
He shuts life in with his sky instead of 
letting it out. His stars have never 
the awful beauty that makes them face 
in the greater moods of men the other 
way. They shine, but in ‘‘ mossy 
dells.’"” With a mind that is almost 
morbidly out-doors, he seems to dwell 
in a continuous dampness of dews, and 
an endless, unremitting wind blows 
through every page. 

But passing over the wilful figures 
that flock through his lines, and forgiv- 
ing him his child sky, his lack of poetic 
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feeling in publishing poems in a single 
volume, many of which would have 
been individually very beautiful, it is a 
delight to acknowledge the minor orig- 
inality that invests them all, the beauty 
of a fancy which, though it lacks the 
humour to judge itself, wanders through 
the few experiences of the poet to give 
them often a distinction which no one 
can overlook. 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON’S “ NEW BAL- 
LADS.’”* 


For most of us the best poetry is the 
poetry which compels happiness, either 
by its message or its art. A Whitman 
touches up the lagging spirit like a 
tonic. An ode by Keats inspires the in- 
explicable inward delight that “‘ thrill’’ 
is a poor word for. Putting John Da- 
vidson to the test of message, he is dis- 
appointing. Now and then he has 
voiced a sort of Hill-Topperism which 
seemed to suggest that something lay 
heavy on his mind, but he has too much 
pagan blood in him to linger long on 
such a theme, and though the divinity 
of all sexual love is the last word in his 
New Ballads, one is reluctant to believe 


that his pen is most naturally compelled 


by such a sentiment. What he suffers 
from is the Scots disease of metaphysics. 
And when Mr. Davidson is metaphysi- 
cal he is minor. A certain strenuous- 
ness or austerity also governs most of 
his moods ; not as the linnet sings does 
he get to work, but in the exhortative 
tones of a new evangelist—a provincial 
one at a street corner on a Sunday 
night. You would give the world fora 
jocund hint, but jocundity is not on the 
cards. Even the manifestations of the 
seasons are but symbols to such an one. 
Certain prose papers of Mr. Davidson’s 


proved conclusively that he is en rapport 


with nature, a lover of fields,-a student 
of starshine ; and yet in these seven- 
teen sets of verse in his latest book, 
there is, from first to last, scant evidence 
of wholesome sympathy with any nat- 
ural phenomena outside the admittedly 
wondrous mind of man. You turn to 
““A Spring Day’’ and ‘“‘A Song of the 
Road,’’ hoping for a relief from the 
painful tension of ‘‘ The Artist’s Wife’’ 
and ‘‘A Woman and her Son ;”’ and 


* New Ballads. By John Davidson. New 
York: John Lane. $1.50. 
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you find the Spring song, for all its 
beauty, utterly lacking the lilt of hope 
which may be conventional but at least 
is comforting, and the ‘Song of the 
Road’’ resolves itself into an allegory of 
life and its broad and narrow ways— 
very magnificent but dolorous withal. 
Pegasus in truth was seldom straddled 
by more melancholy a knight. This 
objection may be, and probably is, 
purely temperamental, and there are, 
fortunately for Mr. Davidson, many 
who will doubtless derive a sad, sweet 
joy from the under-current of gloom 
which is in a ballad like ‘* Piper, 
Play !""— 
‘** Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep , 
Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward, twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
hough we be o’erlaboured men ; 
— for rest, pipe your best ! 
et us foot it once again.”’ 


Yet he would be blind and soulless 
who would deny that ‘‘ taking him bye 
and large’’ Mr. Davidson is a poet of 
eminent rank. His failing is the failing 
of intensity, which is a quality some of 
his gushing contemporaries have sadly 
to seek, and if his mental outlook often 
gives us the vapours, his art and fancy 
convey the essential happiness. There 
is hardly a page of this little book on 
which you do not drop upon thoughts 
the most delicious, suggestions so start- 
ling and direct that they immediately 
convince you of a hard thinker behind 
them, whose touch upon the average 
chord is confident and correct. The 
*‘Ballad of the Artist’s Wife,’’ the 
‘* Ballad of a Workman,” ‘‘ A Mother 
and her Son,’’ and ‘‘ The Ballad of 
Tannhauser”’ include his finest flights, 
and are, apart from their informing 
sentiment, supremely excellent. The 
first-named tells of a struggling artist 
who deserts his wife because 


‘* At length he looked her in the face, 
And lo! a woman old and plain !”’ 


leaving her with children, for whom she 
wrought till she died. He followed 
them to Paradise, where he found his 
soul saved by the vicarious sacrifice of 
his wife on earth—a daring conclusion, 
but neither human nor divine justice. 
‘*The Mother and her Son’”’ are obvi- 
ously Scots, for they dispute over theo- 
logical dogma at the woman’s death- 
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bed. ‘' Both were bigots, fateful souls 
that plague the gentle world.’’ A grimy 
but splendid performance, with lines in 
it which spell genius in every word : 
‘* He set his teeth and saw his mother die. 
Outside a city reveller’s tipsy tread 
Severed the silence with a jagged rent ; 
The tall Jamps flickered through the sombre 
street, 
With yellow light hiding the stainless stars ; 
In the next house a child awoke and cried ; 
Far off a clank and clash of shunting trains 
Broke out and ceased, as if the fettered world 
Staried and shook its irons in the night.”’ 


Except the ‘jagged rent’’ in the 
silence —which is ingenious but extrava- 
gant—this is distinctly fine, and the 
poem is full of material equally good. 
Admirable in almost all respects, too, 
is the ‘* Ballad of the Poet Born,’’ whose 
harp rusted while he did his duty as he 
understood it (metaphysics again !), 
herding and ploughing to feed a mother 
and sisters who were none the better for 
his sacrifice. And when his leisure- 
time came his gift was gone, only re- 
sponding once—to his swan-song, when 


‘** he sang of dawn and dusk, 
Of midnight and of noon ; 
* * * * * 


** He sang of peace and work that bless 


The — and the sage ; 


He sang of hope and happiness, 
He sang the Golden Age.”’ 


Here, if anywhere, does Mr. Davidson 
relax his mood melancholic ; and had 
he given us no more than this, and per- 
haps the dainty verses on *‘A Frosty 
Morning’’ and the flashing impression- 
ism of ‘‘ Winter Rain,’’ he had still 
claims on our gratitude. 


Neil Munro. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM.* 


Mr. Halleck’s book is the outcome of 
the work done during the past few dec- 
ades in the localisation of brain func- 
tions, or in establishing the relation be- 
tween certain sensory and motor func- 
tions, and corresponding brain centres. 
It is an attempt to apply the results, 
real or supposed, to practical education. 
The whole idea of the book is to shape 
the education of boys and girls so as to 
conform with the theories of brain func- 

* The Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 


tem. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 
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tions and their localisation, and thus to 
secure the proper brain development to 
meet the demands upon it. The theory 
upon which the author's educational 
system is based is that certain sensory 
and motor functions of the organism 
are definitely connected with certain 
centres of the brain, and can be success- 
fully performed only when those centres 
are properly developed. To develop 
them it is proposed to shape educa- 
tional methods so that the stimulus may 
operate upon the appropriate centre, 
and following the general principle of 
exercise, develop it for better service in 
the same direction. 

The first chapter prepares us for this 
reconstruction of educational methods, 
by giving a complete and comparatively 
satisfactory account of the results in 
physiological science regarding the con- 
nection between brain centres and men- 
tal functions; and having to face the 
possible accusation of maintaining a 
mechanical philosophy for mental phe- 
nomena, sensory and motor, the author 
takes the bull by the horns in the sec- 
ond chapter, and shows how many of 
the bodily actions actually conform to 
mechanical laws; in other words, how 
much of a machine we really are—that 
is, how dependent certain thoughts and 
actions are upon adequately developed 
brain-centres, which observation and 
experiment have shown or presumably 
shown to be connected with them. The 
whole idea is built upon this theory, 
which may be briefly illustrated in such 
facts as the connection of aphasia with 
the temporal lobes of the brain, of vision 
with the occipital lobes, of voluntary 
motor action with the region about the 
fissure of Rolando. These with many 
similar phenomena suggest a theory of 
development that has been powerfully 
confirmed by Professor Donaldson's post 
mortem examination of the brain of 
Laura Bridgman, who became blind, 
deaf, and dumb at a very early age, be- 
fore any of her mental capabilities could 
begin their proper development. The 
centres that were rendered incapable of 
exercise by her misfortune were atro- 
phied and defective. The conclusion is 
and was that we must secure the proper 
exercise for the centres to be *‘ edu- 
cated’’ in order to fit them for their 
proper work in mature life. 

The general spirit of the work, as 
well as some of its direct insinuations, 
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is that our methods of education require 
complete overhauling in deference to the 
physiological and evolutionistic doctrine 
here laid down. But for myself, I do 
not see any reason for so much enthu- 
siasm in this line of suggestion. There 
is undoubtedly a grain of important 
truth in the author’s plan, but it is very 
much magnified in respect to its capac- 
ity for producing great results. It falls 
well into line with two facts in modern 
educational methods : (1) Manual train- 
ing, and (2) physical culture. But I 
shall venture to say that without the 
sympathetic support from these two 
tendencies, the suggestions here made 
would not receive much attention from 
any one. They also appropriate the 
sympathies of all who are ready to at- 
tack traditional methods in anything, 
though they do not know the ground 
upon which the new proposals rest. 
But aside from these influences, we do 
not see that the doctrine of the connec- 
tion between certain functions and the 
relative development of the brain-cen- 
tres is definite enough to support any 
such proposals in educational methods, 
especially if they insinuate the need of 
radfcal changes. In the first place, we 
are terribly in the dark about the rela- 
tion between brain and intelligence. Is 
it quantitative or qualitative? Is the 
quantity of intelligence related directly 
to the quantity of the brain as a whole, 
or to its quality? Or is intelligence 
divided up into special kinds and corre- 
lated with the special development of cer- 
tain centres? Or is the quantity of in- 
telligence, general or special, correlated 
with the complexity and quality of the 
brain? These are questions that are 
still variously debated to-day, and be. 
fore we propose systems of education to 
develop brain power we must be sure 


that we have an answer to the correct ~ 


question. If, as appears from Professor 
Donaldson's book, quoted freely by the 
author, the quantity of intelligence is 
more probably correlated with the qual- 
ity and complex structure of the brain, 
the author’s proposed reforms cannot 
hope for much result. If wecan act upon 
the simple maxim that exercise increases 
the size and efficiency of the organ con- 
cerned, the task is very easy, and the 
case of Laura Bridgman seems a very 
simple one in favour of such a system. 
But there are several facts here to be 
considered which the popular mind does 
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not notice: (1) Though the want of ex- 
ercise in vision, hearing, etc., in her 
case may have resulted in partial atro- 
phy, would the normal exercise have 
produced as much increase above the 
natural size of the centre as the lack of 
it is supposed to have caused a decrease 
of it? (2) If exercise counts for so much, 
why are we not able to produce better 
results than we do with the feeble-mind- 
ed? (3) Does not the remarkable differ- 
ence between the two occipital lobes, 
here mentioned by the author, in the 
case of Laura Bridgman, corresponding 
as it does to the difference of time in 
the loss of sight between the two eyes, 
though both were lost very early—does 
not this very difference show that the 
development is not due mainly to ex- 
perience or exercise, but to other con- 
ditions? The fact is, that in this and all 
other cases the quality of mind and 
brain is a more important fact than any 
amount of exercise, and without it exer- 
cise counts for very little, in so far as 
physical effect at the one point is con- 
cerned. 

Moreover, this whole question of the 
localisation of brain functions is not so 
definitely answered as is implied by the 
author. A great many experiments 
seem to make the matter perfectly clear ; 
but, then, others nullify the clear con- 
clusions deducible from these. For in- 
stance, it was tolerably agreed for 
awhile that motor reactions were located 
about the fissure of Rolando, and that the 
intellectual functions were carried on in 
the frontal lobes of the brain. But la- 
ter experiments seem to show that con- 
sciousness may be connected with the 
motor centres, and if I mistake not, a 
motor reaction has been obtained from 
the occipital lobes, which, until this was 
obtained, were supposed to be purely 
sensory. Then there is the fact of the 
restitutions of function in vicarious cen- 
tres. All these facts decidedly fix lim- 
its to the fruitfulness of a system of edu- 
cation founded on the idea that each 
sensory or motor centre has its own ap- 
propriate means of education. Exercise 
has its value, and it may increase the 
size of brain centres, but there are un- 
doubtedly such limits to this influence 
as to require a little humility when pro- 
posing so large a scheme as is here sug- 
gested. When quality and complexity 
of brain are added to quantity as desid- 
erata in the problem, we shall find that 
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we require more than the maxim of the 
relation between exercise and the 
amount of brain to satisfy the terms of 
the problem. This fact is simply crucial 
to the whole case, and the need of a 
means to produce quality and complex- 
ity of brain is well illustrated in the 
feeble-minded who do not lack in edu- 
cation, but make less progress than 
many who have no education atall. I 
am afraid we have the old problem of 
creating mind before us, and not in cre- 
ating brain when the mind is given, and 
if this be the case our workshop is de- 
fective in materials. 

But suppose the simple maxim of ex- 
ercise satisfies the terms of the prob- 
lem, are the objections to our present 
system of intellectual and physical cul- 
ture so cogent as to imply that it is not 
very successful in developing brain cen- 
tres? Take hearing, for instance. Is 
it necessary to give more exercise in 
musical experience in order to develop 
the auditory centre? Do not sensa- 
tions of sound of any kind accomplish 
this just as well? Musical education 
may confer certain refinements upon 
the subject, or produce capacities which 
are not noticeable in those who work in 
machine shops ; but it may not produce 
more brain than the various sounds that 
we have to recognise in the daily walks 
of life. The mere seeing of light may 
do as much to develop the occipital 
lobes as any amount of training in the 
discrimination of colours or objects. If 
activity is the object, it is activity of 
any kind whatsoever that is as effective 
as a particular kind of it. 

Throughout his whole discussion the 
author confuses two wholly distinct 
problems : (1) There is the correlation 
between the quantity of intelligence 
and character of the brain, involving 
quantity, quality, and complexity of 
structure, and (2) there is the influence 
of exercise, in such a mind as is given, 
on the development of the brain. This 
latter is a much more problematic doc- 
trine than the former, and is not neces- 
sarily involved in it. Facts show the 
correlation between intelligence and the 
brain, but the same facts do not show 
that the quantity or quality of brain has 
been produced by the exercise of intel- 
ligence, as the author’s doctrine would 
seem to imply. If materialism be true, 
the very converse of the author’s theory 
would be true. The amount of intelli- 
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gence would depena upon the kind or 
amount of brain, the former being the 
effect and the latter the cause, instead 
of the brain depending upon intelligence 
and its growth, the latter being the 
cause and the former the effect. And 
the stress which the author lays upon 
the mechanical theory of mind would 
favour this interpretation of the case, 
so that the presupposition necessary to 
sustain his ‘method of education would 
be a spiritualistic or immaterialistic, 
and not a mechanical theory of mind. 
Nor would it help any to suppose intel- 
ligence a correlate rather than a function 
of the brain, because this would only 
show that success in increasing the brain 
by education will depend upon increas- 
ing the quality of its correlate mind ; 
for we find in the feeble-minded that 
the effect is not proportioned to the ex- 
ercise. Either the character of the 
brain must be given at the outset to de- 
termine the intelligence, or the intelli- 
gence to determine-the brain, or both 
to determine the limits of education. 
In none of them is there sufficient reason 
for any important changes in education. 

What the author ought to have devel- 
oped out of the maxim of experience 
and exercise is a doctrine which he 
does not seem to touch, and which is 
closely related to questions of localised 
brain functions. It is the effect of ex- 
ercise and experience upon the subse- 
quent capacities of the subject. For in- 
stance, take the case of mathematics. 
We often say that we teach mathematics 
in order to train the reasoning powers. 
The fact is, that this science exercises 
very little influence on the general rea- 
soning powers. The same is true even 
of the science of formal logic. They 
train men to reason well enough with 
the content or matter peculiar to the 
two sciences, but very few minds catch 
the general principles involved outside 
the special forms of illustration chosen. 
This is even apparent in the fact that 
we have to take a man who has studied 
mathematics to teach the science. So 
with the other sciences. The laws of 
association operate to fix the concrete 
limits in which the reasoning is made 
familiar and easy. It is so with any 
form of exercise. In so far as educating 
the brain is concerned, it does not make 
much difference what form of exercise 
is taken. We could train the reasoning 
centre as well in logic or politics as in 
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mathematics. But if we want a man to 
be a good mathematician, we must not 
train him merely in politics. We must 
utilise association and reasoning in the specific 
subject-matter which he expects to teach, or 
his physical capacities in the subject-matter 
of the trade he will follow. This is the 
fundamental principle that gave rise to 
manual training schools. It was found 
that some minds are not qualified to 
carry knowledge or method from one 
kind of subject-matter to another, but 
must be confined to the images or activi- 
ties in which they have been trained. 

Here, then, lies the value of special 
methods of education founded upon the 
idea of exercise. Exercise gives in- 
creased facility of action in a given di- 
rection, and creates habits of brain-re- 
action which are useful in the direction 
learned ; but any other exercise might 
give the brain development physically 
as it is wanted. Hence, all that the 
doctrine of the correlation between in- 
telligence and the brain, and such spe- 
cial cases as Laura Bridgman, prove, is 
that exercise is necessary to keep up the 
development of the parts of the brain 
concerned, but they do not prove that 
any one method is better than another. 
Practical objects independently of brain 
development have to be consulted quite 
as fully as this end. These are ques- 
tions of habit.and facility of action 
which our civilisation requires, and the 
main things to be considered are two: 
(1) The direction of individual taste, 
which may be the only accessible evi- 
dence of the brain power to be culti- 
vated, and (2) the laws of association 
and habit limiting great facility of ac- 
tion, in most cases, to the concrete 
forms in which the discipline has been 
obtained. Here is the problem of edu- 
cation, and it is not in any scheme to 
produce brain matter. 


James H. Hyslop. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER 
CIRCLE.* 


Absolving himself from the task of 
telling a well-known story, Mr. Shorter 
has turned his researches, as his title 
announces, upon the friendships, the 


* Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. By.Clem- 
ent K. Shorter. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 
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acquaintance, the relations, and the 
affections of the woman who had so 
few. He had the right to take it for 
granted that all the readers of his new 
book had read Mrs. Gaskell’s Zife ; 
nevertheless, he has kept everything 
linked and consequent; his book is a 
supplement, confessedly, but it holds 
well together. The more important 
letters he has collected are of singular 
interest ; the duller are curious for a 
reader's own reasons; the trivial are 
always relics. What Mr. Shorter, by 
his resolution and by the opportunities 
he had, and made when need was, by 
confidences and concessions of Charlotte 
Bronté’s surviving friends, who refused 
him nothing, and by the discernment of 
his own very expert knowledge, has 
added to the facts of the Zi/e, has al- 
ready been told in these pages. I will 
only say that I note the appropriate ad- 
ditions made in the present work to the 
too timorously scanty record left by 
Mrs. Gaskell of her heroine’s suitors, 
engagement, and marriage. There isa 
lack of human simplicity in these eva- 
sions of the biographer. It is not that 
we claim to know more, but that we dis- 
like the demonstrative reticence, the 
hurrying to close the door, and the pub- 
lication of reserve. It is more like Mrs. 
Todgers than like anything in Shake- 
speare. Mr. Nicholls himself has not 
thought it necessary to be so nimble. 
But Mrs. Gaskell’s action was intelligi- 
ble. Her admirable Zife was as much 
a defence and reply as Newman’s Afo/lo- 
gia. Alert on behalf of her friend, and 
of her sex, she wrote with equal trepida- 
tion and steadfastness in answer to the 
injurious rumours and_ conjectures 
wherewith the reviewer of 1850 accom- 
panied his criticism when a book be- 
fore him was the work of a woman. 
She allowed one or two offers of mar- 
riage to flit for an instant into sight and 
out again, because they served to show 
that Charlotte Bronté was in no haste 
tomarry. She would not allow a reader 
to think it possible that Miss Bronté 
had ever had the slightest inclination 
toward any curate except the curate she 
married. That loyal biographer per- 
mits herself to quote one love-passage, 
introduced to prove how fully Miss 
Bronté fulfilled every possible demand 
of contemporary public opinion by treat- 
ing her suitor with extreme agitation 
and ruthless severity. ‘‘I could only 
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entreat him to leave me. ... I half 
led, half put him out of the room.’’ 
Charlotte Bronté was nearly thirty- 
seven when she had this attitude toward 
an offer of human marriage. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s action no doubt served 
her turn for that time, but it was quite 
worth while to correct it now ; the scene 
has lost its slight grotesqueness now 
that a simpler spirit has allowed the 
whole story to be told with dignity, and 
not for purposes of defence. Released 
from the rigour of the female friend, 
this part of Charlotte Bronté’s story 
takes its place restored to reason, grav- 
ity, and order. Mr. Shorter is to be 
thanked, moreover, for his accessory 
biography of Mary Taylor, whose let- 
ters are much the most spirited of all he 
prints. 

Charlotte Bronté’s literary letters are 
full of platitudes, and her platitudes are 
clothed—clothed seems the word in use 
—in distressing English. The greater 
number of her letters have the most 
curious value to all who think her style 
—her memorable style—worthy of in- 
terest ; for they prove again how execra- 
ble was the vintage of English gathered 
in her day, how corrupted with blights 
of common pride. From this she was 
able to break away ; this she rejected, 
although it was her habit ; from this, a 
hundred times, she went freer than her 
contemporaries. She cast away, in her 
passages of noblest manner, a language 
that had obviously been to her a kind 
of symbol of all that was respectable, 
middle-class, and, as Marjorie Fleming 
would say, ‘‘ primmed up.’’ She broke 
a deplorable custom to prove her mas- 
tery of the words she used. That cus- 
tom was an insult to the English that 
had gone before, and a defiance to the 
English that should come after. No 
convention, no ceremony, no heartless- 
ness or lifelessness, no Latinity gone 
astray, no derogation in any other age 
was quite so bad as the way of writing 
English that was deemed a polite art— 
not certainly by the scholarly, but by 
the ladies’-scholarly, by women, and 
especially by governesses—in Charlotte 
Bronté’s day. It is hardly to be found 
now save in the circular of a grocer or a 
house-agent. Charlotte Bronté’s moth- 
er had used another tongue—a language 
of propriety, balance, and moderate 
gaiety, by no means despicable. It was 
altogether a better vintage that befell in 
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her generation. But the daughter light- 
ed upon the evil days. You cannot for- 
get that the “‘ fiery-hearted vestal’’ was 
not only a fiery-hearted vestal, but also 
a governess. She had the grace d'état 
for one and the other vocation, and this 
was her language, at sixteen, when she 
wrote to her brother and companion, a 
year younger, with allusions to their 
‘* residence,’’ with this to follow : 

ae hope. with you, that the present delight- 
ful weather may contribute to the perfect res- 
toration of our dear papa’s health, and that it 
may give aunt pleasant reminiscences of the 
salubrious climate of her own native place.”’ 


Some girls of sixteen, with no sense 
of humour, might write so in these days 
for the love of it. But Charlotte 
Bronté, much older, wrote her sorry 
novel, Zhe Professor, in the same lan- 
guage, made worse by sheer vulgari- 
ties, by phrases unscholarly, polite and 
ignorant, uneducated, and far, far re- 
moved from the language of the lower 
classes, a manner of writing for which 
there is no name. She tells the story 
in the person of her professor, and we 
have to hear him “ talk so like a wait- 
ing gentlewoman,’’ not certainly of guns 
and drums, but of ‘‘an extensive and 
eligible connexion, first opened by un- 
solicited recommendation,”’ of ‘* raised 
terms,’’ and of an ‘‘ elevated system of 
instruction ;"’ ‘‘our pupils,’’ he says, 
‘* became more select.” He “‘ disposes 
of the eligible connexion.’’ When he 
should be telling us that his wife is 
teaching, he says she is *‘ communicat- 
ing instruction,’’ and he says it in a suit- 
able form of bad grammar: “‘ While 
communicating instruction her aspect 
was more animated.’’ ‘‘Some of her 
pupils received the impression of ele- 
vated sentiments,’’ is said of the lady 
whose aspect communicated instruc- 
tion. ‘‘ We might in time realise an in- 
dependence ; we had the means of com: 
mencing on a careful scale, having lived 
greatly within our income.’ A diffi- 
culty midway in his career ‘‘ operates 
as a barrier.’’ Perhaps the worst Eng- 
lish that Charlotte Bronté put into the 
mouth of her professor is this about a 
child: ‘‘ For the toys he possesses he 
seems to have contracted a partiality 
amounting to affection.”’ 

It was the custom of the time that 
charged with this last infamous sentence 
a pen able to write the Biographical 
Notice of Ellis and Acton Bell, beginning, 
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** But a great change approached ; afflic- 
tion came in that shape which to antici- 
pate is dread ; to look back on, grief.’’ 
As we read again the simple, vital, and 
majestic sentences that follow we con- 
fess that none of her contemporaries, 
who had the good fortune to be men 
and not governesses, who refused the 
phrases ‘‘ operating as a barrier,’’ and 
“‘contracting a partiality,’’ refused 
them to such purpose as she, when she 
did refuse them, or wrote English so ex- 
cellent as hers. Charlotte Bronté, who 
was distinguished by an invitation to 
meet some of them at dinner in London, 
who was. fluttered, and thought them 
worth a headache, might have put them 
all to school. Lewes, for instance, 
Southey, Chorley, Horne, the critic of 
the Zimes, the critic of the Spectator, 
and other bearded mediocrities. They 
ought to have been fluttered by this 
dove. Which of them wrote in this 
manner? Hear the page again : 

‘* My sister Emily first declined. ... Never 
in all her life had she lingered over any task 
that lay before her, and she did not linger now. 
She sank rapidly. She made haste to leave us. 
Yet, while physically she perished, mentally she 

ew stronger than we had yet known her. 

ay by day, when I saw with what a front she 
met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish 
of wonder and love. I have seen nothing like 
it, but indeed I have never seen her parallel in 
anything. Stronger than a man, simpler than 
a child, her nature stood alone. The awful 
int was that while full of ruth for others, on 
erself she had no pity ; the spirit was inexora- 
ble to the flesh ; from the trembling hand, the 
unnerved limbs, the faded eyes, the same ser- 
vice was exacted as they had rendered in health. 
. - . Two cruel months of hope and fear passed 
painfully by, and the day came at last when the 
terrors and pains of death were to be under- 
gone by this treasure... .”’ 


Again, still under the inspiration of 
that sister, there are the letters about 
Emily : ‘‘ She was torn, conscious, pant- 
ing, reluctant, from a life she loved.”’ 
Worthy to be named with these pas- 
sages are twenty in Jane Zyre, more in 
Villette, and as many more perhaps in 


Charlotte Bronté’s private letters. This 
may seem a scanty score, but let the 
depth and height of my admiration be 
held to atone for its narrowness. 

Do we wish, or are we rather reluc- 
tant, to hear more of the greater sister? 
It is with this question that a new book 
on the Brontés is received. Mrs. Gas- 
kell seemed to apoldgise to the indiffer- 
ent reader fer what ‘record she made of 
Emily Bronté; respect, she evidently 
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thought, was due to the illusion of 
Charlotte—a sister’s admiration, but 
the world, it was understood, was not 
intent upgn the author of Wuthering 
Heights. Something Mr. Shorter has 
added to the brief memorial of Emily 
Bronté in the Zife ; a scratch of draw- 
ing, a brief letter, Miss Nussey’s de- 
scription of Emily in health and spirits, 
and a page of the papers that the two 
younger sisters were wont to seal up for 
reading after four years. It was an ac- 
tion common to children—‘‘ What shall 
we be when we open this? where shall 
we be? and how ?’’—which these two 
continued close up to their death. It is 
all little enough. Emily’s letters were 
ashes fifty years ago, and her body was 
dust. There is no trace, or outline, or 
sketch of her face. Insensibility, indif- 
ference, neglect, contempt that outlived 
her, the perfect incapacity of all who 
were called her critics, and had her un- 
der their vulgar judgment, left her alone 
on earth. And now that her work is 
known and the world is looking for her 
who hid herself, she, brilliant fugitive, 
the bird of a broken snare, has snatched 
her very shadow out of sight. 


Alice Meyneil. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS NEW 
TALE OF BEAUTY.* 


That Mr. William Morris was the 
greatest poet of his time one may doubt, 
remembering more impassioned num- 
bers than his, but one need not doubt 
at all that he was the poet of his time 
who was most perfectly a poet. Cer- 
tain men impress themselves on the im- 
agination of the world as types, and 
Shelley, with his wayward desires, his 
unavailing protest, has become the type 
of the poet to most men and to all 
women, and perhaps because he seemed 
to illustrate that English dream, which 
holds the poet and the artist unfitted 
for piactical life: laughable and lovable 
children whose stories and angers one 
may listen to when the day’s work is 
done. If, however, a time come when 
the world recognises that the day's 
work, that practical life, become noble 


* The Well at the World’s End. By William 
Morris. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
2 vols. $7.50. 








just in so far as they are subordinated 
to the sense of beauty, the sense of the 
perfect, just in so far as they approach 
the dream of the poet and the artist, 
then Mr. William Morris may become, 
instead of Shelley, the type of the poet : 
for he more than any man of modern 
days tried to change the life of his time 
into the life of his dream. To others 
beauty was a solitary vision, a gift com- 
ing from God they knew not how ; but 
to him it was always some golden fleece 
or happy island, some well at the world’s 
end, found after many perils and many 
labours in the world, and in all his later 
books, at any rate, found for the world’s 
sake. Almost alone among the dream- 
ers of our time, he accepted life and 
called it good; and because almost 
alone among them he saw, amid its in- 
completeness and triviality, the Earthly 
Paradise that shall blossom at the end 
of the ages. 

When Ralph, the pilgrim to the well 
at the world’s end, is setting out upon 
his journey, he meets with a monk who 
bids him renounce the world. 

*** Now, lard, I can see by thy face that thou 
art set on beholding the fashion of this world, 
and most like it will give thee the rue.’ 

‘* Then came a word into Ralph’s mouth, and 
he said: ‘Wilt thou tell me, father, whose 
work was the world’s fashion ?’ 

‘** The monk reddened, but answered nought, 
and Ralph spake again: ‘Forsooth, did the 
craftsman of it fumble over his work?’ 

‘‘Then the monk scowled, but presently he 
enforced himself to speak blithely, and said, 
‘Such matters are over high for my speech or 
thine, lord ; but I tell thee, who knoweth, that 
there are men in this House who have tried the 
world and found it wanting.’ 

“Ralph smiled and said. stammering : ‘ Fa- 
ther, did the world try them, and find them 
wanting perchance?’ ” 


And later on it is said to the seekers 
of the well, 


“If you love not the earth and the world 
with all your souls, and will not strive all ye 
may to be frank and happy therein, your toil 
and peril aforesaid shall win you no blessing, 
but a curse.”’ 


In the literal sense of the word, and 
in the only high sense, he was a proph- 
et ; and it was his vision of that perfect 
life, which- the world is always trying, 
as Jacob Behmen taught, to bring forth, 
that awakened every activity of his la- 
borious life—his revival of medizval 
tapestry and stained glass, his archaic 
printing, his dreams of Sigurd and of 
Gudrun and of Guinevere, his essays 
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upon the unloveliness of our life and 
art, his preaching in parks and at the 
corners of streets, his praise of revolu- 
tions, his marchings at the head of 
crowds, and his fierce anger against 
most things that we delight to honour. 
We sometimes call him ‘‘ melancholy,’’ 
and speak of the *‘ melancholy’”’ of his 
poems, and I know not well why, unless 
it be that we mistake the pensiveness of 
his early verse, a pensiveness for noble 
things once had and lost, or for noble 
things too great not to be nearly be- 
yond hope, for his permanent mood, 
which was one of delight in the beauty 
of noon peace, of rest after labour, of 
orchards in blossom, of the desire of 
the body and of the desire of the spirit. 
Like Blake, he held nothing that gave 
joy unworthy, and might have said 
with Ruysbroeck, ‘‘ I-must rejoice with- 
out ceasing, even though the world 
shudder at my joy,’ except that he 
would have had the world share his joy. 
There is no picture of him more per- 
manent in my mind than that of him 
sitting at one of those suppers at Ham- 
mersmith to which he gathered so sin- 
gular a company of artists and work- 
men, and crying out on those who held 
it unworthy to be inspired by a cup of 
wine : for had not wine come out of the 
sap and out of the leaves and out of the 
heat of the sunlight? It was this vision 
of happiness that made him hate rheto- 
ric, for rhetoric is the triumph of the 
desire to convince over the desire to re- 
veal. His definition of good writing 
would have been writing full of pictures 
of beautiful things and beautiful mo- 
ments. ‘‘ My masters,’’ he said once, 
‘* are Keats and Chaucer, because Keats 
and Chaucer make pictures.’’ Dante 
he held for a like reason to be more a 
poet than Milton, who, despite his 
‘* great, earnest mind, expressed himself 
as a rhetorician.’’ These pictures were 
not, I imagine, to be so much in great 
masses as in minute detail. ‘‘ The 
beauty of Dante,’’ he said to me once, 
‘*is in his detail ;*’ and in all his art 
one notices nothing more constant than 
the way in which it heaps up, and often 
in the midst of tragedy, little details of 
happiness. This book is full of them, 
and there is scarcely a chapter in which 
there is not some moment for which one 
might almost give one’s soul. 


W. B. Yeats, 
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MR. HARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. Hare has been governed by two 
ideas in writing the story of his life. 
These are, that in detail consists the 
real interest of biography, and that the 
duty of candour does not stop at self- 
revelation, unless where the feelings of 
living persons are concerned : De mor- 
tuis omnia, in fact. The consistent re- 
sult is that even in two large volumes he 
has only got as far as 1870, and that, 
especially, in the parts descriptive of 
his childhood, and youth, there is an as- 
tonishingly frank condemnation of 
many persons whom most people had 
agreed to be saintly beyond criticism. 
Mr. Hare’s book raises quite as inter- 
esting and as delicate points on the 
writing of biography as did Mr, Pur- 
cell’s. But if he has been indiscreetly 
communicative we do not hold such 
austere views on the question of indis- 
cretion as to pass over in silence the in- 
tensely interesting, and, we must say, 
appalling picture he presents of his 
childhood. 

His book should take a permanent 
place in the library of Educationists, as 
an awful warning. We have not often 
read anything that so roused our indig- 
nation, even in the many chronicles of 
poor bullied children ; and even if the 
bitterness of a sensitive and misunder- 
stood nature has exaggerated detail, 
there must be a substratum of unexag- 
gerated fact, and it spells waste, incom- 
petence, and cruelty on the part of the 
educated persons responsible for his 
bringing up. About one of the persons 
pilloried, Esther Maurice, the sister of 
F. D. Maurice, a reader feels inclined 
to add something to the condemnation. 
She became Mr. Hare’s aunt by mar- 
tiage, and thus had abundant oppor- 
tunities for bullying him. A very re- 
ligious woman, her idea of education 
was forcing the most disagreeable thing 
to be done on every occasion. Her 
treatment of her nephew was a series of 
outrages and insults, an ingenious sys- 
tem of penance applied to a delicate and 
sensitive child, shocking his nerves, 
checking his advances, martyrising his 
mind and physique. She was kind to 
those who placidly allowed themselves 
to be bullied, and practised great aus- 
terities toward herself, Mr. Hare owns. 


* The Story of My Life. By A. J. C. Hare. 
2vols. New York: Dodd,Mead & Co, $7.50. 
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‘* She was,’’ he says, ‘‘ the Inquisition 
in person.”’ There he hits the nail on 
the head. It isa common habit, while 
condemning harsh conduct, to modify 
the condemnation on the ground of its 
accordance with some rigid principles— 
as we deplore the Inquisition, and yet 
couple it with the name of religious 
zeal. But itis the impulse toward such 
harshness that makes use of the shelter- 
ing principle ; and it would be healthier 
if we were to perceive and own that 
such outbursts of cruelty, on the part 
of an institution or an individual, are 
the welling up of savagery, are the sur- 
vival and secret growth of the beast in 
mankind that grows strong in the neigh- 
bourhood of weak, defenceless persons. 
This secret savagery will hotly embrace 
and rigidly follow any religious system 
that cloaks it with respectability. When 
it has become impossible to call a bully 
a religious peison, the world will bea 
healthier place, for then the incorrigible 
bullies will be driven into the ranks of 
the criminals, where it will be so much 
easier to deal with them. When Hare’s 
Aunt Esther ordered his cat to be 
hanged because he had an affection for 
it, she was showing the distinctest crimi- 
nal propensity, and she very likely owed 
her comparatively placid life, undis- 
turbed, at least, by magisterial interfer- 
ence, to her respectable clerical sur- 
roundings. Had she been born in a 
slum, she might have spent the most 
important part of her life in gaol. Un- 
fortunately, she spent it in Hurstmon- 
ceaux Rectory. 

The family history is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, if painful. For his own 
coinfort he had far too many relatives, 
but if many of them were disagreeable, 
very few seem to have been common- 
place. His own parents were lively 
persons, with varied and romantic acci- 
dents in their career. But till he grew 
up he knew little of them, for the widow 
of his Uncle Augustus having pioposed 
to adopt him, she received this naif an- 
swer from his mother, ‘‘ My dear Maria, 
how very kind of you! Yes, certainly, 
the baby shall be sent as soon as it is 
weaned ; and, if any one else would 
like one, would you kindly recollect 
that we have others?’ Henceforward 
he was the child of much affection, but 
of an affection that seems to have been 
coupled with no intelligence, and that 
protected him feebly from ill-treatment. 
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His first school was an inferior place of 
low moral tone, chosen because the 
master had once written nice evangeli- 
cal letters to his adopted mother. At 
Harrow he learnt nothing, and was too 
ill to learn, had there been opportuni- 
ties. In the holidays he was urged to 
meditate on death and hell, and sent 
back encased in an iron frame for curva- 
ture of the spine. Sent home ill, he 
was shut up with tracts, lowering diet, 
counsels of resignation, and a stupid, 
ignorant tutor, till he nearly died. At 
a private tutor’s near Bath, he spent 
two years and a half in enforced idle- 
ness. Such entries in his journal con- 
tinually occur as, *‘ No work at all.’’ 
‘** No lessons.’’ As the tutor would not 
teach, he spent the whole day on long 
walking excursions, without a farthing 
to buy a morsel of food. Then fol- 
lowed some fairly competent teaching, 
but it came too late, and it was admin- 
istered by an eccentric master, undigni- 
fied and pettish in temper to the point 
of insanity. Hare, a lad on the verge 
of manhood, till he made an effectual 
protest, was forced by him to wear his 
coat and: waistcoat inside out for mis- 
takes in Latin. Oxford, some degree 
of liberty, and a consequent healthy 
rush of animal spirits, happily followed. 
There was never a stranger tale told of 
the education of a boy who did not be- 
long to the neglected classes. Yet the 
terrible system made itself felt even 
later. At Lucca a doctor pronounced 
his life in danger, should he risk the 
Severities of an English winter. His 
mother, in spite of this, was determined 
he should return, having taken it into 
her head that he might turn Roman 
Catholic, and presumably preferring a 
dead Protestant son to a living one of 
any other faith. 

There is reason in dwelling on the 
earlier volumes of the book, for they 
are the most interesting, though quite 
unnecessarily lengthy. The rest con- 
sists of a record of the travels that gave 
him the material for his famous hand- 
books, an account of the celebrated per- 
sons he has had unusual chances of 
meeting all his life, the later strange, 
and even sensational, history of his im- 
mediate relatives, and a wonderful col- 
lection of personal histories that his 
memory and his habit of keeping note- 
books have preserved out of his experi- 
ences in all the countries he has trav- 
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elled and sojourned in. The detailed 
stories are more numerous and more 
striking than his anecdotes; we send 
leisurely readers with a taste for roman- 
tic gossip to them, confident that their 
interest will be captured. But on the 
anecdotal side the book is not lacking. 
Among the celebrities that appear in very 
frankly-drawn pictures in these pages 
are Matthew Arnold; the Bunsens, 
whose broadening influence even as a 
child he recognised in the narrow Hurst- 
monceaux circle, with its mutual ad- 
miration tone ; Carlyle, whom he recol- 
lected bursting into a tirade against 
high hats when his own was blown into 
a ditch; Mrs. Gaskell, whom he says 
every one liked, and who impressed 
him by the deference she paid to her 
own daughters ; Mis. Grote, whose ec- 
centricities delighted him, and of whom 
he has some good stories to tell. She 
once proposed to take a very feeble in- 
valid friend for a drive, and presented 
herself in a very high dog-cart. With 
difficulty the invalid was hoisted up be- 
side Mrs. Grote, and “‘ for some time 
was too exhausted to speak. Then she 
said something almost in a_ whisper. 
‘Good God ! don’t speak so loud,’ said 
Mrs. Grote, ‘or you'll frighten the 
horse ; if he runs away, God only knows 
where he'll stop.’’’ Mr. Hare says that 
in the life of her husband which she 
wrote, one original sentence was sup- 
pressed by the publisher — ‘* When 
George Grote and I were young, we 
were equally distinguished by the 
beauty of our persons and the vivacity 
of our conversation !"’ There are some 
stories, old and new, of Jowett. Lan- 
dor, he writes of with sincere affection. 
Of Maurice, whose goodness is owned, 
he says ‘‘ he maundered over his own 
humility in a way which—even to a 
child—did not seem humble.’’ He 
used to go to Madame Mohl’s salons, 
and though he is uncomplimentary to 
her personal appearance—“ like a poo- 
dle’’—does her talents full justice. At 
Turin he had the benefit of watching 
Ruskin copy a Paul Veronese, progress- 
ing at the rate of one dress in the pic- 
ture in ten years. Of Dean Stanley, 
his cousin, as a young man, there are 
frequent reminiscences, very friendly 
on the whole, though clerical person- 
ages are not too sympathetically dealt 
with. And an early recollection of 
Wordsworth is recorded, talking a good 
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deal about himself and reading his own 
poems. But as we have said, the first 
and permanent interest of the book lies 
in its extraordinary educational warn- 
ings. 


TAQUISARA.* 


Is there an American school of novel- 
ists? This question is suggested afresh 
every time announcement is made of a 
new story by Marion Crawford, just as 
a picture by Sargent or Chase makes us 
inquire once more for the American 
school of art. Mr. Crawford is the 
most prolific of our fiction writers, in 
some respects the strongest. He is one 
of the few whose books are looked for- 
ward to with impatience. But he is the 
world’s, not America’s. Surely an au- 
thor of such vivid and versatile imagi- 
nation, such keenness of perception, 
such alert dramatic instinct, such breadth 
of view and firmness of grasp, combined 
with almost dangerous facility of ex- 
pression and rare power of graphic de- 
lineation—in a word, a master of what 
De Quincey named “ the literature of 
power’ as distinguished from “ the liter- 
ature of knowledge ;’’ surely a man so 
endowed was eminently fitted to mark 
a place in imaginative literature where 
Americans might stand together. 

But these repinings are based on the 
notion that national schools are worth 
having, and perhaps Mr. Crawford is 
one of those who think they are not. 
On the whole, judging by his work, it 
is tolerably evident that, like the paint- 
ers mentioned, he takes the cosmopo- 
lite’s view of human nature, which some 
persons dub the French view. Circum- 
stances and tastes have drawn him chiefly 
to Italy for his observations of it, but 


while the local colour of his books which. 


deal with that country is held by many 
readers to be foremost among their 
charms, it is undoubtedly true of them, 
as of the others, whether their scenes be 
laid in India, or Bohemia, or New York, 
that it is the heart of men and women, 
with all its strength and weakness, that 
appeals most to Mr. Crawford’s artistic 
sense. He is given to psychological 
analysis. Of action, quick and start- 
ling, he is never chary ; it seems ever 
and anon to leap up at touch of his im- 


F. Marion Crawford. 2 


*Taquisara. B 
he Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
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agination, like flame from a volcano, 
But it is doubtful if for himself the in- 
ternal tumult that causes the outburst 
is not more interesting than the plainly 
visible results. With the mere romance 
writers, to whom the march of events is 
everything, he has little sympathy, al- 
though he shares so much of their pow- 
er. And hence it is, probably, that Mr. 
Crawford's plots are seldom simple. 
He is too true an artist not to stick to 
his story, but he does not hesitate to go 
far afield with it—holding it fast all the 
time whether it drags or runs—in search 
of new counters of incident, if we may 
so describe his process, on which to dis- 
play the motives of his people. 

In Zaguisara, his latest volume, these 
tendencies are more than ever conspicu- 
ous. It tells the story of a Neapolitan 
princess subjected to the plots and in- 
trigues of avaricious relatives. They 
conspire first to make her marry a man 
of their own family, so that their em- 
bezzlement of a part of her fortune may 
not be discovered, and then, failing in 
that project, because of the rather inex- 
plicable removal by suicide of the man 
provided for their purpose, attempt to 
take her life, after having induced her 
to make them beneficiaries of her will. 
These preliminaries disposed of, and the 
girl’s character being now well revealed 
under these somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, the scene changes to a moun- 
tain castle, where the real story of her 
life comes out, and for the first time 
Taquisara appears in his r6éle of hero. 
Here, under compulsion of pity, she 
agrees to marry Taquisara’s friend, be- 
lieving him to be at the point of death. 
The ceremony is performed, but before 
the irrevocable words are spoken the 
sick man, unnoticed by the short-sighted 
priest, apparently dies, and Taquisara, 
having taken the girl’s hand in his, is 
unwittingly made the husband. The 
other recovers and lives to discover the 
sacrifice his friends were ready to make 
for him and to put together the hands 
the priest has already joined. 

‘So bare an outline of course only re- 
motely suggests the drama Mr. Craw- 
ford hasconceived. There are incidents 
intended to explain and enliven its de- 
velopment, but many of them give the 
impression of having been brought in 
for their own sake rather than for their 
relation to the story. In a less habit- 
ually conscientious author they would 
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be put down as padding. Of such a 
character is the unexpected confession 
of the priest that the marriage cere- 
mony he performed is invalid, as are all 
others at which he has officiated, be- 
cause he was never ordained. The char- 
acter of this mild old man is so sym- 
pathetic that most readers are likely to 
resent this eleventh-hour tarnishing of 
his good name, but there is no more in- 
teresting episode in the book, and it 
serves Mr. Crawford’s purpose of ex- 
hibiting strikingly the play of human 
emotions. 

Those who think Mr. Crawford is 
most at home in Italian themes will 
take up the book with pleasurable an- 
ticipations, but they will find here a 
view to which he has not accustomed 
them. Apart from Marsio's Crucifix we 
have never had from this author’s pena 
social study so thoroughly and even 
narrowly Italian. For although it is 
Mr. Crawford himself who has some- 
where said that the grand monde of any 
country is by reason of its manners, 
customs, and canons very much the 
same as the same social grade in every 
other nationality, and that there is 
therefore a sort of freemasonry between 
all belonging to it, wherever they may 
be, this applies to those in the great 
whirlpool called society—the entertain- 
ing, entertained, and travelling ones, 
who have and maintain relations with 
their equals everywhere—and not to 
such recluses of ‘‘ the upper ten’’ as he 
deals with here. In Zaguisara the au- 
thor has very nearly done what a hu- 
morous writer in a recent story declares 
that he will never do, created three 
characters and annihilated the rest of 
the world. 

The book is a curious one in many 
respects. Much of it shows signs of 
having been taken froin life, or at least 
from some of the tales that are current 
anent the great Italian families; but 
with a strain of elaborate realism there 
is a mixture of all sorts of fantastic de- 
vices savouring of medizvalism, in which 
even the supernatural—become quite a 
fad with Mr. Crawford since its success 
in Mr, Jsaacs—is brought to bear. 
There are long and monotonous stretches 
of introspection on the part of the hero- 
ine, besides many sober conversations 
in which she figures. Mr. Crawford's 
people are, it is true, not noted for scin- 
tillating dialogue, they are not makers 
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of epigram like Mr. Howells’s; but they 
generally possess that quality of com- 
panionableness that makes us feel that 
we should be glad to meet them in the 
flesh, whereas of this heroine it must be 
regretfully admitted that, with all her 
nobility of character, she lacks imagina- 
tion, and we get the impression that a 
chat with her would be a trifle tedious. 
With Taquisara it is different. Although 
we are told that he is practical and does 
not look beyond the actualities of life, 
we surprise in him here and there an 
evidence of originality and a sense of 
humour which are refreshing; it is a 
pity that he was kept in the background 
when he might have redeemed many an 
unrelieved page. 

It may in closing be mentioned that 
the author's facility has in this book, as 
in some that have preceded it, led him 
into a certain amount of carelessness of 
diction, although, as usual, many of his 
periods are notable for grace and bril- 
liancy. But even a novel or two a year 
are not sufficient excuse for such a 
phrase as ‘‘she never took but one 
piece,’’ which he uses. The book leaves 
in the mind the impression that it would 
gain by dramatisation. 

C. Le F. W. 


TWO LIVES OF WASHINGTON.* 


The appearance of two books on 
Washington within a few weeks of each 
other seems to threaten a new biographi- 
cal craze, like that which gave us an 
endless serial on Napoleon or tortured 
our eyes with the portraits of Lincoln's 
innumerable and hard-featured rela- 
tives. These Lives of Washington, 
however, are compressed within a rea- 
sonable compass. Each is complete in 
a single volume, and each volume is of 
readable length. It seems necessary to 
state this fact at the outset to allay ap- 
prehensions due to recent experience in 
the matter of biographical works. 
Either work can be read without aban- 
doning business, neglecting one’s fam- 
ly, or going into seclusion for a term 
of years. 

It would be hard to find two works 


* The True George Washington. ~ Paul 
B. Li 


Leicester Ford. Philadelphia: J. ppin- 
cott Company. $2.60. 

George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 
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on’ the same subject more unlike in 
spirit and in style. Mr. Ford, in Zhe 
True George Washington, deals with 
Washington as a man, not as a states- 
man or asa general ; while to Professor 
Wilson he is always the “* father of his 
country,’’ the foremost personage of his 
age, and all the other great things we are 
accustomed to hearofhim. Mr. Ford's 
book is simply a portrait, while in the 
other Washington has as usual “‘ the air 
of his own statue done in bronze and 
set up by national subscription.’’ The 
two works supplement each other ad- 
mirably, following such different lines 
that they do not overlap at any point, 
for the historical significance of what 
Washington did is hardly touched upon 
by Mr. Ford, whileProfessor Wilson gives 
little of the personal details which the 
other has been at such pains to collect. 
On account of this difference in purpose 
and scope comparison is impossible, but 
if one wants a little diversion from the 
large lessons of history, and has a 
** sneaking fondness’’ for the historical 
green-room, he will find Zhe True George 
Washington the more fascinating. 

Mr. Ford has no patience with the 
hero-worshippers who prefer to look at 


their Washington under calcium lights, 
and he is so irreverent as to quote Mark 
Twain's remark that he was a greater 
man than Washington, because the lat- 
ter ‘‘ couldn't tell a lie, while he could, 


but wouldn’t.’’ We should therefore 
look for a somewhat iconoclastic spirit 
in what follows. But the iconoclasm is 
of a very mild sort, and after all the 
images are shattered, we are relieved to 
find that nothing has happened to our 
faith — that if anything it is rather 
strengthened. The set phrases of the 
older biographers and mythologists 
have, in spite of our scepticism, left an 
impression of something preternaturally 
grave and dignified, something porten- 
tous and ineffable about Washington in 
his early years. In fact, there has 
lurked in us the feeling that he must 
have been a precious little prig. It isa 
comfort to read of his happy, hearty, 
natural boyhood, of his hot temper, 
and his tendency to fall in love with 
““Agrewable Young Ladies,’’ as he 
spells them. And when he was under 
the spell of one of his calf-loves, he 
must have been quite As ridiculous as any 
ordinary victim, for we find him lament- 
ing at great length and in outrageous 
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spelling the fact that the enforced ne- 
cessity of seeing a certain agreeable 
young lady revives the agonising recol- 
lection of his rejection by another, 
‘‘ Whereas was I to live more retired 
from young Women, I| might in some 
measure eliviate my sorrows by bury- 
ing that chast and troublesome Passion 
in the grave of oblivion or etarnall for- 
getfulness.’’ Under the caption ‘ Re- 
lations with the Fair Sex’’ the above 
passage and many others are quoted 
from his correspondence, all showing 
his susceptibility to feminine attrac- 
tions. It might be inferred from what 
the author says that this susceptibility 
got the better of his judgment when he 
married the widow Custis, who is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ petite, over-fond, hot tem- 
pered, obstinate, and a bad speller ;"’ 
and, in a quoted passage, as ‘‘ not pos- 
sessing much sense, but a perfect lady.’’ 
This will not be an acceptable view to 
that eminent champion of her sex who 
in a public speech not long ago chal- 
lenged any one to deny that ‘‘ Martha 
Washington was as great as her illus- 
trious husband.’’ Yet the author gives 
her full credit for her tact and grace as 
a hostess, and for the way in which she 
relieved her husband of social burdens. 

Speaking of burdens, however, it 
would seem as if there were no limit to 
the number he could carry and was will- 
ing to assume. The careful way in 
which he superintended every detail of 
his Mount Vernon estate has been made 
familiar by quotations from his letters 
and his accounts; but Mr. Ford gives 
far stronger proof of this genius for de- 
tail by showing that to spare his wife 
trouble he often ordered her clothing 
for her. At one time he writes to his 
London agent that ‘‘ Mrs. Washington 
sends home a green sack to get cleaned 
or fresh dyed of the same colour ; made 
up into a handsome sack again, would 
be her choice; but if the cloth won’t 
afford that, then to be thrown into a 
genteel Night Gown.”’ But his family 
cares were not confined to his own 
household. He was continually help- 
ing his brother’s children and other rela- 
tives, and he several times assumed the 
management of other people's estates 
in order to aid them. The hospitality 
of Mount Vernon was proverbial. He 
writes his mother that it was like ‘a 
much-resorted inn.’’ This mother, who 
figures in the older biographies as such 
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a perfect being, and whom Professor 
Wilson characterises as a woman of fine 
character, steadfast courage, and singu- 
lar capacity for business, is described 
by the present author as being rather 
weak and foolish in her treatment of 
her son, and as having caused him 
great annoyance by her complaints of 
poverty when he and her other children 
were supplying her with everything. 
He adds that tradition says she smoked 
a pipe. This last is a sad bit of icono- 
clasm. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Physique’’ there 
is an amusing collection of ‘‘ impres- 
sions’’ of Washington’s personal ap- 
pearance, quoted from the writings of 
people who had visited him. No two 
are alike. They could not even agree 
about his nose, some speaking with en- 
thusiasm of that feature, others admit- 
ting that it was ‘‘ not the handsomest 
of its class.’’ 

Enough has been said to show the 
general character of Mr. Ford's book. 
It is a small-beer chronicle, but the in- 
stances and anecdotes are so suggestive, 
and the extracts from Washington’s 
writings are so well chosen, that on 
reading the book one feels as if he had 
made the personal acquaintance of the 
General for the first time. It is written 
in an agreeable, unaffected style, but 
the author commits one unpardonable 
sin—the sin against the participial noun. 
‘“A not much higher order of treatment 
was Washington sending for Dr. Laurie 
to bleed his wife.’’ This is a bad case 
of it, but it occurs often. 

In Professor Wilson’s George Washington 
the larger view of the subject has given 
the author a chance for more extended 
historical charactérisation. Regarding 
Washington as the product of his times, 
he introduces his biography with a 
sketch of social conditions in Virginia 
in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He shows how the rough life and 
semi-feudal authority of the planters 
made a manly, vigorous set of men, ac- 
customed to command absolutely in 
their own domain, but obliged to re- 
spect the rights and opinions of their 
equals. 

“It was not a life that bred students, though 
it was a life that begot thoughtfulness and 
leadership in affairs. Those who fell in the 
way of getting them had not a few books upon 
their shelves, because they thought every gen- 


tleman should have such means of knowing 
what the world had said and done before his 
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day. But they read only upon occasion, when 
the weather darkened or long evenings dragged 
because there were no guests in the house. .. . 
No one in Virginia thought that ‘ becoming a 
mere scholar’ was ‘a desirable education for a 
gentleman.’ He ought to ‘become acquainted 
with men and things rather than . books,’ 
Books must serve only to deepen and widen 
the knowledge he should get by observation 
and a free intercourse with those about him. 
When Virginians wrote, therefore, you might 
look to find them using not studied phrases, 
but a style that smacked fresh of all the free 
elements of good talk—not like scholars or pro- 
fessed students, but like gentlemen of leisure 
and cultivated men of affairs—with a subtle, 
not unpleasing flavour of egotism, and the racy 
directness of meee withal, that men may use 
who are sure of their position.’’ 

Such was Washington’s social environ- 
ment, a little too brightly coloured, 
perhaps, for it is clear that the author 
is tracing the evolution of a hero rather 
than writing the biography of a man. 
This, indeed, is the tone of the book 
throughout, and the effect produced is 
a little unreal so far as the personality 
of Washington is concerned. The epic 
style grows somewhat monotonous at 
times, and so does the author’s attempt 
to add sprightliness to the narrative by 
the simple device of using the phrase 
‘**Twas”’ at irregularintervals. But as 
an estimate of Washington’s services to 
the country, and as a résumé of the gen- 
eral historical features of the period in 
which he lived, it is instructive and in- 
teresting. It is compact and forcible, 
and though a eulogy does not wander 
off into rhapsodies, -but gives the 
grounds of the deification. Almost it 
persuades one to be a hero-worshipper. 
The style is spirited, though it bears the 
marks of the author's pains to make it 
so. 


F. M. Colby. 


JOHN: A TALE OF KING MESSIAH,* 


In these days, when the reading of 
the many books that are made often en- 
tails that ‘‘ weariness’’ of which King 
Lemuel so feelingly speaks, it is more 
than a pleasure to meet with a story like 
John—it is a profound satisfaction. 
More than once has the introduction of 
the Christ in fiction been attempted and 
carried out with varying degrees of 
what is called success; witness Sen 


* John: A Tale of King Messiah. By Kath- 


arine Pearson Woods. New York; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 
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Hur, Titus, and of earlier date, Zhe 
Prince of the House of David, and others. 
Absorbingly interesting as many of 
these works may be, there is yet in some 
of them an element—very nearly ap- 
proaching sensationalism—which im- 
presses a thoughtful mind as sacrilege, 
and from which one shrinks. This ex- 
ceedingly objectionable element, how- 
ever, is in /ohn conspicuously absent, 
being replaced throughout by a spirit of 
affectionate and marked reverence. 

In a series of situations, following the 
Gospel story, the life of John, the be- 
loved disciple, is depicted, from the 
autumn of the year 20 of the Christian 
era to the last wonderful meeting of 
the disciples with their risen Lord on 
the shore of the Lake of Galilee. This 
brings the Christ into the action of the 
story, and, except in a few instances, 
He is there presented through the me- 
dium of the impressions of Him received 
by those who surround Him. Where 
Miss Woods has departed from this pro- 
cedure, and drawn upon her imagina- 
tion for language and details not given 
by the evangelists, the story has suf- 
fered, not from lack of interest in the 
manner of telling, but from lack of his- 
toric support. 

The story opens at a time when the 
heart of the Jewish nation was hot with 
fierce and impotent rage against the 
iron tyranny of Imperial Rome, when 
Roman parasites, worthy followers of a 
cruel and relentless master, fattened on 
the blood of the people they despised, 
and justice was a thing forgotten ; when 
the whole race groaned in travail wait- 
ing for the Deliverer, the long looked- 
for, long-delayed Messiah who should 
rid them of their enemies and restore 
the kingdom to Israel, and when in the 
little hill town of Nazareth dwelt that 
Messiah, not unmindful of His own, but 
awaiting in patient submission the Di- 
vine call to begin the fulfilment of His 
mission. 

Then follow in quick succession a 
possible picture of the home life in 
Nazareth, John of Bethsaida’s visit to 
Jerusalem, the great Forerunner in the 
wilderness and at the waters of Enon, 
the drawing of the disciples to the Mas- 
ter, the working of miracles, the incar- 
ceration of the Baptist in the fortress of 
Macherus, and on up to the last visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, the Last Supper, 
the Crucifixion, the triumph over death, 
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and the meeting in the gray dawn of 
the morning by the lake-side. The nar- 
ration has a penetration and vigour, a 
warmth and vividness of portraiture, 
and a tenderness and reverence that can 
hardly be excelled. Many of the situ- 
ations are intensely dramatic, but they 
are handled with a reserve that is highly 
artistic and most commendable, and 
which leaves no opportunity for the 
charge of anything at all like sensation- 
alism, 

Miss Woods’s familiarity with the 
customs, dress, conditions, and general 
details of Hebrew life proves her to bea 
close observer as well as a patient stu- 
dent ; and her consistent and original 
treatment of the various characters she 
introduces exhibits a felicity worthy 
of the author of Metzerott, Shoemaker, 
and should place this work in the 
front rank of literature of its kind. 
Her adaptation of the Lord’s “‘ breth- 
ren’’ is a surprise to us; it is contrary 
to the idea which is most generally ac- 
cepted, and which, in fact, has become 
almost a matter of belief with many 
Christian people. 

John is very far from being merely a 
novel with which to pass away an idle 
hour ; it is a remarkable piece of work. 
As has been said by a wise man, “‘ there 
are two kinds of genius, that which 
gives us something entirely new and 
that which makes over for us into new 
that which was old.’’ This last is what 
Miss Woods has done, and those who 
read her fresh, vivid rendering of the 
‘* sweet story of old,’’ besides enjoying 
its fine and careful workmanship, can- 
not but be stirred and quickened into a 
closer knowledge of the Man of Galilee, 
and into a truer perception of that ser- 
vice to man which is worship to God. 

We await with the greatest interest 


~the other volumes of the trilogy, in 


which Miss Woods is to take the story 
into apostolic and sub-apostolic times. 


Barbara Vechton. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO.* 


‘* * People are so very genteel, aren’tthey?.. . 
But, hang it all, men like ourselves needn’t 
talk as though the world was built of hardbake. 
It’s a mighty relief to speak truth with a man 


* A Child of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. 
Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
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who knows—-a man not rotted through with 
sentiment.’ "’ 

By the mouth of the Jago surgeon, 
Mr. Morrison has expressed his own at- 
titude. The mild, sugary speech of 
philanthropists, the comfortable com- 
placency of West-end slummers, the 
blind, absurd enthusiasm that looks to 
make the East-end into Paradise by cul- 
ture—he turns and rends them all. For 
he knows that they have not seen, have 
not dared to see, the black slough of 
sin and cruelty and unspeakable wrong 
that lies beyond their efforts and their 
courage. ‘* Woeunto the foolish proph- 
ets, that follow their own spirit, and 
have seen nothing! Because even be- 
cause they have seduced my people, 
saying, Peace ; and there was no peace ; 
and one built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar: 
Say unto them which daub it with un- 
tempered mortar, that it shall fall ; 
there shall be an overflowing shower ; 
and ye, O great hailstones, shall fall ; 
and a stormy wind shall rend it."’ It is 
an attitude only tolerable to the cour- 
ageous ; it is a knowledge that would 
kill if it were forced on the feeble. But 
the attitude and the knowledge must be 
a part of any true understanding of the 
world as it is made. It is a recognition 
of a state of things desperate but not 
entirely hopeless. He gives us Dicky, 
a young thief, a man of the world (an 
evil world) at ten, yet staunch, spirited, 
responsible. And he sends Father Sturt 
in our way, probably to show the. kind 
of temper that has any chance of re- 
deeming the dwellers in such a place of 
crime and misery. Sturt has no illu- 
sions ; he knows the worst of the dis- 
trict ; he has tenacity, courage, a keen 
sense of humour, and cannot be hum- 
bugged. 

It is no use paying Mr. Morrison com- 
pliments at this time of day on his vig- 
our and his unusual ability. These 
must be everywhere acknowledged. 
They are acknowledged by us very 
heartily. But this new book of his has 
pages which it is almost impossible to 
read. We do not combat his general 
attitude at all. He does not pretend to 
tell the whole tale of East-end misery, 
which has its genteel sides of course ; 
but he tells one awful chapter of it; and 
we respect his sense of responsibility in 
doing so, however much he shatters our 
complacency and our shallow convic- 
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tions that all’s right with the world. 
We do not accuse him of exaggeration, 
and as to his excesses of realism we can 
at least understand the temptation. 
But to understand does not take away 
the right of protest ; and we do protest 
against the useless riot of brutality, the 
orgies of physical violence which we 
are made witnesses of if we read the 
book through. Zola has never outdone 
some of the pages here in their horrible 
defiance of any sensitive feelings we 
may have. But we declare our right to 
have these feélings respected, if not 
pampered, and our opinion that an un- 
blinking perusal of these tales of brutal 
fights would show much more morbid 
effeminacy than any shrinking from 
them would do. They are no necessary 
part of Mr. Morrison’s strenuous and 
courageous purpose. 

But we must not part from the book 
with a censure. For Dicky, the hero, 
must receive his due. In the midst 
of the sordid, cruel, desperate Jago he 
grows up, unashamed of it, accepting 
its conditions, ambitious of its honours, 
a plant of the hideous soil, yet a sturdy, 
not unwholesome plant. He has affec- 
tion, loyalty, and endless courage. Mr. 
Morrison killed him, not for the sake of 
his pathetic death-scene, we are sure, 
but because he loved him, and his heart 
revolted against the thought of the lad’s 
ingenuity hardening into ugly craft, his 
brave philosophy into callousness, his 
Garing into insolent crime. And so he 
lets the child of the Jago die, in no 
odour of sanctity to be sure ; but round 
the little outcast from all that is respecta- 
ble he has woven a halo of charm. 


NANCY NOON.* 


Mr. Benjamin Swift has chosen to ex- 
press a distinctly original mind, and an 
independent observation of life, after 
the manner, and indeed after the man- 
nerisms of two distinguished writers, 
whose kinship, in spite of enormous 
divergences, was always certain, but 
never so apparent till an imitation of 
each got entangled in the pages before 
us. For the outer garments of his work 
Mr. Swift has taken Carlyle and Mere- 
dith as his models, and the latter has 
pushed his influence with him beyond 


* Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. New 


York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
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the surface. This is so obvious on read- 
ing a page or two of Nancy Noon, that 
it is hardly worth saying. But at least 
we refrain from being prosy over the 
dangers that a young writer runs in 
making such a choice. The book is 
good enough to set us wondering and 
guessing what will be Mr. Swift's own 
style when he evolves it, as he is bound 
todo. In the meanwhile he has made 
very energetic use of other people's ; 
and when all dues have been paid to 
Richard Feverel for loans and stimulus, 
a substantial something remains. 

What a writer can never borrow is 
life. And Nancy Noon—though there 
are very high pragmatical and shrill 
and boyish pages in it—is alive. The 
fervour, the passion, the fever are real. 
You may call them hysterical some- 
times, but hysterics may be the symp- 
toms of genuine and intolerable agony. 
In the last scenes with the Play-Maidens 
we think we note the influence of an- 
other living novelist than Mr. Meredith, 
and the influence of his weaker moods, 
too. But though the setting of these 


scenes is not very happy and does 
not strike quite true, Sparshott’s suffer- 
ing, which is the main thing, the suffer- 


ing of a soul puritan in all its fibres, 
which cannot sin with impunity, and 
which, having sinned, knows itself 
damned, we recognise to be perfectly 
genuine. Nancy Noon is a tragedy with 
Hogarthian comedy running round about 
it. The horrible, the farcical, and the 
beautiful keep the stage in turns. Low 
life on its comic side secures a better 
innings than it has had of late ; and if 
we cannot put our finger at this mo- 
ment on quotable witticisms, we can as- 
sure a reader that, if he be in good con- 
dition, he must sometimes laugh with 
Twigg and Bacchus. The farce runs 
into a kind of savagery at times, as in 
the short history of Cherub that began 
and ended underground. Here, while 
we think of it, let us say one thing. 
Scotland is popular just now in fiction. 
The scene of Mancy Noon is laid in that 
country, but Mr. Swift has either been 
unable to achieve, or is indifferent to, 
popularity arising from this fact. There 
is no local colour ; there is no national 
characterisation. And as for the lingo 
talked, it is a curious invention of Mr. 
Swift’s brain, for it has never been 
heard between the Mull of Galloway 
and John o’ Groats. 
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The author has infused much delicate 
imagining into Nancy. Will readers 
fallin love with her? Surely they 
must after that beautiful picture of her 
meeting with Moulter in the gray dew 
of the May morning. If not, they may, 
at least, fall in love with Sparshott’s 
and Moulter’s love of her.. We can un- 
derstand her better than Jiss. A union 
of intellectual force, of ‘‘ naive culture,’’ 
with the lower and the meaner passions 
is quite possible, of course, but some- 
how the blend is imperfect here. His 
heart is really with Sparshott. The in- 
tensityrof the book, and intensity is its 
first quality, is centred in this ‘young 
man, whose eyes were ** northern lights,”’ 
‘*a peculiar colour pitching in them as 
of troubled stars,’’ who ‘‘ had a wild, 
brotherly feeling for all impatient 
things, and gave an extra pat to any 
horse he found foaming and pawing the 
ground,’’ and *‘ looked with a sympathy 
some people thought foolish on the first 
bee or butterfly that ventured out ona 
doubtful spring day. His mind was of 
that sort that made the myth of the 
Gardens of Adonis.’’ The love-story of 
this Sparshott must be tumultuous. 
But brains, as well as strong emotion, 
have gone to the making of Nancy Woon. 

The American edition just published 
is a reprint of the first English edition, 
which has met with almost unanimous 
praise. But it contains the author's 
preface to the second English edition, in 
which Mr. Swift takes some of his rose- 
water critics good naturedly by the ears. 
** T look forward,’’ he says, ‘‘ almost with 
fear to becoming very wise and self-re- 
pressed.’’ There is nothing saccharine 
about Mr. Swift’s robust temperament, 
and he is too honest and absolutely sin- 
cere to bend the knee to the fetish wor- 
ship of the sentimentalist. We quotea 
passage from his preface, in which he 
goes with a vengeance to the root of 
the matter, and defends his art from the 
charge of being wilfully sordid : 

‘* Some have called the book sordid ; and yet 
I had no intention, except to show Love hold- 
ing his head for giddiness, and—yes, I will con- 
fess it—Lust sitting with cold feet at last. In 
spite of the comedy that is always in the world, 
I am struck by the general solemnity of the hu- 
man face. Even Iniquity sometimes goes about 
his business as solemnly as Virtue. But if I 
have offended any pure soul by a reference too 
outspoken to certain aspects of our mortal life, 
let him believe me sincere when I tell him that 
I only meant to show him that Sin, that negro, 
has a personal suffering and agony that the 
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world hardly suspects. See it in his intolerable 
eyes. It may be heresy to say that sin is just 
so much excitement ; but so it is; andit needs, 
at least, the anesthetics of your pity. But it 
seems that the stuff with which I work is wrong, 
and that my method of kneading it is wrong. 
Surely, however, Tourguéneff said truly, * Quz 
dit froid, dit médiocre.’ 1 have sinned in the 
opposite extreme. But young blood, you know, 
is cooked. Alas, the weathercock feels itself 
justified as long as there is weather.”’ 
M. 


BIBELOT ISSUES.* 


Mr. Mosher, of Portland, Me., evi- 
dently bestows as much loving thought 
upon the production of his books as 
originally their authors gave to the 
writing of them. The result is that 
each book issued by him is a delightful 
specimen of delicate book-making, sim- 
ple and beautiful in all its details. The 
volumes of the Brocade Series are cer- 
tainly the prettiest books ever issued in 
this or any country, and the other vari- 
ous series do not fall far behind in per- 
fectness of form. 

Mr. Mosher has been singularly happy 
this season in the choice of his publica- 
tions. In reprinting, in its entirety, the 
rare first edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, and in 
issuing Zhe Defence of Guenevere, a book 
of lyrics, chosen from the works of Will- 
iam Morris, he has performed a great 
service to book-lovers. He has, perhaps, 
done even greater service by bringing 
out an edition in the Old World Series 
of The Kasidah, of Sir Richard Burton, 


* The Bibelot Series. $1.00each. The Rubai- 
at, of Omar Khéyy4m. Translated into Eng- 
ish prose by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

The Defence of Guenevere. By William Mor- 
ris. In the Old World Series. $1.00 each. 

The New Life. (La Vita Nuova) Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Dante Alighieri by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 
other poems by Andrew Lang. 

The Kasidah (couplets) of Haji Abdu El- 
Yezdi. A lay of the higher law by Captain Sir 
Richard F. Burton. 

Sylvie (Recollections of Valois.) Trans- 
lated from the French of Gerard de Nerval by 
Lucie Page. 

In the Brocade Series. 

The Pageant of Summer. 
fries. 

The Story of Amis and Amile. 
Morris. 


With 


75 cts. each : 
By Richard Jef- 


By William 
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an Oriental poem only surpassed in 
virile fascination by the Ruddiydt, of 
Omar Khayyam. Its nature may be 
seen from the following splendid lines : 


‘‘Do what thy manhood bids thee do, from 
none but self expect applause ; 
He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 
and keeps his self-made laws. 


‘* All other Life is living Death, a world where 
none but phantoms dwell, 
A break, a wind, a sound, a voice, a tinkling 
of the camel-bell. 


‘** Thus as thou view the Phantom forms which 
in the misty Past were thine, 
To be again the thing thou wast with honest 
pride thou may’st decline ; 


‘* And glancing down the range of years, fear 
not thy future self to see ; 
none to life, to death resigned, as though 
the choice were nought to thee.’’ 


Sylvie: Souvenirs du Valois is another 
volume in the Old World Series. It is 
a delicate little French tale of Gerard 
de Nerval, translated by Lucie Page 
into dainty English, appropriate to the 
flower-like charm of the story. 

Mr. Mosher has also issued in the Old 
World Series under the title of Zhe New 
Life of Dante Alighieri, Rossetti’s ex- 
quisite translation of Za Vita Nuova. 

A second new volume in the Bibelot 
Series is Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
prose version of Omar Khayyam. Mr. 
McCarthy’s version is likely always to 
remain the best prose rendering of 
Omar, as Fitzgerald’s translation will 
always be the finest translation in verse. 

The two new volumes in the Brocade 
Series are Zhe Pageant of Summer, by 
Richard Jeffries, and Zhe Story of Amis 
and Amile, one of the little stories, 
‘“done out of the ancient French into 
English’’ by William Morris, originally 
issued from the Kelmscott Press. 

As, with the exception of Sy/vie, all 
these books in their original editions 
have already secured their place in 
the literature of the world, it is the per- 
fect manner in which they are now pre- 
sented that makes their present publica- 
tion noteworthy. We trust that all 
book-lovers and Mr. Mosher will speed- 
ily find each other out. 

M. KE. 
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NOVEL 


OPALS FROM A MEXICAN MINE. By 
George De Vallicre. New York: New Am- 
sterdam Book Company. $1.25. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By E. F. Brooke. 
New York: Edward Arnold. $1.50. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. By I. K. Fried- 
man. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25. 
That all fiction of the better kind had 

its individual colour was a recognised 
fact long before Mr. Stephen Crane pat- 
ented the discovery. Every one has 
read a few rare stories that were white, 
if white may be called a colour ; every 
one has read many that were brown, and 
so on endlessly. Now and then a tale 
flames like a field of poppies in windless 
sunshine—such, for instance, as these 
Mexican tales, which have just appeared 
bearing an unfamiliar name. And they 
have also the poppies’ atmosphere, an 
unwholesome, tense stillness suggesting 
feverish dreams. They come apparently 
from a ‘prentice hand, but with the per- 
ception of the picturesque, which the 
work reveals, and with so romantic a 
milieu the tales have charm. The first 
of the five stories makes the strongest 
appeal to the imagination through its 
dealing with the mysteries of the an- 
cient Mexican religion. But the last is 
the most ambitious, and reveals several 
interesting aspects of local social life, in 
which the red of poppies is mingled 
with the red of blood. 

Now this very different new story by 
Miss Emma Brooke is gray—the cold, 
melancholy gray of the winter sky that 
forebodes storms more terrible than any 
summer tempest. The intensity which 
makes A Superfluous Woman a notable 
book, notwithstanding its structural and 


other weaknesses, pervades this more- 


recent work with increased force, direct- 
ness, and composure. The subject has 
not the freshness of the author’s first 
book ; the problem of condonation on 
the part of a wife has been frequently 
presented, and its solution seems no 
nearer, no clearer now than before. 
But there is a certain originality in the 
manner of its presentation by Miss 
Brooke, and her analysis of the charac- 
ter, emotions, and motives of the man, 
the woman, and the other woman dis- 
closes a profound knowledge of himan 
nature. It would hardly be going too 
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far to say that the scene of the explana- 
tion between the husband and the wife 
approaches very near to real greatness. 
Altogether, it is a remarkable book, and 
the most remarkable feature of its pro- 
duction is that it could have been writ- 
ten by the lady who produced it. The 
facts in the case seem, indeed, almost 
as unaccountable as in the case of the 
Brontés, for the upbringing of Miss 
Emma Brooke and her sisters corre- 
sponds in many respectstotheirs. Hers 
also was very religious, with a strong 
leaning to the ascetic and the austere, 
and her life has been spent in an out- 
of-the-way village amid gloomily roman- 
tic surroundings ; so that it seems as 
unaccountable in her case, as in that of 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté, whence 
they could have derived the knowledge 
of the wider experience which their 
works disclose, and the close acquaint- 
ance with the tempestuous passions that 
they must be assumed to have escaped. 
But the world-pain that cries out in the 
pages written by these quiet little wom- 
en of secluded lives can never be learned 
at second hand ; one must have felt—of 
one will never believe—that life is neither 
rose-coloured nor black nor white, but 
an awful, unrelieved, leaden gray. 

And yet to the young who have just 
had their first shock of disillusion it 
seems to be black. Mr. I. K. Friedman 
has painted it of this sable hue in his 
sketches of the Chicago Ghetto. His 
work, with all its repulsiveness, is strong 
and vivid. Possibly it is also true, al- 
though it is hard to believe that such 
beings really exist and such scenes ac- 
tually transpire within a stone’s throw 
of our churches and schools and homes ; 
yet his touch has the firmness that car- 
ries conviction, and the art of character- 
isation is one of his gifts. He has made 
the terrible creatures who people these 
gruesome tales appallingly real, notably 
in the instance of the degraded doctor, 
who destroys a drunken man’s sight in 
order to compel him to support him by 
begging. There may be such beings in 
the world, but one shrinks from read- 
ing of them and of their unspeakable 
doings. When realism crosses the bound- 
ary into naturalism, it becomes unen- 
durable. 
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And there is not a note of ideality 
throughout the book. There are, how- 
ever, indications that the absence of this 
redeeming quality may be owing to 
some theory of art rather than to any 
actual lack in the author. In the story 
of the ballad-writer, at all events, there 
is a feeling of sympathy which is appar- 
ently unconscious, and which would 
seem to testify that the writer could, if 
he chose, lift his work above the plane 
on which it pleases him at present to 
spend his strength. 


THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD. By 
G. S. Street. London and New York: John 


Lane. $1.50. 


It is not very clear who are the wise 
or the wayward, for no one develops 
any special wisdom or any distinctive 
wilfulness. On the contrary, both the 
husband and the wife, whose marital 
misery furnishes the motive of the story, 
have rather more than the average share 
of wisdom and goodness. It is, in fact, 
largely this quiet sanity, so strongly in 
contrast with the hysterical violence of 
the ordinary novel of the type, that 
gives the work its repressed power. 
There is a feeling of the naturalness of 
the man and the woman, who are try- 
ing, in their different blind ways, to do 
what is right, and yet with whom every- 
thing nevertheless goes wrong, as it so 
often does with honest and well-mean- 
ing people in real life. The causes are 
obvious enough. The husband has 
come through his fathers with a body 
only tolerably sound, and a spirit which 
is peculiarly perverse. He is not very 
young when he is married, and he has 
lived as most young men live in London 
who are fond of amusement and have 
money to buyit. He belongs to a good 
club, dines out, dances occasionally, 
and dips now and then into what passes 
for Bohemia. He is, in a word, what 
is bred in the bone, but he has improved 
upon the paternal example to the extent 
that he is neither a profligate nor a 
drunkard. As for the wife, her training 
as the motherless daughter of an aristo- 
cratic adventurer has been, if possible, 
more unpropitious than his. But, al- 
though powerless to feel toward the 
man whom she is about to marry as she 
wishes to feel, she hopes that love may 
come after marriage, and enters upon 
the new life with the sincerest resolves 
to do her duty. 
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“*T am not marrying him for Rowe or to get 
a position,’ she says to a friend. ‘Of course, 
I'm glad to marry. 1’m sick of this life ; sick 
of home, sick of going about at a disadvantage. 
I’m grateful to him. You know I look things 
in the face, and I know how people talk about 
me. I'm grateful to him, and I mean to do my 
share and to be a decent wife to him—but I'd 
marry him anyhow." 


Thus, given the conditions under 
which these two very fallible human 
beings undertake to spend their lives 
together, the outcome is a foregone con- 
clusion. Alone together in a great 
country house, they find out—even ear 
lier than that very common discovery is 
made—that they have little if anything 
to talk about. The husband’s resources 
are larger than those of the wife—as 
they usually are—but the books which 
he loves, and which are nothing to her, 
soon become a source of unhappiness. 
The situation is only too familiar, but it 
is also one that can never lose its inter- 
est, and the author has handled it with 
such composure, deliberation, and re- 
serve as render it nearly impressive. 
There is also an element of novelty in 
the analysis of the husband’s first un- 
conscious criticism of the wife’s lack of 
culture, and of her first passionate per- 
ception that his refinement is greater 
than his manfulness. The story rings 
false at one point. It seems improba- 
ble that the wife—or any woman sim- 
ilarly situated—should have proposed 
to run away with a man whom she was 
not in love with, and who had given no 
invitation, who had not even made a 
profession of love. Still, who can say 
what a desperate woman will or will 
not do? And in the main, as has been 
emphasised, the story bears the imprint 
of reality. 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 
York : Edward Arnold. $1.50. 


New 


Eight of the nine stories forming this 
book are philosophical studies of social 
life in its most sophisticated aspect. 
‘‘ Her Cousin Ernest’’ especially deals 
with a peculiarly complex situation, 
that of a wife who seeks to justify her 
own frailty by convicting her husband 
of infidelity. The justification is only 
to her own conscience, for the work is 
entirely introspective, and the world 
has no suspicion of the relation between 
Isabel Mitford and her cousin, the Rev. 
Ernest Martin, The story opens with 
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a terrible scene between the guilty pair, 
on the eve of the death of the husband. 


“* * Well,’ says the woman, ‘ whatever his un- 
known wrongs, we are quits now—he and 1. 
If we meet in another world he can say nothing 
to me. If I have been disloyal, so has he. 
Why do you turn away, Ernest? Are you 
afraid of words, mere words, or does your con- 
science hurt you? You areaman. Nothing is 
counted the same in aman. That woman—I 
would like to kill her ; and yet I ought to kiss 
her handsin gratitude. Think of what she has 
saved me from—a never-ending remorse ! 
Now, when I go back to him, and speak gently 
to him, and when he calls me “ darling’ and 
strokes my hand, I do not feel like a traitor, 
because he is deceiving me as I him ; and more 
—I never pretended to care.’ 

‘*** For pity’s sakestop !’ cried the man. ‘It 
is too awful to hear you. Would I might ask 
his forgiveness as I ask it of God !’ 

‘** Which of them will hear you?’ she asked 
with a touch of contempt. ‘ You ought to have 
tun straight, Ernest; you have not strength 
enough to be a blackguard, as—I suppose—you 
are.’ *’ 


But with the husband’s death comes 
a revelation. The portrait that he has 
been secretly cherishing, the lock of 
hair, the bundle of letters, the hidden 
treasures of which she has caught 
glimpses, and which have seemed proofs 
of what she wishes to believe are all her 
own, are but tenderer testimony to the 
depth of his love for her. 


*** Thds is his revenge,’ says the woman to 
the man, ‘though he never meant it—/Ads. 
Do you remember what I said to you, that we 
were quits now, that if we met again in the 
other world he could never reproach me? I 
shall not dare to meet him now. ... He be- 
lieved in you and me. And here we both are, 
with that load we can never get rid of, that we 
must carry to the end of our days; and he 
knows now—knows how he was mistaken, de- 
ceived! He will have plenty to say to us when 
we meet, but we shall not meet. You may, 
perhaps, if you do nothing but say your prayers 
and fast and mortify yourself to your life’s end. 


You were meant to be good, not bad ; but I—- 


I will never meet him. I will become worse 
than I have ever been, commit any crime, lead 
any vile life that will ensure my going to a 
cursed future, where he will not be. He has 
had his revenge !’”’ 


Most of the stories harp in like morbid 
manner on the same string of marital 
infelicity, and the ninth story, ‘“‘A 


Mountain Tragedy,’’ differs from the 
others only in the humbler environ- 
ment of the miserable man and more 
miserable woman whom fate has 
chained together amid perpetual sor- 
rows, 
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TALES OF LANGUEDOC. 
— Brun. San Francisco: 
oxey. $2.00. 


By Samuel 
William 


In Zales of Languedoc certain oddities 
of style soon calla halt to the reader’s 
attention. 

** My aim in working out this English version 
has been to give the spirit of the Languedoc, 
and to do justice to the original, rather than to 
reach any standard of scientific or of literary 
value,”’ 
says Mr. Brun’s preface. The result 
lacks homogeneousness, and a ghostly 
French idiom hovers over the sentences, 
as, for example, ‘‘ 1 knew nothing about 
the lost keys, it is the landlord who 
told me of it first." The author is apt 
to fall into awkward inversions which 
do not add dramatic force. ‘‘ Proud 
and happy the father came,’’ and sim- 
ilar expressions interrupt the general 
style. There are occasional solecisms, 
as, ‘‘ It is needless to describe the re- 
ception, or the brave man’s joy, nor the 
grand wedding repast ;’’ ‘* Three tre- 
mendous fellows, the sight of which,’’ 
etc. In his effort to render what he 
terms the ‘‘ coarse picturesqueness’’ of 
his original Mr. Brun produces oddly 
incongruous effects : ‘‘ Whether he was 
angry with the miller is not certain, but 
he was awfully agitated.”’ 

There are eight of these Languedoc 
tales joined by the slightest of plots. 
A white-haired grandfather recounts to 
his home circle his early experiences, 
when, like other French lads, he fin- 
ished his education with a trip through 
France. He is a perfunctory and rather 
unsubstantial personage whose stories 
would be just as valuable without him. 
Children will be delighted with ‘‘ How 
Young Anglas became a Marquis,’’ *‘ A 
Blind Man’s Story,’’ *‘ Three Strong 
Men,”’ and “‘ The Marriage of Monsieur 
Arcanvel,’’ which are thrilling dramas 
of heroic action. They relate the most 
remarkable events with a simple direct 
ness which carries conviction, and there 
is all the fairy-tale charm of helpful 
birds and beasts endowed with human 
speech and of impossible achievement. 
Good fairy-tale orthodoxy prevails, and 
the brave and chivalrous hero always 
attains honour, riches, and the hand of 
a beautiful princess, while the villain’s 
punishment is adequate to the sternest 
demand for justice. The emotion ex- 
pressed is of the simplest, most primi- 
tive quality, whether comic or tragic. 
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The rollicking humour, suggestive of 
that in old moralities, delights in far- 
cical situations, as when Mésté Régé, 
imprisoned in a cask, draws a cow's tail 
through the bunghole and rides gaily 
over the country at the heels of the 
frantic animal. There is the same 
rough vigour in tragedy, and when 
wicked Baptiste blinds his brother with 
a burning stick the narrator spares us 
none of the cruel detail. 

Mr. Brun tells us that these stories, 
doubtless of common folklore origin, 
have been handed down in his family 
from generation to generation, coloured 
and changed by their successive narra- 
tors. There is an interesting mixture 
of the practical and the romantic in 
them all. Back of the imaginative de- 
light in the exaggerated and impossible 
are hard matter-of-fact appreciation of 
reality, of work, of the value of money, 
and a delight in physical strength, 
which indicate the French peasant ori- 
gin. The scenes are in actual French 
towns or on the road to them, and the 
reality of the setting adds vividness to 
the action. 

Mr. Peixotto’s dainty pen-and-ink 
work illustrates the book copiously and 
appreciatively, although his pictures are 
not quite clear or quite simple enough 
to be in perfect harmony with the bald 
vigour of the tales. 


MY BROTHER. By Vincent Brown. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
75 cts. 


The name of the author is unfamiliar, 
and there is no mention on the title- 
page of any other work, and yet it seems 
improbable that this can be the writer's 
first book. It has a certain sureness of 
touch which may usually be safely as- 
cribed only to experience, and there is 
also in it a reserve, a feeling that the 
author is writing well within his 
strength, which does not belong to the 
literary tyro, no matter how strong he 
may be. These features are all the more 
marked because there is nothing espe- 
cially novel in the story itself. The 
brotherhood that offers even life is as 
old as the story of David and Jonathan, 
but out of this well-worn material a 
most readable story has been woven. 
The man who loves his friend more than 
his own life is a hunchback called ‘‘ the 
Prophet,”’ half in affection and half in 
mockery, for a mere atom of misshapen 
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and poverty-stricken humanity seems of 
little consequence in a great, struggling, 
selfish world. 

‘But he held the secret that opened chil- 
dren's hearts. On the grassy, sunlit road ont- 
side the gate of the rhododendron path, a group 
of little ones were lying down watching some- 
thing intently. Paul moved up to them cau- 
tiously, and saw that it was a baby toad. ‘It's 
overcome by the sun,’ said he, and picking it 
up put itin the ditch. ‘They don’t like much 
sun, the toads,’ said Paul. ‘I'he children gath- 
ered round him. One wee lassie wormed her 
hand up his sleeve till it came to his elbow. 

‘*** Letty Tomsett,’ said Paul, * you’re spyin’ 
out how bony I’ve grown.’ 

‘**T feel your funny bone,’ said Letty. 

*** Well, then, leave it alone,’ said Paul. 
‘You'll want to know next what I’ve had for 
my dinner.’ 

*** What?’ said Letty. 

“**T dunno if I'll tell you for your inquisitive- 
ness. _Oh, my, and here’s that impident Teddy 
Barton up my other sleeve. I never did see 
sich children for pullin’ a man to pieces. I’m 
not a Punch and Judy show, like you saw in 
your Sunday-school treat.’ ’’ 


And it is this simple-hearted, gentle 
creature who suffers in another's place 
for an atrocious crime. Yet the work 
is so quiet that no violence is done to 
the probabilities, and the helplessness 
of the real criminal who would have 
come to the rescue of Paul if he could 
have done so takes away all feeling of 
bitterness. The effect of the story isa 
deep perception of Weltschmerz, and 
a deeper consciousness of the bond of 
universal brotherhood. If it be really 
the first book of the author, the next 
work done by him can scarcely fail to be 
well worth looking for. 


SOME WHIMS OF FATE. By Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. New York: John Lane. $1.00, 


The readers of Zhe Yellow Book are 
familiar with the work of this author, 
and indeed two of the five sketches com- 
posing the volume originally appeared 
in that publication. These are not, 
however, either the longest or the 
strongest of the collection. The most 
ambitious and carefully finished is ‘‘ The 
Hint o’ Hairst,’’ which was published 
a year or so ago in Chambers’s Journal. 
It is a Scotch story, and there are a 
good many Scotch stories in these latter 
days, and the theme, the sacrifice of a 
nobleman’s family to his own vices, has 
been handled frequently in fiction ; yet 
notwithstanding this double handicap 
the story is a good one, and makes an 
impression of freshness and force, The 
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character of Sir John Gordon, whose 
excesses have impoverished his family, 
and whose neglect has endangered the 
very life of the villagers, is drawn with 
considerable skill, and the motive of 
the story making his selfishness the 
medium of his own destruction is 
wrought out with artistic composure. 
The title of the work has been well 
chosen, for not only in this story, but 
in all of the sketches the author has 
made some whim of fate the central 
idea, thus giving an harmonious effect to 
the work—an effect rarely produced by 
so slight a volume of disconnected 
stories. 

THE FINAL WAR. By Louis Tracy. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

We don’t know when we have been 
so much diverted as by the perusal of 
this book of Mr. Tracy’s. It is a per- 
fectly unrestrained flight of British im- 
agination, inspired by Zhe Battle of Dork- 
ing, and as notable in its way as that 
classic itself. It differs from it in being 
wholly improbable and in covering a 
space of some 450 pages. Mr. Tracy 


tells how France and Germany com- 
bined against England, how Russia 


joined the alliance, and how the United 
States, seeing the Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
acy of the world seriously threatened, 
cast in her lot with England, on the 
basis of a speech delivered in Congress 
by the Hon. Jeremiah P. Sloker, of 
Wilmington, Pa., that city having pre- 
sumably been temporarily removed from 
Delaware. There are stirring and hu- 
morous incidents galore—the defeat of 
the Continental fleets by the English, 
the destruction of a Russian squadron 
by the American Admiral Manan (to be 
read Mahan), the landing of 200,000 
American troops on the coast of Ger- 
many, where, under ‘‘ General Smith- 
son,’’ and with the British troops com- 
manded by the Duke of Connaught, they 
annihilate the German army of Prince 
Albrecht ; the French defeat at Yvetot 
—the general rout of everybody, in fact, 
as soon as the Britons and Americans 
get after them. The Kaiser, at whom 
many shafts of wit are directed by Mr. 
Tracy, is reduced to subjection, the Ro- 
manoff dynasty is deposed, and finally 
England and the United States trium- 
phantly assume the control of the world 
and agree to prevent any further wars. 
The Queen invests with the Garter not 
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only the President and Vice-President, 
but the official whom Mr. Tracy calls 
‘*the Secretary of State for War.’’ It 
is a grand and glorious military and 
political jamboree with a love-story in- 
cidentally running through it ; and we 
cordially recommend it to those of our 
readers who like works of imagination 
not unmixed with considerable humour, 
both intentional and unintentional. 


VAUDER'S UNDERSTUDY. 
Knapp Reeve. New York: 
Stokes Company. 75 cents. 


By James 
Frederick A. 


When the intention of originality is 
so obvious as it is in this work it seems 
to deserve recognition. When one does 
a commonplace thing in a strenuous 
way the looker-on is for the moment im- 
pressed with a sense of the unusual. 
Such is the effect of this work, yet it is 
really the familiar old thesis of platonic 
love, and there is nothing novel in the 
fact that the man and the woman enter 
intentionally upon the role, although the 
author apparently thinks the idea new. 
In reality, the only unusual feature of 
the situation is that they succeed in 
doing what they set out to do ; for love, 
platonic or otherwise, is not usually 
supposed to come by invitation or the 
contrary. These two, however, grad- 
ually learn to care enough for each 
other to experience the delightful mis- 
ery that masquerades under the name 
of platonic affection, that problem of 
novelists and poets and philosophers 
from time iminemorial. And they do 
experience it, with a fervour, not to say 
fury, so that the story, notwithstanding 
its old age and long service in life and 
in fiction, is far from being dull. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Bol- 
drewood. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


Here is a story all of the olden time ; 
it looks like a survival of the past; its 
date should be about 1830. A kind 
lady lends a shivering companion a seal- 
skin cloak in a railway train just before 
a terrible accident. The woman in the 
cloak is killed and buried ; the benevo- 
lent one, after a severe and prolonged 
illness, recovers. But when circum- 
stances permit her to return to her 
home her husband has married again— 
for the sake of his children of course. 
Sorrow has set its mark on Marguerite, 
and when she becomes her own chil- 











dren’s governess and the cherished 
friend of the family no one recognises 
her. She has the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of knowing herself still lamented, 
and in beautiful rhetoric. But the sec- 
ond wife has as much to bear in being 
thus addressed : ‘‘ Mariana, best of cre- 
ated women, does not this vex your 
gentle heart? I am ever grateful, God 
knows! for your sublime tenderness, 
but I cannot refrain. I shall not long 
survive this divided life,’’ etc. But he 
does survive, the second wife very con- 
veniently dying of consumption. Both 
Gordon and his now recovered wife are 
slaves to propriety, and do not dare to tell 
the truth about the whole story ; so Mar- 
guerite pretends to be Hugh Gordon's 
third wife, instead of his first, and they 
emigrate to the colonies, lest any one 
should find out their romantic history. 
The story is set to the tune of prunes 
and prisms ; it is quite as solemn as it 
is improbable. Mr. Boldrewood used 
to write adventure tales. Has he ex- 
hausted his material? Let him gather 
more, for in the domestic vein he is 
sadly wearisome and rather absurd, be- 
sides being largely reminiscent of a plot 
that is obviously borrowed from ast 
Lynne. 


A GUEST AT THE LUDLOW. By Bill 
Nye. Indianapolis and Kansas City : Bow- 
en-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

There is something peculiarly sym- 
pathetic in the design of the cover of 
Mr. Nye’s posthumous book, some- 
thing very suggestive of the jester in 
cap and bells offering the laurel wreath. 
The figure might, it is true, have 
more fittingly held out a big bunch of 
homely, wholesome immortelles, for 
that would have seemed more truly rep- 
resentative of the memory this good 
man has left with the world. There 
will probably be found in all the im- 
mense mass of his work little if anything 
great enough to live; and yet, on the 
other hand, there is nothing that were 
better forgotten. For it is hardly say- 
ing too much to say that no writer, no 
matter how seriously he may have con- 
sidered his obligation to humanity, has 
ever been truer to the highest ideals, to 
all that is sweetest, deepest, and best in 
life and in mankind than this jester al- 
ways was in his merriest moments. Of 
this particular volume, which comes 
after the kind voice is silent, there is, 
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of course, nothing new to say, since it is 


in the author’s characteristic vein and © 


wanders as far afield as his thoughts 
were wont to wander. The volume con- 
tains twenty-eight sketches, and its 
scope extends from ‘‘A Guest at the 
Ludlow’’ to ‘‘ A Medizval Discoverer,’’ 
and from ‘‘ The Hateful Hen”’ to *‘ The 
Dubious Future.’’ The work was pre- 
pared for publication several months 
before the author’s death, and bears no 
evidence of failing powers. The intro- 
duction, which has been engraved from 
the manuscript, reads : 


** Go, little booklet, go, 
Bearing an honoured name, 
Till everywhere that you have went, 
They’re glad that you have came.’ 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Alice Spinner. New 
York : Edward Arnold. $1.50. 


We cannot find sufficient reason for the 
publication of these stories, as they are 
not of the sort to make a professional 
reputation. The author's art is very 
crude and her creative power slight. 
When she trusts to her imagination to 
take her beyond the line of literal expe- 
rience she is entirely nonplussed. We 
have only to mention the story of the 
two New England spinsters travelling in 
Europe, and the story of Mr. Silas Rock, 
the American plutocrat, and his wife, to 
know that the author's acquaintance 
with her subject and her imagination 
reach no farther than her somewhat 
superficial reading has taken her. The 
dialect of these stories, based solely on 
the use of ‘‘ guess’’ and ‘‘ reckon’’, at 
intervals of about ten words each, is 
something no New Englander ever en- 
countered. 

Still, the volume has redeeming traits. 
The author knows the West Indies at first 
hand,and such a sketch as she has given 
us of the half-breed Margaret—drawn 
straight from life and without addition 
or extenuation—is good reading. Her 
first story, too, ‘‘A Reluctant Evangel- 
ist,’ has a strong subject treated not 
without sympathy and a certain sincere 
power. We can say of the stories as a 
whole that their sentiment is unforced 
and wholesome. 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doyle. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 


This must rank among the first four 
or five ef Mr. Doyle’s books, Perhaps 
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only Micah Clarke and Sherlock Holmes 
surpass it. There is a certainty and a 
power in his dealing with English his- 
tory to which he never attains when he 
seeks his theme abroad. Rodney Stone 
is a tale of the early part of this cen- 
tury, and will probably have a sequel, 
as the hero at the end is only at the 
outset of his career, going off with Nel- 
son to Trafalgar. Nelson is hardly 
needed for this story, but he gives the 
colour of the period, and we forgive any 
irrelevance if he is the link between this 
tale and the next. It is the Prize Ring, 
not the Navy, that is the inspirer of the 
book. The Ring is supposed just now 
to be very wholesome. At least an ad- 
miration for its past is held to check 
decadence. So be it. The fighting 
scenes are vigorous enough to please 
such as are interested in the Fancy ; 
though we think greater dignity would 
have been given to the sport had Mr. 
Doyle allowed Jim to take part in the 
famous encounter with Wilson. No, 
the blacksmith’s nephew had been dis- 
covered to be the heir to a peerage, and 
the noble father refused his consent. 
But for the sake of the Ring, Mr. Doyle 
should have forced him. We confess to 
admiring in ignorance the fighting 
scenes. We feel ourselves on safer ground 
in applauding the writer's charitable 
and intelligent belief, often and diverse- 
ly expressed in the course of the story, 
that, beneath the foolish foppery, and 
idleness, and frivolous eccentricities of 
the bucks of the day, lay the capability 
of something solid and noble and val- 
lant. 


WYMPS, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
By Evelyn Sharp. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions and a Cover by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
New York: John Lane. $1.75. 


Wymps and its companions are very 
witty stories, but they have not the un- 


comfortable, puzzling wit that sets 
grown-up people laughing, and leaves 
children frowning and disappointed. 
Their wit is genuine, direct, enjoyable, 
but wit all the same, not mere crude 
farcical fun. The author has an ex- 
cellent style for this kind of thing. 
She comes to the point rapidly and with 
effect, and her invention never gives 
out. ‘‘Wymps”’ itself, and ‘‘In Toy- 
land” have filled us with the highest 
admiration. Mrs. Dearmer’s pictures 
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are such as children would make for 
themselves if they could. There is 
never any doubt about them. They are 
admirably drawn, and in colour they 
have that frank gorgeousness, without 
which the wholesome youthful eye is 
never quite satisfied. A word should 
be said for the excellence of the colour- 
printing. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance of 
High Politics. By Sydney C. Grier. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Successful as Mr. Grier’s previous 

works of fiction have been, we should 

imagine that his present venture would 
find even a wider popularity. An Eng- 
lish nobleman is invited to the throne 
of ‘‘ Thracia,’’ an invitation which 
eventually he accepts. How he mekes 
his way to the country that has adopted 
him, how he falls in love on the way, 
how his worldly-wise brother attempts 
and fails to manage him, how he loses 
his kingdom but wins his bride, is all 
told in so graphic, vigorous, and enter- 
taining a style that few readers will 
pause till they reach the end. There is 
a judicious mixture of love-making and 
politics and plotting, of dark schemers 
and lovable lovers, a little fighting, and 
some excellent talk. A distant flavour 
of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda hangs round 
the book, but Mr. Grier’s characters and 
plot and method are all thoroughly 
original. Any one who wishes to enjoy 

a novel of first-rate quality, brilliant 

and rapid as a drama, should read An 

Uncrowned King. 


THE SCRAPE THAT JACK BUILT. By 
Ottilie A. Lilijencrantz. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Unless a juvenile book be a work of 
genius, like, for example, Zhe /ungle 
Stories, the grown-up reviewer is scarce- 
ly entitled to express an opinion of it, 
since it cannot be expected to appeal to 
any other than the audience to which it 
is addressed. Sothatit is hard to know 
what to say of suchastory as Zhe Scrape 
that Jack Built. To the mature mind it 
seems rather a commonplace scrape— 
much of the kind that most mischievous 
boys build. Yet it is described in a 
spirited way, and there may be boys— 
and girls as well—who will follow with 
breathless interest the solution of the 
mystery of the ghost, 
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MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BAR- 
NARD. By John Fulton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 


The death of a college president is 
nearly always followed, as a matter of 
course, by the publication of a memorial 
volume in some form or other, though 
usually written from a strictly personal 
and local point of view, and therefore 
interesting chiefly to the immediate 
friends of the institution and of the 
man. The present work differs from 
the typical academic memoir in two im- 
portant respects. In the first place, Dr. 
Fulton has made his book not merely 
the story of an individual career, but a 
picture of educational and even national 
conditions ; and in the second place, so 
far as the book is a biography, it is a 
biography written not from the stand- 
point of the perfunctory eulogist, but 
with the discrimination and impartial 
judgment that one finds in historical 
portraiture. The result of these two 
departures from tradition is eminently 
satisfactory, giving us a useful contribu- 
tion to American educational history, 
and at the same time a true and inter- 
esting picture of one who well deserves 
consideration. Under the former head 
we have some very curious glimpses of 
Southern life in the Gulf States, of so- 
ciety in a Southern university town be- 
fore the war, and of the peculiar diffi- 
culties besetting a Northern man who 
made his home ina Southern commu- 
nity in the days when Uncle Tom's Cabin 
was being written, and when the pre- 
monitory thunder of the Battle of Ar- 
mageddon was beginning to reverber- 
ate. Under the second head we have a 
very frank disclosure of Dr. Barnard as 
he actually was, of his weaknesses as 
well as of his strength. Few writers of 
a memorial volume would have had the 
courage to give in detail the curious ac- 
count of how, in 1860, in answer to 
specific charges of ‘‘ unfriendliness to 
Southern institutions,’’ Dr. Barnard ap- 
peared before the University Trustees 
at Oxford, Miss., and made a positive 
statement ending with these words, ‘‘ I 
am a slaveholder, and, if I know myself, 
I am ‘ sound on the slavery question ' ;"’ 
and how, nevertheless, in 1863, having 


then come North, he published 4 letter 
to President Lincoln denouncing sla- 
very as barbarous, loathsome, unjust, 
‘** cursed of Christian men, and hated of 
God.’’ Few biographers, we say, would 
have been so frank ; yet in his frankness 
Dr. Fulton is fully justified, for this 
episode is remarkably characteristic and 
typical. Dr. Barnard, was not, we 
think, fundamentally insincere ; but he 
had a certain mercurial instability of 
motive that too often produced the effect 
of insincerity. Impetuous, impulsive, 
always attracted by a new idea, and al- 
ways extreme in its pursuit, he displayed 
a curious facility for ignoring the past 
and for spurning consistency, so that he 
could at times with difficulty be held 
even to his own written undertakings. 
Yet it may be questioned whether this 
eagerness for change and this extreme 
openness to new influences were not, 
after all, the very means by which he 
was enabled to give so strong an im- 
pulse to the development of the univer- 
sity idea after his connection with Co- 
lumbia College began, in 1864. That 
institution, then in the day of small 
things, had been for so many decades 
financially crippled and hampered in its 
work, the necessity for careful economy 
and frugality had so long been present 
before every mind, that when conditions 
changed and its annual revenues swelled 
to magnificent proportions, its Trustees 
were unable all at once to accept the 
new view of their functions which this 
change entailed. They were still, as 
before, cautious, timid, and averse to 
the assumption of great responsibilities ; 
and had a more conservative type of 
President succeeded Dr. King, Colum- 
bia to-day might still have been passing 
through the modified gymnasial stage 
of development. But with Dr. Barnard 
conservatism was temperamentally im- 
possible. His eager imagination rushed 
at once to splendid possibilities, and he 
saw in mind already the great metro- 
politan university of today. The his- 
tory of his administration is a history 
of one unending effort for the realisa- 
tion of an ideal ; and probably no other 
man could have done more to bring this 
end to pass. , Many of his schemes were 
in detail impracticable, some of them 
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were even absurd; but his ambition 
was a noble one, and his conception of 
Columbia’s duty was eminently sound. 
When he at last retired, in 1887, his 
work was finished, and the object sought 
by him so ardently was won. His re- 
tirement, indeed, at the time when it 
occurred was no less fortunate for the 
college than had been his assumption 
of the presidency in 1863; for of all 
men he was the most unfitted to carry 
out the innumerable and minute details 
involved in the transformation of a great 
college into a great university. A man 
of excessive and unreasonable prej- 
udices, often arrogant in manner and 
always intolerant of opposition, inac- 
cessible except to those who happened 
to enjoy his personal favour, indifferent 
to details and despising small things, 
viewing the student body as something 
wholly remote from his personal sym- 
pathies ; and, moreover, being afflicted 
with a physical infirmity that made in- 
tercourse with him both difficult and 
uncertain, he lacked absolutely the ju- 
dicial temperament and the tact that are 
indispensable to a great administrator. 
Had he undertaken the task of directing 
Columbia’s evolution into a university, 
he would have failed, with discredit to 
himself and disaster to the institution. 
That task was, indeed, extremely diffi- 
cult—how difficult only those who stood 
nearest to it will ever know. To give 
symmétry and coherence to so unwieldy 
a congeries of schools and faculties, to 
introduce system where chaos had ruled 
before, to co-ordinate and correlate, to 
abolish incongruity, to plan a simple 
yet elastic form of government, to rec- 
oncile so many conflicting interests and 
allay so many traditional prejudices, and 
at the same time to accomplish this so 
smoothly and so judiciously as not merely 
to avoid perceptible friction, but to se- 
cure the cordial co-operation of all— 
surely this has been one of the most re- 
markable achievements in the history 
of university organisation. Dr. Bar- 
nard, however, did his part, and on the 
whole he did it well; and it is, indeed, 
high praise of him to say that his la- 
bours made possible the work of his 
successor. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; OR, THE HU- 
MOURISTS. B tats Irving. Two 
> vera New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

00. 


The Surrey Edition of this delightful 
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work is indeed the most sumptuous 
presentation of Bracebridge Hail ever 
issued. If ‘*‘ Geoffrey Crayon’’ had fore- 
seen this day he might have been less 
timid with the ‘‘ worthy reader,’’ and 
addressed him with the proper pride 
born of such splendour of book-mak- 
ing. Now that Washington Irving is 
accepted as a classic in his own country 
and out of it, and is universally and 
perennially read, he must needs be 
clothed with fine raiment and embel- 
lished with ornamental borders for the 
ready indulgence of those who buy for 
the glitter and the gloss, but rarely read 
for the sake of the intrinsic beauty of 
the work. For those who like their 
standard authors in fine editions, there 
could be no more beautiful edition of 
Irving’s works than has been for some 
years annually produced by the Messrs. 
Putnam. The present edition sustains 
the esthetic taste shown in the presenta- 
tion of the previous volumes. The col- 
oured borders on every page enclosing 
the text, printed from new plates, are 
from designs by Margaret Armstrong, 
and the photogravure illustrations— 
there are about thirty of them—are the 
work of well-known pictorial artists. 
It ranks among the few very handsome 
gift-books of the season. 


A CHILD-WORLD. By _—— Whitcomb 


Riley. Indianapolis : The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


$1.25. 
‘* The Child-world—long and long since lost to 
view— 
A Fairy Paradise !— 
How always fair it was and fresh and new— 
How every affluent hour heaped heart and 


eyes 
With treasures of surprise !’’ 

This is the note that is struck by the 
poet at the outset in his new book of 
verse, and it is sustained with varia- 
tions all through the continuous narra- 
tive of child and old-home life—laughter 
and tears, humour and pathos alternat- 
ing in dialect and serious verse. The 
‘* affluent hours”’ of childhood are made 
to yield their old enchantments through 
the mellowed affections and fond imagi- 
nation of the poet. Tales of the olden 
times linger lovingly on the lips of the 
narrators, memories of the long days, 
with their long thoughts and bright 
fancies, blossom with romance in the 
scenes and characters recalled by the 
poet’s magical wand. It is The Old 
Homestead played over again in verse, 
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issuing from the poet's heart and sing- 
ing itself into the hearts of the common 
people. For these poems are for the 
people. Mr. Riley is a people's poet, 
thoroughly democratic in his sympa- 
thies, simple in his tastes, blowing his 
clear, liquid notes on a single pipe; but 
ah! how sensitively the fingers play 
over it, how the song rises like a foun- 
tain jet of joy and falls in a glorious 
rainbow spray, or wanders down the 
dark valley, weeping among the willows 
and grating against the reeds. The 
heartsome flavour of nature permeates 
and sweetens the onomatopoetic lines. 
Listen to this, for instance : 


‘*‘ The liquid, dripping songs of orchard-birds— 
The wee bass of the bees,— 
With lucent deeps of silence afterward ; 
The gay, clandestine whisperings of the 
breeze 
And glad leaves of the trees.”’ 


Long after we have forgotten the 
drollery and fun and quaint pictures in 
the Hoosier dialect, the lyric note will 
haunt us, the homely sentiment will re- 
mind us, and the memory of our child 
hood will spring up again when we 
think of Mr. Riley’s A Child-World. 

““O Child-world: after this world—just as 
when 
I found you first sufficed 
My soulmost need—if I found you again, 
ith all my childish dream so realised, 
I should not be surprised.”’ 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de Ami- 
cis. Translated from the Italian by Maria 
H Lansdale. Two volumes. Philadelphia : 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $5.00. 


VENICE: HER HISTORY, ART, INDUS- 
TRIES, AND MODERN LIFE. By Charles 
Yriarte. Translated from the French b 
F. J. Sitwell. Philadelphia: Henry -. 
Coates & Co. $3.00. 

A book on Constantinople or Venice 
lends itself readily to illustration, and 
in presenting the above two standard 
works to the public the publishers have 
made ample and artistic use of their re- 
sources. Both books are held in high 
estimation, and need no recommenda- 
tion from the reader’s point of view. 
It remains to be said that the fifty full- 
page photogravure illustrations contrib- 
uted to each work have been skilfully 
transferred from choice photographs, 
procured from reliable leading photog- 
raphers in Constantinople and Venice. 
These illustrations have for their sub- 
jects the varying types of character 


and the various sites and scenes of histor- 
ic and actual interest to be found there. 
A. map is added to the Constantinople, 
and each work is carefully indexed. 
Binding, typography, and illustrations 
are excellent, and deserve to win for 
these exquisite holiday books the admi- 
ration they seek. 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH. Collected and 
edited by Jennie Thorn Clarke, with an in- 
troduction by Joel Chandler Harris. Phila- 
delphia : The J. B. Lippincott Co, 


‘*So far as the writer knows,’’ says 
Mr. Harris in the short introduction, 
‘“‘this volume is the first of American 
anthologies devoted wholly to verses 
produced by Southern writers. There 
have been collections of the war poetry 
of the South, and there are others that 
deal with all forms of Southern literary 
talent; but the following pages are 
given over entirely to selections from 
the writings of those who have made 
contributions to American verse.’’ 

This book presents a very fair collec- 
tion of poems, which, with a few excep- 
tions, do not reach high lytical expres- 
sion. It must be remembered that they 
are the utterance of a people bred in 
leisure and pleasure, in a climate that 
engenders fancy and sentiment rather 
than ruggedness, strength, or asceti- 
cism. A few verses from a poem, by 
Samuel Henry Dickson, will explain 
the environment : 

‘* I sigh for the land of the cypress and pine, 

Where the jessamine blooms and the gay 

woodbine ; 

Where the moss droops low from the green 

oak-tree,— 

Oh, that sun-bright land is the land for me ! 


** The snowy flower of the orange there 
Sheds its sweet fragrance tLrough the air ; 
And the Indian rose delights to twine 
lts branches with the laughing vine. 


* * * * * 


*‘ There the humming-bird, of rainbow plume, 
Hangs over the scarlet creeper’s bloom ; 
While ’midst the leaves his varying dyes 
Sparkle like half-seen fairy eyes. 


“There the echoes ring through the livelong 
da 
With the mock-bird’s changeful roundelay ; 
And at night, when the scene is calm and 
still, 
With the moan of the plaintive whip-poor- 
will.”’ 


This type of American, who revels in 
all the delights of the senses, is entirely 
opposed to the point of view of the 
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New England Puritan, who has mas- 
tered the country and dominated Ameri- 
can letters. While he built his schools 
and developed a national education and 
a national literature, the Southerner 
preferred the education of the Old 
World for his sons, and usually sent 
them to Oxford or Cambridge. His 
library was always stocked with Eng- 
lish classics, and he ignored the works 
of his Northern brothers. The most 
noticeable features of the collection as 
a whole are the feeling for rhythm and 
the musical sound of words; the sug: 
gestions of flowers and perfumes ; the 
intense sentiment; and the fiery, ear- 
nest patriotism. 

Edgar Allan Poe is represented by 
** The Bells,’’ ‘‘ The Raven,’’ ‘‘ Israfel,’’ 
‘* The Haunted Palace,’’ and ‘‘ Annabel 
Lee ;’’ Sidney Lanier by ‘‘ The Marshes 
of Glynn,’’ ‘‘ Acknowledgment,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mocking-Bird,’’ and the beautiful “Song 
of the Chattahoochee ;’’ Henry Tim- 
rod by “ Spring,’’ ‘‘ The Cotton Boll,”’ 
“‘Hark to the Shouting Wind ;’’ and 
there are also poems by Maurice Thomp- 
son, Joel Chandler Harris, Robert Burns 
Wilson, John B. Tabb, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, Samuel Minturn Peck, Paul 
The 
women include: Sarah M. B. Piatt, 
Mary Ashley Townsend, Margaret J. 
Preston, and Lizette W. Reese. 

“* The Back-Log,”’ by Innes Randolph, 
gives a vivid picture of Christmas Eve 
and its customs at Thornton Hall, with 
its roaring fires, good cheer, and merry- 
making ; ‘‘ Uncle Gabe’s White Folks,”’ 
by Thomas Nelson Page, is a fine story 
of the loyalty and affection of the old 
slave for his people; and there is a 
highly humorous account of the Origin 
of the Banjo, by Irwin Russell, mis- 
printed as the ‘‘ Origin of the Fiddle.’’ 
The verse is not recent; but to the 
Southerner especially it will be cordially 
welcomed, for it contains many poems 
only to be found in buried periodicals. 
As a rule, the highest note is reached in 
the patriotic hymns. Beginning with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,"’ written 
on Maryland soil, and ‘‘ Maryland, my 
Maryland,’’ always sung to the old Ger- 
man folk-song of ‘‘ Tannenbaum,’’ we 
find the particular battle-lyrics of the 
South, such as “ Dixie,’’ ‘‘ All Quiet 
along the Potomac To-night,’’ and 
“The Sword of Lee’’ and ‘* The Con- 
quered Banner,’’ by Father Ryan. Of 


H. Hayne, and James Lane Allen. 
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the latter it is only just to say that, 
read without prejudice, it is one of the 
most dignified, solemn, and admirable 
of patriotic songs. 

** Marion, the Swamp Fox,”’ by a half 
forgotten novelist, William Gilmore 
Simms, is a stirring ballad, which, al- 
though somewhat old-fashioned in fla- 
vour, justifies rereading, as will be seen 
by the first verse : 

‘** We follow where the Swamp Fox guides, 

His friends and merry men are we ; 
And when the troop of Tarleton rides, 

We burrow in the cypress-tree, 
The turfy hammock is our bed, 

Our home is in the red deer’s den, 
Our roof, the tree-top overhead, 

For we are wild and hunted men.” 


While not pretending to rank with 
the best anthologies of verse, this book 
of Southern songs is an interesting ad- 
dition to American literature. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Charles 
Whibley. New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany. $2.50. 


Every sane person prefers an honest 
scoundrel to a hypocritical saint, and 


. every one who has had the proper lit- 


erary nurture delights in turning occa- 
sionally from the dull present to the 
past for a bit of roystering adventure. 
Centuries of Puritan sway can never 
crush the bold Cavalier spirit that runs 
like a scarlet thread through the Eng- 
lish race. There is a bcacing atmo- 
sphere about this book, which treats of 
the golden age of the highway ; it stirs 
the blood to read of reckless ‘* highway- 
men who could rob like gentlemen” 
and go to Tyburn like heroes. 

This combination of gentleman-ad- 
venturer, dandy, hero, and robber of 
coaches on the highway has been pre- 
served by Austin Dobson in his vigor- 
ous and dramatic ballad of ‘‘ Beau 
Brocade.’’ Of this type Captain Hind 
stands first. 

‘‘In bravery, as in gallantry, he knew no 
rival, and he plundered with so elegant a style, 
that only a churlish victim could resent the ex- 
tortion. He would as soon have turned his 
back upon an enemy as demand a purse uncov- 
ered. For every man he had a quip, for every 
woman a compliment ; nor-did he ever conceal 
the truth that the means were for him as im- 
portant as the end.... The middle of the 
seventeenth century was, in truth, the golden 
age of the Road. Not only were all the high- 
waymen Cavaliers, but many a Cavalier turned 
highwayman’ Broken at their King’s defeat, 
a hundred captains took pistol and vizard, and 
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revenged themselves as freebooters upon the 
King’s enemies.”’ 

This explains why Hind “‘ never left 
any man, save a Roundhead, penniless 
upon the road.”’ 

Another chapter is devoted to Moll Cut- 
purse, the heroine of Middleton's Roar- 
ing Girl, for she had a “ voice that will 
drown the city."’ Other papers are de- 
voted to Jonathan Wild and Ralph Bris- 
coe, her contemporaries, equally ¢gifted 
in the art of lifting purses, and equally 
familiar with the Bear Garden and the 
fantastic adventurer ofthe road. Among 
the most conspicuous dandies are ‘* Six- 
teen-String Jack"’ and “ Deacon Brodie,’’ 
who also furnish themes for discussion. 
The former took his name from the six- 
teen gay ribbons which he wore at each 
knee. Sometimes he appeared in a 
scarlet coat, a tambour waistcoat, white 
silk stockings, and lace hat, and for his 
trial he dressed himself like a light- 
hearted sportsman in new buckskin 
breeches, coat and waistcoat of pea- 
green cloth, and wore a silver cord 
around his hat. ‘‘ Deacon Brodie’’ was 
even more elegant. He went to trial in 
a sedan-chair, and stepped jauntily into 
the presence of the judges in a blue 
coat, a waistcoat embroidered in gay 
flowers, satin breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, powdered hair, and cocked hat, 
which attire procured for him the recep- 
tion due to a man of fashion. 

The historical material is drawn from 
the Newgate Calendar ; but the essays 
are written in a virile, brilliant style, with 
dashing vigour and swing of word and 
phrase that accord with the subject-mat- 
ter. Mr.Whibley has a happy manner of 
balancing the characters by drawing Plu- 
tarchian parallels, as he terms the short 
essays placed every now and then be- 
tween the biographical studies. The 
other scoundrels include Gilderoy, Jack 
Shepherd, George Barrington, Charles 
Peace, ‘‘ Gentleman Harry,’’ and the 
French Cartouche, Vaux, and ‘* The 
Man in the Gray Suit.” 

While we cannot agree with Mr. 
Whibley that ‘‘ the wise man sighs for 
those fearless days, when the brilliant 
Macheath rode vizarded down Shooter's 
Hill, and presently saw his exploits set 
forth with the proper accompaniment of 
a renowned and ancient woodcut, upon 
a penny broadsheet,’’ we do agree with 
this invective : 

“The world, which was the joyous play- 


ground of highwaymen and pickpockets, is now 
the Arcadia of swindlers. ‘The man who once 
went torth to meet his equal on the road now 
plunders the defenceless widow or the foolish 
clergyman from the security of an office. He 
has changed Black Bess for a brougham, his 
pistol for a cigar ; a sleek chimney-pot sits upon 
the head which once wore a jaunty hat. three- 
cornered ; spats have replaced the tops of an- 
cient times ; and a heavy fur coat advertises at 
once the wealth and inaction of the modern 
brigand. ... He steals without risking his 
skin or his respectability. He is generally a 
pillar (or a buttress) of the church, and often- 
times a mayor; with his ill-gotten wealth he 
romotes charities and endows schools. . . 
ut how much worse is he than the High-toby- 
cracks of old! They were as brave as lions ; 
he is a very louse for timidity. His conduct is 
meaner than the conduct of the most ruffianly 
burglar that ever worked a centre-bit.’’ 


WITH MY NEIGHBOURS. By Margaret E. 

Sangster. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

There is just a suggestion of William 
Cobbett in the plainness and honesty of 
these papers. There is a resolute con- 
viction about them, too, that, though 
free altogether from his strenuousness 
and egoism, recalls his ‘* Advice to 
Young Men.’’ Mrs. Sangster speaks to 
women, particularly the women of the 
common people, who do much to make 
the world what it is. Argument she 
eschews, and of profound thought there 
is no evidence in her sayings—mere oditer 
dicta on every-day matters touching 
every day people. Her sympathy is as 
broad as the land, but her vision, politi- 
cal economists would say, is narrow. 
To the suffering she would minister as 
do those who have learned the methods 
of first aid to the injured, leaving the 
patients then in Nature’s hands. She 
would cure the sweat-shop evil by buy- 
ing only those ready-made articles of 
clothing that are comparatively dear, 
ignoring the natural law of trade rather 
than seeking a way to make it bear 
less hardly on those whom it oppresses. 
Her philosophy, such as it is, is negative 
rather than positive. She exhorts wom- 
en what not to do more often than what 
todo. They are to increase their infiu- 
ence for happiness not by being more 
unselfish, but less unselfish ; they are 
to ameliorate the hardships of life by 
not washing and mending and sweep- 
ing so much, and so conserving their 
energies for beneficent activity in less 
arduous fields. How the wives and 
daughters of small farmers and labour- 
ers are to accomplish this, without risk 
of retaliation from outraged laws of hy- 
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giene, isnot made plain. There is, how- 
ever, much that is helpful in what Mrs. 
Sangster says, and where her advice is 
taken with common sense it may often 
lead to easier and better living where 
comfort and contentment are all too 
scarce. But in days of unrest such 
as these it is not well to rely too much 
on that assistant to the wise application of 
rules of conduct. Theessays are repub- 


lished from religious periodicals. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST. By 
E. H. Lacon Watson. New York: G. H 
Richmond & Co. 

The Unconscious Humourist is the title 
which covers the fifteen essays compos- 
ing this book. Skipping the disserta- 
tion on the ‘* Essay,’’ we come to the 
discussion which gives the book its title. 
There follows further on ‘‘ An Examina- 
tion of the Commonplace.’’ Something 
said in this essay is apropos of what 
characterises these lively and readable 
pages ; ‘‘the commonplace is with us 
always,'’ he says, ‘‘ but it is ever as- 
suming new forms and appearing under 
anew guise. Unexpectedly we find it 
waiting in our path, just when we im- 
agined we had shaken off its pursuit.’’ 
Trite and commonplace as Mr. Watson's 
themes may be, we always find our- 
selves following a new train of thought, 
entering an unaccustomed path, tread- 
ing familiar walks with fresh gleams of 
light falling about us. Such a book 
makes us long in very truth for the 
return of the essay—once as fashionable 
and as popular a form of literature as 
is fiction now. 


A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
Edited with an Introduction by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

As the flower of the field, blooming 
in wild, riotous luxuriance, is to the gar- 
den flower, trimmed and cultivated, so 
is the old English ballad to the modern 
ballad, striking and picturesque though 
it often is. The aim at work in this col- 
lection of popular ballads of the days of 
** Chevy Chase’”’ and ‘‘ Flodden Field’’ 
and ** Robin Hood and Allen-a Dale,’’ 
is primarily to make more familiar these 
royal weeds of genuine poetry, and to 
induce a fresh interest and feeling in 
their essential beauty and sentiment. 
No attempt has been made to follow a 
chronological order, or to enforce a 
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rigid principle of selection in bringing 
together these songs of the people. 
They stand not as an anthology, but as 
a representation of the range, the de- 
scriptive felicity, the dramatic power, 
and true poetic feeling of the once pop- 
ular ballad, now passed away with the 
conditions which produced them. Mr. 
Mabie’s introductory paper is an acute 
and scholarly criticism of the old bal- 
lad and the life which gave it birth and 
vitality. He traces its causes, its 
growth, the theories of its authorship, 
and accounts for its popularity, its pow- 
er, and decadence. Mr. Mabie’s essay 
in itself will give value to this collec- 
tion, which is further enhanced by the 
full-page decorative drawings and head 
and tail pieces by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. It is evident that Mr. Edwards 
has carefully studied his subjects, as his 
reproductions are full of the sweet bal- 
lad grace and legendary charm, and yet 
breathe the rude vigour and virility of 
its warring elements. The book-mak- 
ing is excellent, and inside and out is a 
work of art. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 
by Augustine Birrell. 6 vols. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 


Mr. Birrell says in his preface that 
there is ‘‘always somebody reading 
Johnson.’’ And there are always a 
great many persons reading Boswell. 
Hereafter Boswell and Johnson may be 
read in the first ideal edition that has 
been made of the famous book. ‘‘ Holy 
zeal and the most absolute conviction’’ 
have driven Mr. Birrell to be a Boswell- 
Johnson missionary, and no more tact- 
ful and persuasive missionary ever em- 
braced a cause. The internal arrange- 
ments of the new edition are in the best 
hands of all, while of the externals we 
can say that they extend far beyond the 
merely satisfactory. The volumes are 
light to hold and charming to look at ; 
in short, marvels of good taste, good 
type, and good sense. 


’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. With portraits. 2vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3 50. 


Mr. Birrell is also the editor of the 
new two-volumed Browning. It is a 
handsome edition, and the second vol- 
ume will make it a complete one. A 
chronological order has been adhered 
to, save where this would interfere with 
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some of the poet’s own rearrangements. 
There are a few notes : those for ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book”’ are by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon. The edition, however, aims 
chiefly at providing a good and com- 
plete text in a convenient dress, and 
does not profess to include a Browning 
commentary. It is difficult to find any 
fault with the form in which it has been 
sent out. 


BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


Messrs. Herbert S. Stone and Com- 
pany, of Chicago, publish a collection 
of good stories from the Chap- Book, 
with a very attractive cover in boards 
and the title Chap-Book Stories. Among 
the authors represented are Katharine 
Bates, Maria Louise Pool, Clinton Ross, 
Octave Thanet, and Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. The book is exceedingly good 
reading. (Price, $1.25.) Miss Edith 
M. Thomas's latest volume of verse is 
entitled 4 Winter Swallow after the first 
poem in it, which is based upon the 
very touching story of Chelonis and 
Cleombrotus. A_ distinctly classical 
flavour is perceptible throughout the 
entire volume. We could wish, how- 
ever, that Miss Thomas would not make 
her Greeks speak of ‘‘ Venus Victrix,’’ 
and that while keeping to Poseidon and 
Ilion and Athena, she would abstain 
from thrusting in the bastard Latin 
form ‘* Ulysses.’" But the verse is 
graceful and tender, like everything 
that she writes. (Scribners. $1.50.) 
——AMiss Alice Morse Earle has written 
an interesting little book on Curious 
Punishments of Bygone Days, in which 
the bilboes, the ducking-stool, the pil- 
lory, the stocks, branks, gags, and 
other devices for restraining and dis- 
couraging evil-doers form the subject of 
separate chapters. The illustrations in 
seventeenth-century style are supplied 
by Mr. Frank Hazenplug. In noticing 
the book, we should like to ask Miss 
Earle what she means by ‘“‘ demeaning 
punishments.’’ (Herbert S. Stone and 
Company. $1.50.) The Messrs. 
Scribner send us what is probably the 
Cdition définitive of the poems of the late 
H. C. Bunner, containing also short in- 
troductory note by Professor Brander 
Matthews. (Price, $1.75.) 

During the Presidential campaign 
now happily ended, we received about 


two tons of pamphlets relating to the 
issues then before the people. We 
never mustered up the courage to print 
any notices of them, because THE Boox- 
MAN is not in politics, and we didn’t 
want to get into trouble. Stirring over 
the pile the other day, however, we 
turned up one small pamphlet whose 
cover gave us much delight. It bears 
upon its lilac face, in enormous black 
letters, the following : Stop Tu1Eves!!! 
America No Bucket-SHop! We have 
not looked inside, and we haven't the 
faintest idea whether it was written to 
advocate the claims of Mr. McKinley or 
Mr. Bryan, or those estimable gentle- 
men, whose names we cannot at the pres- 
ent time remember, who headed the 
tickets of the Prohibitionists, the So- 
cialists, and the Labour Party. This 
does not matter now ; but the cover re- 
mains an abiding joy, and is well worth 
the modest sum of five cents, which is its 
price. (Cincinnati: the Robert Clarke 
Company.) 

The latest volumes in the Illustrated 
Standard Novels Series, by the Mac- 
millan Company, are Captain Marryat’s 
The King’s Own, which is exquisitely 
illustrated by F. H. Townsend, and 7%e 
Phantom Ship, illustrated in an equally 
spirited fashion by H.R. Millar. Mr. 
David Hannay writes a graceful intro- 
duction to both books. (Price, each, 
$1.50.) Beatrix and The Peasantry, by Bal- 
zac, are also added by the same Company 
to the Dent edition of the great French 
writer’s work, which is being ably edited 
by Mr. George Saintsbury. There are 
three etched drawings in each volume. 
(Price, each, $1.50.) This firm has also 
issued another volume, making the fifth, 
of their fine edition of Bjérnstjerne’s 
works. Zhe Bridal March and One Day 
are included in this volume. (Price, 
$1.25.) 

A fragment by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
called A Mountain Town in France, with 
five illustrations from drawings by the 
author, has been published by John 
Lane. Three hundred and fifty copies 
have been printed, and the price is $1.50 
net. The December BookMANn con- 
tained a lengthy extract from this bit of 
Stevensoniana, and also reproduced one 
of the illustrations. It is very taste- 
fully bound and printed. Nine Love 
Songs and a Carol, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, which we announced recently, has 
now been published, and will not fail to 
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find its way to the music-room for lack 
of beauty and attractiveness in its ar- 
rangement and style. 

Mr. William Winter’s Gray Days and 
Gold, which has appeared in several 
forms since its original publication in 
1892, is honoured once more with a-new 
dress, this time with one befitting the 
season. Bound in a substantial yet or- 
nate cover, with gilt edges, illustrated 
with photogravures and with text cuts, 
and printed in clear, bold type, it is like- 
ly to take a new lease of life, starting 
as an attraction during the holidays. 
(Price, $2.50.) The Macmillan Com- 
pany also publish a selection from Rud- 
yard Kipling’s short stories, which they 
have called Soldiers’ Stories, made at- 
tractive by a number of illustrations. 
(Price, $1.50.) The new book in the 
English Classics Series, bound in black 
and gold with full gilt edges ($2.00), 
which the Macmillans issue annually, 
contains Sheridan’s Riva/s and the School 
Jor Scandal. The charming pen-and-ink 
illustrations are by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell, QO. C., makes 
an excellent advocate, as might be ex- 
pected, for his author in the Introduc- 
tion. Three beautiful books, viewed 
from the artistic side, for boys and girls 
come to us from the same company— 
namely, Songs for Little People, by Nor- 
man Gale ($2.00) ; Zhe Book of Wonder 
Voyages, edited by Joseph Jacobs ($1.50), 
and Zales from Hans Andersen ($1.00), 
all illustrated by the New Artist. A 
few months ago we took pleasure in in- 
troducing the first volume of a new edi- 
tion of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and 
in speaking warmly in its praise. We 
have now the second volume before us 
($2.00). The edition is to be completed in 
seven volumes, and is being issued in this 
country by the Macmillan Company. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have re- 
issued the once immensely popular 
books of the Rev. J. H. Ingraham ina 
new illustrated edition. There is still, 
we believe, considerable demand for The 
Throne of David, The Pillar of Fire, and 
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The Prince of the House of David, and 
the present edition will doubtless find a 
ready reception from many readers. 
(Price, $2.00 per volume.) The same 
firm publishes another volume, /wana, 
in their Balzac library. This leaves 
only one volume now to complete the 
edition. (Price, $1.50.) Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, is 
the third volume in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Classics edited by Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, and published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Company. Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse contributes an introduc- 
tion, and there is a fine photogravure 
portrait of Carlyle, from Millais’s un- 
finished picture painted in 1877. Five 
volumes have now been issued of Mark 
Twain's works by the Messrs. Harper 
in their new and illustrated edition. 
The latest volume contains Zom Saw- 
yer Abroad, Tom Sawyer Detective, ete. 
(Price, $1.75.) Alone in China, and 
Other Stories, by Julian Ralph, has afforded 
Mr. C. D. Weldon a wealth of illustra- 
tion ; indeed, the illustrator and writer 
are equally in evidence, a page of illus- 
tration being sandwiched between al- 
most every two pages of text. What 
with Julian Ralph’s graphic powers of 
narration and Mr. Weldon’s ready brush, 
they make a very picturesque book be- 
tween them. MHarper and Brothers. 
(Price, $2.00.) The Village of Youth 
is the title of a book of charming fairy 
tales, by Bessie Hatton, which will de- 
light young and old. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, and is published by the F. A. 
Stokes Company. (Price, $1.50.) Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s narration of Fairy Zales 
far and Near, published by the same 
firm, we announced some time ago. It 
is a seasonable book, and as for the au- 
thor’s part, the magic of his imagina- 
tion lies upon every page. (Price, 
$1.50.) ——Messrs. Silver, Burdette and 
Company publish Zhe Masterpieces of 
Michael Angelo and Milton, its chief at- 
traction being found in the fine process 
pictures representing the art of Michael 
Angelo. (Price, $1.50.) 
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THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER-BOX. 


We publish in this department so 
many criticisms of ourselves that one 
might suppose our readers generally to 
be in a perpetual state of revolt against 
us. But, happily, such is not the case. 
We receive far more letters of commen- 
dation than of censure, and some of 
them are so very prettily turned and so 
delightfully cordial that we should like 
to print them did not our inconvenient 
but quite invincible modesty prevent. 
Even our most inveterate critics gener- 
ally wind up their censures with an 
emollient word of praise, and this is 
why we come to these periodic contests 
with so much good humour, regard- 
ing them as amicable little bouts with 
the best of good friends, and feeling 
perfectly willing to take as well as to 
give our share of all the blows that are 
going. With these remarks, by way of 
preliminary,we go down once more into 
the arena and prepare again to mingle 
in the fray. 


I, 


Mr. Israel U. Sage, of Gramercy 
Square in this city, who must read THE 
BooKMAN with truly supernatural mi- 
nuteness, and who is in consequence one 
of the most ingeniously ubiquitous of 
our challengers, caracoles into the lists 
this month with some very pointed ques- 
tions. He likewise devotes several 
pages to a general review of our edi- 
torial work. This criticism we have 
perused with a good deal of attention, as 
giving the verdict of a clever and culti- 
vated observer ; but we are not egotisti- 
cal enough to suppose that it would 
equally interest our readers. His speci- 
fic criticisms, however, we gladly print 
in the order in which he sets them 
down, and* we answer them as best we 
may. Here they are: 


1. Are you not afraid that your comments 
on that new English Grammar will warrant the 
authors in believing that ycu think they are un- 
kind enough to be right, because (as to that 
Anglo-Saxon verb) the more they are right the 
more ’tis a libel ? 


No, we are not in the least bit afraid 
of any such result ; though it may be 
that our remarks on the subject of 
Messrs. Baskervill and Sewell’s Gram. 


mar were not sufficiently elaborated to 
be wholly clear. To tell the truth, we 
are so weary of battling against the bar- 
barous misuse of the passive voice that 
we always cut our criticisms of it down 
to the smallest possible space. How- 
ever, just to oblige Mr. Sage, we will 
hark back to the subject again and try 
to be more explicit. Messrs. Baskervill 
and Sewell gave the illustrative sen- 
tence, ‘‘ She is to be taught to extend 
the limits of her sympathy,’’ as though 
it were identical in principle with such 
a loathsome sentence as ‘* He was given 
a dinner.’’ We said by way of com- 
mentary that it was superficially clever of 
the authors to make one of the apparent 
objects of the verb an infinitive clause 
rather than a noun, and that they had 
probably picked out the verb “‘ to teach,”’ 
because its Anglo-Saxon ancestor gov- 
erned two accusatives. What we did 
not say, but what we might have said, 
was that if they were going to be so 
very Anglo-Saxon they should have re- 
membered that the Anglo-Saxon infini- 
tive is not the accusative case of the ver- 
bal noun at all, but the dative; that in 
consequence the apparent double ac- 
cusative in the active form of the sen- 
tence disappears ; and that with it the 
bottom drops out of their whole argu- 
ment. We trust that Mr. Sage sees the 
point. 


2. What Briton on your staff is authorised 
to write ‘‘ There 4as been a number ?”’ 


No Briton, but a very good American. 
As the word ‘‘ number” is a noun in the 
singular, we say ‘‘ There has been a 
number’’ just as we should say “‘ There 
has been an army."’ This instruction 
seems a little elementary for a person 
so advanced as Mr. Sage. Of course it 
would not be incorrect to use the plural 
form of the verb if one chose to let his 
mind dwell upon the multiplicity of the 
constituent parts rather than upon the 
unity of the collocation. Probably in 
this matter our mind works differently 
from Mr. Sage’s, but as it’s all the mind 
we have, we're obliged to worry along 
with it the best way we can. 


3. Why do 
owners were 


‘ou call the use of ‘‘ except the 
nown"’ a slip when the conjunc- 
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tional use of ‘‘except’’ is old enough for re- 
spect ? 


See the answer to No. 6. 


4. Why do you let Claudius Clear say in your 
presence ‘‘the most likely to survive of any 
new book ?” 

Because we are not responsible for 
Claudius Clear, and when we quote an 
author we believe in setting down his 
exact words and not rewriting them to 
suit our own grammatical views. 

5. Which of your theosophical grammarians 
re-incarnated zs to ought to be by a change of 
mood ? 

This criticism is technically correct so 
far as the verbal form goes, though in 
sense ‘‘ ought to be’’ is potential and 
not indicative. We were carelessly 
wrong in the letter and right in the 
spirit. Suppose we call this a draw. 

6. Don’t you see that ‘am hotel’’ is not 


fairly condemned as h-dropping unless you on- 
demn “‘ az historical illustration’’ and the like? 


Mr. Sage is not alone in raising this 
point against us. We have received a 
whole sheaf of letters on the subject. 
One of them is from a lady in Sierra 
Madre, Cal., who writes a most beauti- 
ful English hand, and who signs herself 
**An Ardent Admirer of THE Bookmay.”’ 
She quotes our sentences on Mr. Henry 
James and ‘‘an hotel,’’ and unkindly 
says that we shall never be considered 
scholarly while we allow pseudo-critical 
remarks like that to appear in our pages. 
Then she quotes a rule of English gram- 
mar to the effect that *‘ before all words 
beginning with 4, not accented on the 
first syllable, az shall be used,”’ and 
hence she concludes her letter with a 
comfortable if cruel sensation of having 
put us to complete confusion. 

Now we are sorry to bother those for 
whom we feel so much esteem, but we 
really must ask them to go back to thé 
November BookMANn, and read our sen- 
tences on Mr. Henry James in the light 
of their context, so as to inform them- 
selves more exactly as to the point that 
we were making. We had made the 
remark that American writers who live 
long in England usually show the 
effect of their constant association with 
Englishmen by introducing into their 
books locutions that are essentially 
English and not American. In illustra- 
tion of this we cited Mr. Harold Fred- 
eric’s use of ‘‘ except’’ in the sense of 
‘unless,’ and Mr. James’s use of ‘‘ an 
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hotel’’ for ‘‘ a hotel.’’ We did not find 
any fault with these usages; we ex- 
pressed no opinion on the subject at 
all; but we merely stated, what is the 
truth, that they are English and not 
American. As a matter of fact, while 
Americans generally say *‘ a hotel,’’ we 
much prefer ‘‘ an hotel,’’ both because 
of the rule cited by our Sierra Madre 
correspondent, and because, Adel being 
a French word, the initial / is silent. 
Therefore it may be cheerfully conceded 
that Mr. James, though not speakirg 
like an American, is right. And soare we. 
A propos of h-dropping, another cor- 
respondent, Mr. J. E. Howell, of New- 
ark, N. J., calls our attention to the 
amusing fact that the Englishman who 
writes the preface to the edition of Mac- 
beth in the Temple Shakespeare appar- 
ently spells as he evidently pronounces, 
in writing the name of the great Shake- 
spearian scholar as ‘* Alliwell Phillipps”’ 


II. 


Since we notified our contributors, 
actual and intending, that we should 
not return rejected manuscripts, even 
though postage stamps should be en- 
closed, we have received many letters 
of protest, some of them very indignant 
in their tone; and some of the news- 
papers have commented on the same 
thing with more or less acerbity. It is 
evidently thought to be a novel and un- 
heard-of thing, and indicative of great 
arrogance on our part. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is plenty of precedent 
for it. The rule has always been in 
force with the English Bookman, the 
wording of whose notice we copied, and 
some of the great London reviews make 
the same announcement every week, 
notably the Spectator and the Saturday Re- 
view. And, indeed, we think that there 
is no hardship involved in this. Most 
manuscripts that we receive are type- 
written, as all of them ought to be; 
and it is easy enough for the author 
when getting them typed to have sev- 
eral carbon copies made. So we must 
hold by our rule in the interest of our 
own convenience, for surely even an edi- 
tor is entitled to look after his com- 
fort, once in a while. 


III. 


A Philadelphian puts two questions 
to us, which we print herewith, 
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1. I should like to know why THE Bookman 
writes ‘‘honoxr,’’ ‘‘colour,”’ ‘ neighbour," 
etc. I doit myself, but I should like to know 
your reasons. 


We have two reasons, a superficial 
one and a philosophical one. The su- 
perficial reason is that we think the 
spelling adopted by us is more elegant 
than the current American one. The 
philosophical reason we shall not give 
here, because we are going to publish a 
paper presently expressing at length our 
views on the general subject of spelling. 
If our correspondent will keep his eye 
on the future numbers of THE Bookman, 
he will before very long find the answer 
fully given. 


2. In the November Bookman you say “‘ sty- 
luSes.’’ Now is ‘‘ styluses’’ the proper word for 
the plural of ‘‘ stylus’’? Do foreign words as- 
sume English grammatical forms when they 
become anglicised? I desire your opinion also 
in the case of ‘‘ indices’’ or ‘‘ indexes’’ ; ‘‘ mem- 
oranda’’ or ‘‘ memorandums,.”’ 


This is a subject in which no hard- 
and-fast rule should be laid down, but 
which should be decided in each case in 
accordance with usage and common 
sense. Usage, of course, in the long 
run establishes the law ; but when, as in 
these specific instances, usage is still 
unsettled, we think that common sense 
and special circumstances should gov- 
ern. As between ‘‘ memoranda’’ and 
** memorandums,’’ there is really noth- 
ing to decide, unless it be that ‘*‘ memo- 
randa’”’ is alittle moreeuphonious. For 
ourselves, we speak of ‘‘ indexes’’ to a 


book, and of ‘‘indices’’ to character, 
because usage seems to make a sort of 
distinction here. As to ‘‘ styluses,’’ we 
will pledge ourselves invariably to speak 
of them as styli if our correspondent on 
his side will promise always to speak of 
Barnum’s and of Forepaugh’s circi. 


IV. 


A gentleman who says some compli- 
mentary things by way of prelude, finds 
fault with the title-page of our maga- 
zine. To describe ‘‘A Literary /our- 
nal’ as ‘*‘ published monthly’’ involves, 
he thinks, an etymological paradox ; 
and he asks whether one may expect to 
find in the future an annual published 
daily. We think that here is another 
case for an appeal to usage and common 
sense. The word ‘journal’ has in 
general use lost its original meaning, 
and is now practically equivalent to 
‘* periodical.’’ On the other hand, “‘ an- 
nual’’ still keeps its early and special 
signification, assisted by the fact that 
the word is in regular use as an adjec- 
tive, and by the existence of the adverb 
** annually.’’ Etymology does not 
greatly atfect the popular employment 
of words. For instance, does our cor- 
respondent never speak of *‘ parapher- 
nalia’’ except when he means a bridal 
trousseau ? 

Other criticisms still await an an- 
swer; but we have already exceeded 
our space, and must postpone their con- 
sideration until the next time. 


AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


The Yale University Library reports 
its total number of volumes as nearly 
200,000, which, with about 40,000 vol- 
umes in the Society and other auxiliary 
libraries, makes a total for the University 
of 240,000 volumes. A recent addition 
is the gift, by Mr. J. Montgomery Sears, 
of the classical library of Dr. Ernst 
Curtius. 

The Boston Athenzum, together with 
associated libraries, has entered upon 
the compilation of an index of architec- 
tural plates contained in art and archi- 
tectural periodicals and other similar 
publications of archzology and decora- 
tion. If this undertaking can be re- 


alised, it will give a handbook of great 
usefulness to libraries and to art workers. 

Mr. Frederick Saunders, who has been 
for nearly forty years connected with 
the Astor Library, and has for many 
years, in the capacity of Librarian, with 
Mr. Robbins Little, conducted its ad- 
ministration, has resigned. The Trus- 
tees of the corporation have accepted 
his resignation, continuing his salary 
during life. Mr. Saunders has been 
widely known as a literary man, and his 
reminiscences which appear in a preced- 
ing article published in this number 
furnish a lively and entertaining ac- 
count of some of the literary men and 
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movements of his earlier days. As he 
is nearly ninety years old, it cannot be 
said that he is laying down the active 
duties of life with unbecoming haste. 

The Free Public Library of Newark, 
N. J., held on November 19th its fourth 
annual exhibition of art-books. These 
exhibitions, which many libraries are 
coming to hold with a good deal of reg- 
ularity, serve the double purpose of ac- 
quainting the public with the art re- 
sources of our libraries and of stimu- 
lating in turn the libraries to acquire 
art-books. 

The authorities of the Pratt Institute 
are giving an interesting series of lec- 
tures on the art of book-making in 
connection with the Library School. 
Among the lecturers thus far have been 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne and Mr. E. 
W. Hopkins, also of the De Vinne Press, 
on printing, and Miss Evelyn Hunter 
Nordhoff on book-binding. 

The Cincinnati Public Library in its 
last report, issued July 1st, 1896, an- 
nounces itself as the possessor of 189,- 
491 volumes, and states that it has loaned 
for home and library use 525,672 vol- 
umes, or, including periodicals and 


newspapers, 1,142,373 pieces during the 


year. 

Wise persons have told us that the 
greatest hindrance to the industrial 
emancipation of women is the fact that 
they were women. Miss Theresa H. 
West, who for many years has been con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, and after various promotions 
was, in 1892, made Librarian-in-Chief, 
has resigned her position-recently and 
become the wife of Mr. H. L. Elmen- 
dorff, formerly Librarian of the Free 
Public Library in St. Joseph, Mo. 
This proceeding, following the example 
of Miss E. B. Coe, formerly Librarian 
of the New York Free Circulating Sys- 
tem, who resigned a year or two ago to 
become Mrs. Rylands, of this city, may 
possibly be considered as discouraging 
by the younger feminine workers in li- 
braries. The fact that the most success- 
ful feminine librarians give up their po- 
sitions without hesitancy to enter into 
matrimony would seem to imply that 
success in library work is, after all, not 
their highest ideal. Mr. P. D. Wright, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected 
Librarian, succeeding to Mr. Elmen- 
dorff. 

Mr. George W. Cole, former Libra- 
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rian of the Public Library of Jersey 
City, sailed with his wife for Europe re- 
cently. Mr. Cole will spend the winter 
in the south of France enjoying the 
leisure which the gods bestow. 

One of the latest additions to the list 
of periodicals devoted to bibliography 
is Le Courrier du Livre, Revue Mensuelle 
de Bibliophilie et de Bibliographie, Publice 
par un Groupe de Bibliophiles Canadiens, 
at Quebec. This occupies a field hith- 
erto little worked—namely, that of the 
publications in. the French language 
issued in Canada. If it carries out its 
purposes, it will be of interest and ser- 
vice to American librarians who know 
so little of this field of literature. 

The Annual Report of the Redwood 
Library and Atheneum at Newport, 
R. I., has just been issued. It is num- 
bered the one hundred and sixty-sixth, 
and states that the Library now contains 
42,043 volumes, with additions during 
the past year of 2129 books. 

The world of scientific scholars and 
librarians is discussing with much in. 
terest the doings of the Bibliographical 
Conference held at London last sum- 
mer. Asis well known, the Royal So- 
ciety of London has issued, covering a 
period from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a catalogue of scientific papers, 
from the authors’ standpoint only. 
This Conference, called to meet the de- 
mand for a subject-index in the same 
field and to discuss the ways and means 
to bring this about, accomplished con- 
siderable and left much still to be done. 
Practically it was resolved to carry on 
this work by international co-operation 
with the central seat at London and to 
issue the catalogue in the English lan- 
guage, at first on cards of some form, 
but later in book-form. As to the clas- 
sification and arrangement to be adopt- 
ed, no existing scheme found favour in 
the eyes of the Conference, but it was 
wisely determined to consider this mat- 
ter further. The important details, 
thus, of form, financial basis, and exe- 
cution of this endeavour were left to 
the Committee of the Royal Society. 

It is astonishing to reflect how much 
more advanced in this matter are the 
students of the exact and descriptive 
sciences than the men devoted to his- 
torical and philological pursuits. The 
scientists have their laboratories and 
collections, and books form only one 
part of their apparatus. The students 
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of the humanities are aimost exclusively 
confined to records and printed books. 
Nevertheless, nothing like a general in- 
dex or catalogue of the innumerable pa- 
pers issued in any section of these sci- 
ences exists. The bibliographer, by 
means of the Royal Society Catalogue 
and other helps, can usually identify a 
paper on a scientific theme, if not issued 
too recently ; but he is absolutely with- 
out a clue to most papers on historical 
and philological topics. One reason 
for this condition of things lies in the 
disorganised state of investigators in 
this field. 

Whatever may have been the grounds 
for criticism of the administration of 
the Astor or Lenox Libraries in the 
past, the new administration of the 
combined libraries seems eager to ac- 
complish all that is possible for read- 
ers and investigators. The two li- 
brary buildings are now fitted with elec- 
tric light, and are kept open until nine 
o'clock in the evening. The Trustees 
and Librarian are most anxious to co- 
operate with other New York libraries 
and to organise, as far as possible, the 
library development in New York City. 

The Trustees of the Newark, N. J., 
Public Library have offered to the New 
Jersey Historical Society quarters in 
their new library building, soon to be 
erected, and the Society is taking steps 
to accept the offer. It looked until re- 
cently as if the Society would decide to 
go to Princeton and occupy the quarters 
offered it in the new Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. 

It appears that THe Bookman, in its 
November number, undervalued the 
Princeton Library. It is to cost at least 
$600,000 instead of $500,000, as here 
stated. At the recent celebration at 
Princeton an interesting exhibit was 
made in the old library building, in- 
cluding a block book and many inter- 
esting early imprints from the Morgan 
Collection and from other sources. 

The pages of the Library Journal and 
other periodicals devoted to library 
affairs in the United States are largely 
taken up with reports of the doings of 
the numerous library associations, gen- 
eral, State, or municipal. Their num- 
ber and activity, as thus set forth, show 
most vividly the extent to which library 
work in this country is becoming organ- 
ised. A late number contains intelli- 
gence from twenty State associations 
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and several that are limited to a single 
city or locality. 

The Massachusetts Free Public Li- 
brary Commission has just issued its 
sixth report. This shows that all the 
towns and cities in that State, with the 
exception of twenty-four, are now pro- 
vided with free public libraries. At the 
beginning of the work of this Commis- 
sion, in 1890, one hundred and five 
towns were destitute of a public library. 
It is thus reasonable to agree with the 
Commission in their expectation that 
shortly every town in Massachusetts will 
have its storehouse of books for the peo- 
ple’s reading. The Chairman of this 
Commission, Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, 
head of the State Library of Massachu- 
setts, has given this work his constant 
attention from the beginning. The to- 
tal number of volumes reported in the 
free public libraries of Massachusetts is 
3,139,637, with a total of loans for home 
use for the year 1895 of 6,267,061. Com- 
parison of these figures with those of 
1891-92, four years ago, show an in- 
crease in the number of volumes of 
380,337, and in circulation of 1,227,432 
volumes. 

German librarians and collectors are 
excited over the wholesale swindle 
which has recently been attempted on 
them by the offer of several volumes 
purporting to have been presented by 
Luther to his friends with autograph 
inscriptions. Some seventy such books 
have recently been offered for sale, forty 
by a single bookseller of high reputa- 
tion. The suspicion of collectors was 
aroused, and the autographs laid before 
experts, who, by comparison, soon dis- 
covered the forgery. It appears that 
during the past twenty-five years only 
about twenty autographs of Luther have 
been offered for sale in all Europe. 
The sudden throwing on the market of 
seventy in a single year would seem to 
be overdoing the business of counter- 
feiting. 

The additions to the British Museum 
during the past year are reported as 
234,337 volumes and pamphlets. How 
large a proportion of this number com- 
prises pamphlets or books of no scien- 
tific value received from copyright does 
not appear, but this class of additions 
must have been a large part of the 
whole. It would appear doubtful 
whether the British Museum is keeping 
up from year to year with the publica- 
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tions of value issued in countries other 
than those under British dominion. 

It is interesting to note the change of 
sentiment expressed at present by 
American scholars concerning the facili- 
ties and resources of the great European 
libraries and the opinions held some 
twenty or even ten years ago. At that 


time the university professor or scholar, 
returning from Europe, was full of 
praises of the great advantages offered 
him abroad, especially in the complete- 
ness and wealth of the great libraries of 
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London, Paris, and Berlin, as contrast- 
ed with American libraries. At present, 
the returning worker admits that he 
was unable often to find in those libra- 
ries important works of recent issue in 
many fields of modern research, espe- 
cially in the natural sciences and in eco- 
nomic and sociological topics, and that 
he is able to procure from a number of 
American libraries in some, at least, of 
these subjects more ample and vastly 
more accessible resources. 


George H. Baker. 


THE BOOK MART. 


THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES. 


A few enthusiastic collectors and book-lovers, 
of Boston, who associated themselves several 
— ago under the title of ‘‘ The Club of Odd 

olumes,”’ have recently been publishing some 
reprints of early American Poetry, of which 
Vols, III. and IV., each edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Mr. James F. Hunnewell, have just 
been issued. 

Volume III contains two very scarce poetical 
productions of Cotton Mather, both reprinted 
from the unique copies formerly in the Brinley 
Library, but now in the Fiske- Harris Collection 
of American Poetry in Brown University, Provi- 
dence. Both are elegiac, as was much, if not 
most of the try of the Colonial period. The 
first is ‘‘ A Poem Dedicated to the Memory of 
the Reverend and Excellent Uriah Oakes,”’ 

rinted in Boston in 1682. The other is ‘‘ An 

legy on the Much to-be-Deplored Death of 
that Never-to-be-Forgotten Person, the Rever- 
end Mr. Nathanael Collins,’’ printed in Boston 
in 1685. 

Volume IV. is a reprint of the earliest piece 
of American Poetry, published with a separate 
title, ‘‘ An Elegie upon the Death of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Thomas Shepard, late Teacher of 
the Church at Charlstown, in New England,”’ 
— in Cambridge in 1677. Also three 

legies and an Epitaph selected from the 
Works of Cotton Mather. 

The two earlier volumes, which were pub- 
lished last year, included Benjamin Thompson's 
New England Crisis, reprinted from the only 
known copy in the Boston Athenzum, and the 
Rev. William Morrell’s poem, ‘‘ Nova Anglia,”’ 
published in London in 1625, one of the earliest 

ms relating to the present territory of the 
nited States. 

The volumes are reprinted letter for letter 
with the originals, and the old spelling and the 
incomprehensible and frequent use of italics, 
capitals, and black letter is retained. The 
title-pages are reproduced in facsimile. we f 
one hundred copies of each volume are printed, 
of which only thirty copies are offered for sale. 
Mr. Z. T. Hollingsworth, 28 High Street, Bos- 
ton, is chairman of the publication committee. 


AMERICAN BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


The second volume of American Book Prices 
Current for 1896, compiled from the auction- 
eers’ catalogues by Mr. Luther S. Livingston, 
has just been published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and vpwny & The present volume covers the 
period from September 1st, 1895, to September 
st, 1896, and extends to 500 pages. It records 
7411 lots, which is neatly 25 per cent more 
than was included in the first volume. The ar- 
rangement is in a single alphabet, not as in 
the previous volume, chronologically by sales, 
and in this way the necessity of constant refer- 
ence to the index is avoided. The success of 
the work has shown that there is a demand for 
such a reference book, and its publication will 
probably be continued annually. 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, December 1, 1896. 


Immediately after election, as was expected, 
a considerable number of buyers, who had been 
holding off for a settlement of the political situ- 
ation, came to the city, and throughout the en- 
tire month the purchases of stock orders, both 
by mail and by personal selection, have been 
the feature of sales. Orders for daily necessi- 
ties have come along regularly, but have not 
shown the hoped-for increase. City trade has 
been rather quiet, so that the month's business 
has not indicated any marked increase as an 
immediate result of the election. Nevertheless, 
everybody has been busy preparing for the holi- 
day trade, publications have been numerous, 
and the general impression is that December 
business will be very heavy. 

There are no especially new forms or styles 
of binding ; the two-volume twelvemo or oc- 
tavo illustrated editions are still among the 
most popular, and we have in this shape new 
editions of Cafe Cod, by H. D. Thoreau ; Life 
of Michael Angelo, by H. Grimm, and S¢. 
Elmo, by Augusta i; Evans; while in one 
volume, handsomely illustrated, areM/e7ssonzer, 
His Life and Art, by V.C. O. Gréard ; Gray 
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Days and Gold, by William Winter; Hans 
Brinker, by Ma apes Dodge ; Rome of To- 
day and Yesterday, by J. Dennie, and A Win- 
dow in Thrums, by J. M. Barrie. 

In juvenile literature there is a great variet 
from which to select ; the new volumes in suc 
series asthe Witch Winnie, Blue and Gray, Little 
Prudy’s Children, etc., will be eagerly sought 
for. The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls 
and a Golliwog, which was so popular last 
year, hasa successor in The Golliwog's Bicycle 
Club. Also new editions of Slovenly Peter 
and Some More Nonsense are of a similar char- 
acter. The annuals, such as Chatterbox, St. 
Nicholas, and The Round Table, are ready, 
and together with The Century Book of Fa- 
mous Americans, by Eldridge S. Brooks, and 
Midshipman Farragut, by James Barnes, 
form substantial and attractive reading for the 
— and girls. 

iction, however, will take the foremost po- 
sition, and already Kate Carnegie, Sentimen- 
tal Tommy, Taguisara, The Murder of De- 
licta,and Mrs. Cliff's Yacht have reached a 
large sale, while among the month’s notable 
ps are Marm Lisa, by Kate Douglas 
Viggin ; Rodney Stone, by A. Conan Doyle ; 
In the First Person, by Maria Louise Pool, 
and Clarissa Furiosa, by W. E. Norris. 

Among the season’s publications is a num- 
ber of books of travel, including 7he Forgotten 
Isles, by Gaston Miller; Zimbuctoo, The M ys. 
tertous, by Felix Dubois, and 7he Edge of the 
Orient, by Robert Howard Russell, all pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

On miscellaneous subjects The Beginners 
of a Nation, by E. Eggleston ; heseer ay 
of P. G. Hamerton, and Without Prejudice 
by I. Zangwill, should be much called for, and 
The History of England, by‘ Bill Nye ;"’ Biog- 
raphy of A. G. Gordon, by E. B. Gordon, and 
The Cure of Souls, by Ian Maclaren, are al- 
realy in good demand. 

A rather unusual number of books on child- 
hood have been issued, and include Sougs of 
Childhood, by nag Field, and Songs of 
Little People, by Norman Gale, while several 
others are announced for immediate publica- 
tion. 

The remarkable sales of King Noanett, The 
Damnation et Theron Ware, Beside the Bon- 
nie Brier Bush, The Seats of the Mighty, 
The Sowers and A Singular Life still con- 
tinue, and show no signs of abatement. 

The leading books of the month, as nearly as 
can be judged from the great number now sell- 
ing, are: 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold 
Frederic. $1.50. 

King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson. $2.00. 

Kate Carnegie. By Ian Maclaren. $1.50. 

P Sentimental Tommy. By J. M_ Barrie. 

1.50. 
The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
1.50. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 
$ The Sowers. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


1.25. 

A Singular Life. By Ian Maclaren. $1.25. 
The ven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Marm Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $1.00. 


Rodney Stone. By A. Conan Deyle. $1.50. 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, 2 a $2.00. 

Taquisara. By F. Marion Crawford, 2 vols, 
$2 00. 

Quo Vadis. By Henry K. Sienkiewicz. 
$2.00. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, December 1, 1896. 


Business has certainly revived since the elec. 
tion, and is now better than it has been fora 
long time. The tendency also is, we are glad 
to note, an upward one, and prospects are 
bright for the holidays. 

Like the poor, the pessimist is always with 
us, and there are still some to be found who 
think the times bad, because the increase of 
business is not more marked than itis. A great 
deal depends, of course, upon the holiday re- 
sults, and it is to be hoped that the Christmas 
trade will be above the average, so as to make 
up for deficiencies in the early autumn. 

November business was decidedly miscel- 
laneous in its character, for toward the end of 
the month nearly oe moved fast. 
Country orders were numerous, but were mostly 
of the smaller kind, and although they figured 
up well as a whole, taken singly, the amounts 
were comparatively insignificant. The trade 
evidently is not in a mind to stock up very 
much yet. 

The month was. not quite so prolific in new 
publications as its predecessor, but still many 
saleable books were added to this year’s list. 
Those which are making the best beginnings 
are Rodney Stone, by Conan Doyle ; 7 he Seven 
Seas, by Rudyard Kipling ; Cha ters from a 
Life, by Mrs. Phelps-Ward; Zhe Cure of 
Souls, by lan Maclaren ; Marm Lisa, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and Sister Jane, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

Pictures of People, C. D. Gibson’s new book 
of sketches, is selling very well, and promises to 
be as much the rage during the holidays as was 
his first book, published two years ago. These 
two books and a few others similar in style are 
about the only ‘‘ Table’’ books, as they are 
termed by the trade, that are selling at all 
nowadays, the old fashioned flat books, which 
were so popular ae having nearly disap- 
peared from the bookseller’s counter. 

Henry Seton Merriman is the latest author to 
be added to the list of those who, after remain- 
ing comparatively obscure for a number of 

ears, have come to the front rank with a 
sae His novels had very little call, indeed, 
until Zhe Sowers appeared, and that, after 
starting off slowly here, is now in great de- 
mand. Anything he publishes hereafter will 
be widely called for. 

That the public will read poetry just as eager- 
ly as ever it did is evidenced by the call, last 
month, for k W. Riley’s new book, and this 
month for Kipling’s Seven Seas. The last- 
named book was the subject of as much (if not 
more) inquiry before publication than any other 
book that has appeared this fall. 

Juveniles are going very well now, although 
they were somewhat slow earlier in the season. 
More care is now given to the illustrating of 
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young people’s books than formerly, and one 
notable feature this year is the beauty of the 
pictures. Among those prominent in this re- 
spect are Prerrette, by Marguerite Bouvet, and 
the Century Book for Young Americans. 

Several new books on George Washington 
have appeared lately, and two or three more 
are promised. As the magazines are also de- 
voting considerable attention to the ‘‘ father 
of his country,’’ it may be that a Washington 
cult is at hand, to supersede the ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ 
fad, which is nearly exhausted. 

Popular fiction sold well last month, and the 
record on this class of books is even better than 
it was a year ago. Kate Carnegie was the 
best-selling book, while King Noanett was a 
good second. Others which went exception- 
ally well are Conan Doyle’s Rodney Stone, 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, J. K. Bangs’s 
House Boat on the Styx, Frederic’s Damnation 
¢  sedgag Ware,and The Joy of Life, by Emma 

ou, 

The following books led the demand, but 
there are many others that deserve mention, did 
space allow it : 


Kate Carnegie. By Ian Maclaren. $1.50. 
A Child-World. By J. W. Riley. $1.25. 
King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson $2.00. 

P The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 
1.50. 

Pierrette. By Marguerite Bouvet. $1.25. 
Rodney Stone. By Conan Doyle. $1.50. 

P A House Boat on the Styx. By J. K. Bangs. 
1.25. 
Field Flowers. By Eugene Field. $1.00 net. 
A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps Ward. 


$1.25. 

The Joy of Life. By Emma Wolf. $1.00. 
Artie. By George Ade. $1.25. 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 


$1.50. 


Marm Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


$1.00. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1 25. 

Taquisara. By Marion Crawford, 2 vols. 
$2.00. 

The Heart of Princess Osra. By Anthony 
Hope. $1.50. 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold 
Frederic. $1.50. 

The Sowers. By H.S. Merriman. $1.25. 





ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, October 26 to November 21, 1896. 
On all hands satisfaction is expressed at the 
general and sustained improvement in trade, 
the period under consideration comparing fa- 
vourably with the corresponding time of the 
revious year. Whether or not bicycling is the 
kseller’s enemy, it is certain that it cannot 
have affected him lately, as the state of the 
roads does not encourage that form of exercise. 
With the exception of a lull during the week 
ending on the 14th, the foreign and colonial 
departments have been busily employed mak- 
ing the final consignments for the Christmas 
trade 
The number of new books and new editions 
(the former, of course, largely predominating), 
published during the last month may be ieee. 
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ly stated as 1000, the largest ever known, and 
has certainly trebled during the memory of the 
writer. A large percentage of the books pub- 
lished weré 6s. novels. 

Since the three-volume novels have disap- 

ed, the issue of new fiction in the 6s. form 
as been very successful, and continues to be 
so. An attempt is being made to revive the 
3s. 6d. form, but it is doubtful if the large roy- 
alties now paid to the leading authors will per- 
mit of this being done. The French practice 
of bringing out novels in paper covers has been 
tried in some instances, but has not been fa 
vourably received. 

Notwithstanding the large number of 6s. 
novels already on sale, there are still many to 
come for the present season and in the New 
Year, including a work by Marie Corelli. Con- 
tinental Fairy Tales are much in favour at the 
— time, Norway, Finland, and Denmark 

ing noticeable as providing new matter in 
this direction. Fashion in title-pages points at 
the moment to what may be called, for want of 
a better name, the ‘‘ medizval descriptive 
title-page.’’ A glance at A Gentleman's Gen- 
tleman, for example, will show what is here 
meant. 

The quantity of musical publications now 
sold (that is, — Tune Books and the like) 
is very noticeable, pointing to the wonderful 
spread of musical education during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years. 

The stage is just now a good friend of the 
bookseller. The great success of 77z/6y may 
be traced in some degree to its being drama- 
tised, and reversing the order of things, the 
demand in advance for Wilson Barrett's Sign 
of the Cross is entirely cwing to its having 
been first performed. 

Drawing-room Zadle Books are being pub 
lished in small numbers. Evidently something 
to be read and myo is preferred to that 
which can only be looked at. 

Coulson Kernahan’s 7he Child, the Wise 
Man, and the Devil has had a wonderful run, 
and has caused considerable inquiry for the 
same author’s God and the Ant. - 

New magazines are being brought out as 
quickly as ever, each one finding a public (re 
munerative or otherwise) awaiting it. The 
magazine is a very important item in the book- 
selling of to-day. The Woman at Home, the 

Windsor Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
and the newly issued Zemple Magazine are 
at favourites, while the Quzver and other 
older established periodicals have renewed 
their youth, and continue in the front rank. 

Blackie’s 5s. and 6s books (especially those 
by Henty) and F. V. White’s 6s. books are the 
favourites for the boys. 

As might have been expected, the motor-car 
movement has been signalised by the publica 
tion of several treatises on the subject, which 
have been Gesell of ih good numbers. 

With the present brisk trade, it is really a 
difficult matter to decide on the books to be 1n- 
cluded in the list appended. The result of the 
most reliable, and consequently the best infor- 
mation, is given below : 

Limitations. By E. F. Benson. 6s. 


On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Anna 
Steel. 6s. 
(This is the favourite at the time of writing ) 
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-Rodney Stone. By A. Conan Doyle. 6s. 

Sir “eo Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

The epee Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 6s. 

Soldier Tales. By Rudyard Ki ipling. 6s. 

The Murder of Delicia. By Marie Corelli. 


5S. 
The Gray Man. ByS. R. Crockett. 6s. 
The Herb-Moon. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
6s. 
Carissima. By Lucas Malet. 6s. 
Kate — By Ian Maclaren. 6s. 
Under the Red Robe. By S. J. Weyman. 


6s. 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie 6s. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. By Rosa N. 
Carey. 6s. 
Paula. B Brice - Cross. ar 
Kitty the By “‘ Rita."’ 
The saber, ‘randmother. By’ Tota.” 6s. 
The Heart of Princess Osra. By A. Hope. 


6s. 

London Pride. M. E. Braddon. 6s. 

The Final War. 8 L. Tracy. 6s. 

What was the Gunpowder Plot? By J. 
Gerard. 6s. 

History of the Church of England. By H.O. 
Wakeman. 7s. 6d. 

Robert Browning’s Poems. 2 vols. 7s. 6d, 
each. 

= Sign of the Spider. By B. Mitford. 
3s. 6d. 

The Reds of the Midi. By F. Gras. 3s. 6d. 

Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. By C. K. 
Shorter 7s 6d. 

The Old: Testament and Modern Life. By 
S. A. Brooke. 6s. 

The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. 
By C. Kernahan. 1s. 

God and the Ant. By C. Kernahan. 1s. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold between 
November 1 and December 1, 1896. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. The First Violin. By Fothergill. $5.00. 
(Brentano’s.) 

King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 
. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


NEW YOR, UPTOWN. 


. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

3. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


4. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.5a 
(Scribner.) 
. The Gray Man. By Crockett. $1.50. (Har- 


per.) 
6. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Har- 
per.) 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) C 

. Taquisara. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

. A Garrison Tangle. By King. $1.25. (Neely.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1 50. 
(Scribner.) 

. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. (Apple- 
ton.) 


ATLANTA, GA, 


. Taquisara. By Crawford. $2.00. (Macmil- 
lan.) 

. Stories of Georgia. By Harris. 80 cts. 
(American Book Co.) 

. White Aprons. By. Goodwin. $1.25. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

. The Violet. By Magruder. $1.25. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

. A Rebellious Heroine. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


- Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

. Sir George Tressady. By Ward. $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Love in Old Cloathes. By Bunner. §1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

. Rodney Stone. By Doyle. $1.50. (Apple- 
ton ) 

. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00, (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Country of Pointed Firs. By Jewett. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

. Sir George Tressady. By Ward. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

. Taquisara. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Appleton.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 

. Sir George Tressady. By Ward. $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd 
Mead & Co.) 

. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. Country of the Pointed Firs, By Jewett. 
$1.25. (Houghton ) 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 
Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

. Heart of Princess Osra. By Hope. $1.50. 

(Stokes. ) 

. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. A Child-World. By Riley. $1.25. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) 

. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 

oe epee By Bonvet. $1.25. (McClurg & 
oO. 

, org Stone. By Doyle. $1.50. ((Apple- 
ton. 

. The Joy of Life. By Wolf. $1.00. (Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. The — Man. By Crockett. $1.50. (Har- 
per. 

. Taquisara, 2 vols. By Crawford. $2.00. 
(Macmillan. ) 

. Land of the Castanet. By Taylor. $1.25. 
(Stone. ) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Har- 


per.) 
. Rodney Stone. By Doyle. $1.50. (Apple- 
ton.) 
. Sentimental Tommy. 
(Scribner.) 
. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 
. AChild-World. By Riley. $1.25. 
Merrill Co.) 
. Talks on Writing English. By Bates. $1.50. 
(Houghton.) 


By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Bowen- 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little 
Brown & Co.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 

. In a Dike Shanty. By Pool. $1.25. (Stone 
& Kimball.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


2. Sentimental Tommy. 


. Marm Lisa. 


. In the Wake of King James. 


. King Noanett. 
. Taquisara. 


. Seats of the Mighty. 


. Kate Carnegie. 


. Sir George Tressady. 


. Marm Lisa. 


. The Final War. 
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By Barrie §$r.53 
(Scribner.) 

By Wiggin. $1.00. (Hough 
ton.) 


— By Balzac. $1.50. (Roberts.) 


ind of the Master. 


By Watson. $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


By O'Grady. 
$1.25. (Lippincott.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 


$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Scribner.) 

By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 

By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 
. Murder of Delicia. By Corelli. $1.25. (Lip- 


pincott.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Scribner.) 
By Ward. $2.00. 
(Macmillan. ) 


. Madelon. By Wilkins. $1.25. (Harper.) 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50: (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Scribner.) 


. Mrs. Cliff's Yacht. By Stockton. $1.50. 


(Scribner. ) 


. Around the Camp Fire. By Roberts. $1.25. 


(Briggs.) 


. The Gray Man. By Crockett. $1.25. (Un- 


win.) 


. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Appleton.) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. The Cure of Souls. By Watson. $1.50. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker $1 50. 


(Appleton.) 
By Wiggin. $1.00. (Hough- 


ton.) 


. The Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 


. The Second Century of Charades. By Bel- 


lamy. $1.00. (Houghton.) 
By Tracy. $1.75. (Put- 
nam.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Har- 


per.) 
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. With Edged Tools. 
(Harper.) 
. Taquisara. 
millan.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. (Scrib- 
ner ) 


By Merriman. $1.25. 
By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Quo Vadis, Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Rodney Stone. By Doyle. $1.50. (Apple- 
ton.) 

. Pictures of People. By Gibson. $5.00. 
(Russell & Son.) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Seats of the Mighty. 
(Appleton ) 

. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 
Damnation of Theron Ware. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball ) 

. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 

. Field Flowers. By Field. $1.00. 

. Gibson’s Drawings. By Gibson. $5.00. 
(Russell.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) 

- Bonnie Brier Bush 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Mind of the Master. By Maclaren. $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. The Gray Man. By Crockett. $1.50. (Har- 


By Parker. $1.50. 


By Frederic. 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 


per.) 
Juana. By Balzac. $1.50. (Roberts.) 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

. The Gray Man. By Crockett. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

. Heart of Princess Osra. By Hope. $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 

A Guest at the Ludlow. 
(Bowen-Merrill Co.) 

A Child-World. By Riley. $1.25. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) 


By Nye. $1.25. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Fred- 
eric. $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 

. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. (Apple- 
ton.) 

House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt 
& Co.) 

. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. 


. Sir George Tressady. 


. Sentimental Tommy. 


. Taquisara. 


. The Gray Man.* 


. A Puritan’s Wife. 


. Taquisara. 


. Authors and Friends. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Tales of Languedoc. By Brun. $2.00, 


(Doxey.) 


. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 


son, Wolffe & Co.) 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 
. The Other House. By James. $1.50. (Mac- 


millan.) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 
By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


By Ward. $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 


. In the First Person. By Pool. $1.25. (Har- 
per.) 
. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. (Scrib- 


ner) 


. Murder of Delicia. By Corelli. $1.25. (Lip- 


pincott.) 
Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner ) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


. Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Ward. $2.00. 


(Macmillan.) 


. The Gray Man. By Crockett. $1.50. (Har- 


per.) 
By Crawford. $2.00, (Mac- 
millan.) 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


By Crockett. 75 cts. and 
$1.25. (Unwin.) 


. Rodney Stone.* By Doyle. 75 cts. and $1.25. 


(Bell & Sons.) 


. Kate Carnegie.t By Maclaren. $1.25 and 


$1.50. (Revell.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. (Scrib- 


ner.) 
By Pemberton. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. A Year in the Fields. By Burroughs. 


(Houghton.) 


. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. 


son, Wolffe & Co.) 


. Chapters from a Life. By Phelps. 


(Houghton.) 

2 vols. By Crawford. 
(Macmillan.) 

By Fields. 
(Houghton.) 

Cape Cod. 2 vols. 
(Houghton.) 


By Thoreau. 


* Colonial Libraries. 
+ Canadian Copyright. 





THE BOOKMAN. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CoyLe, J. P.—The Imperial Christ. 12mo, pp. 
lxiv-249, $1.50 Houghton, M. 
GoTTHEIL, Gustav.—Sun and Shield: a Book 
of Devout Thoughts for Every-Day Use. 
Square 16mo, pp. xxii-466, $1.50.. Brentano 
HALL, CHARLES CuTHBERT.—The Gospel of the 
Divine Sacrifice: a Study in Evangelical 
Belief, with some Conclusions Touching 
Life. 16mo, pp. xii-313, $1.25....Dodd, M. 
Leg, GERALD STANLEY.—The Shadow Christ: 
an Introduction to Christ Himself. 16mo, 
pp. xii-150, $1.25 Century 
PgaBoDY, FRANCIS GREENWOOD.—Mornings in 
the College Chapel: Short Addresses to 
Young Men on Personal Religion. 16mo, 
pp. x-228, $1.25 Houghton, M. 
PLumMER, Rev. ALFrED.—A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke. 8vo, pp. Ixxxviii-—589, 
$3.00 net Scribner 
STAPFER, EpMoNnp. — Jesus Christ before His 
Ministry. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. 12mo, pp. xviii-182, $1.25. 
Scribner 


FICTION. 


ALEXANDER, Mrs.—A Golden Autumn. 12mo, 
pp. v-306, $1.25 Lippincott 
Amory, EsmeriIzE. — The Epistolary Flirt, in 
Four Exposures. 16mo, pp. 100, $1.00. 
Way & W. 
ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN.—The Snow Queen, 
and Other Fairy Tales. Square 12mo, pp. 
viii-232, $1.00 Arnold 
ARMSTRONG, FRANCES,—A Girl’s Loyalty. 12mo, 
PP. 352, $1. Scribner 
ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E.—Violet Vereker’s Vanity. 
I2mo, pp. 288, $1.25 Scribner 
BALrour, M. C.—White Sand: the Story of a 
Dreamer and his Dream. 12mo, pp. v-331, 
Merriam 


Barnes, J.—Midshipman Farragut. 12mo, pp. 
xii-151, $1.00 

Bett, Mrs. HucH.—Fairy Tale Plays and How 
to Act Them. 12mo, pp. lvi-366, $1.50. 

Longmans, G. 

BOLDREWOOD, Ror, — The Sealskin Cloak. 
I2mo, pp. iv—505, $1.25 Macmillan 

BouveT. MARGUERITE,—Pierrette. 12mo, pp. 
203, $ McClurg 

Brun, SAMUEL JACQUES.—Tales of Languedoc. 
Square 12mo, pp. vi-240, $2.00 Doxey 

BuLLock, SHAN F.—Ring o’ Rushes. 16mo, 
pp. xvi-230, $1.25 Stone & K. 

Burcin, G. B.—Tomalyn’s Quest: a Novel. 
12mo, pp. vi-279, $1.25 

CHAMBERS, R. W.— The Maker of Moons. 
12mo, pp. viii-yor, $1.50 

CHARRINGTON, C.— Lady Bramber’s Ghost. 
16mo, pp. 141, $1.00 Stone & K. 

CHERBULIEZ, Victor.—With Fortune Made: a 
Novel. 12mo, pp. iv-346, $1.00...Appleton 


Dopp, ANNA BowMAN.—On the Broads. Large 
I2mo, pp. xii-331, $3.00. Macmillan 
Dowie, Mén1E MurRIEL.—Some Whims of Fate. 
16mo, pp. viii-220, $1.00 
Doyie, A. Conan.—Rodney Stone. 
x-408, $ 
Duryea, ANNA S. P.—Sir Knight of the Golden 
Pathway. 12mo, pp. 85, $1.25 
E.uis, E. S.—Uncrowning a King: a Tale of 
King Philip’s War. 12mo, pp. iii-312, $1.25. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 
Fitz-GeraLD, S. J. Apair.—The Zankiwank 
and the Bletherwitch. 12mo, pp. xii-188, 
Macmillan 
FOTHERGRILL, JESSIE.—The First Violin: a Novel. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. v'~292; iv-275, $5.00. 
Brentano 
FRIEDMAN, I. K.—The Lucky Number. 16mo, 


12m0, pp. 


Lucy S. — Stories of a Sanctified 
Town, 12mo, pp. xii-230, $1.25...Century 
HousMAN, LAURENCE.— Green Arras. 12mo, 
Pp. Viii-go, $1.50 met 
Huysmans, J. K.-—-En Route. Translated from 
the French by C. Kegan Paul. 12mo, pp. 
xii-313, $1.50 Longmans, G. 
James; or, Virtue Rewarded. t2mo, pp. viii- 
285, $1.25 Stone & K. 
KELLEY, J. D. JeERRoLD.—The Ship’s Company, 
and Other Sea People. 8vo, pp. 222, oat 
Harper 
Kirk, ELeanor.—Libra: an Astrological Ro- 
mance. 16mo, pp. viii-270, $1.50 


FURMAN, 


LEONARD, ARTHUR GLYN.—How We Made Rho- 
desia. 12mo, pp. 356, $2.25..Longmans, G. 
LINCOLN, JEANIE GouLp.— A Genuine Girl. 
16mo, pp. viii-264, $1.25 Houghton, M. 
LYALL, Epna.—How the Children Raised the 
Wind. 12mo, pp. 65, 50 cents........Revell 
MarryYAt, Captain.—The Phantom Ship. 12mo, 
pp. xviii-388, $1.50 Macmillan 
Maup, ConsTANcE.— Wagner's Heroines. 12mo, 
pp. 285, $1.25 Arnold 
MITcHELL, J. A.—That First Affair, and Other 
Sketches. 16mo, pp. viii-177, $1.25.Scribner 
MoLeswortH, Mrs.—The Oriel Window. 12mo, 
Pp. X-197, $1.00 Macmillan 
Ox.ey, J. MacDonaLp.—Baffling the Blockade. 
I2mo, pp. 375, $1.25 
RussEL_t, R. H. — The Delft Cat, and Other 
Stories. 18mo, pp. 71, 75 cents Russell 
SANBORN, ALVAN F.— Meg MclIntrye’s Raffle. 
16mo, pp. viii-209, $1.00 met..Copeland & D. 
SHERWOOD, MARGARET.—A Puritan Bohemia. 
16mo, pp. iv-1gI, 75 cents Macmillan 
Sinbad the Sailor, and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. 8vo, pp. viii-279, $2.00 .. Scribner 
SrasBLes, GorpoN.,—Every Inch a Sailor. 12mo, 
PP. 440, $1.75 
StopparD, W. O.—The Windfall. 
vi-288, $1.50..... cdeeversle 


I2mo, pp. 
Appleton 












Stuart, RutH McEnery.— Solomon Crow’s 
Christmas Pockets, and Other Tales. 12mo, 


pp. Vill-aot, OLi9G. 2. ces c ec ccdsess Harper 
Stuart, Ruth McEnery.—Sonny. 16mo, pp. 
oe eT ee LETS Century 
Swirt, BENJAMIN.—Nancy Noon. 12mo, pp. 
ee er rey Crete 7 Scribner 


THAYER, W. M.—Men Who Win; or, Making 
Things Happen. 12mo, pp. vi-477, $1.25. 
Nelson 

THAYER, W. M.—Women Who Win; or, Making 
Things Happen. 12mo, pp. viii-420, $1.25. 
elson 

WHISHAW, FRED.—A Boyar of the Terrible: a 
Romance of the Court of Ivan, the Cruel, 
First Tsar of Russia. 12mo, pp. viii-292, 


EME nso ss0soscmbebiteawquden Longmans, G 
Wuite, W. A.—The Real Issue. 16mo, pp. 
ROR GE Bbc ésvis ovis + wnslansss'es Way & W. 
ZANGWILL, I.—Without Prejudice. r2mo, pp. 
XVi-384, $1.50......000+ eséeedaiuad Century 
POETRY. 
Bates, HERBERT.—Songs of Exile. 18mo, pp. 
vi-62, 75 cents met .......... Copeland & D. 


BROWNING, ROBERT.—Poetical Works. 2 vols., 
I2mo, pp, xvi-748; viii-786, $3.50 met. 


Macmillan 
Bunner, H. C.—Poems. 16mo, pp. xvi-253, 
SL Ii: «on kone ¢ naenksh nie casa ene eee Scribner 


Co..ins, J. CHurtoN.—A Treasury of Minor 
British Poetry. Selected and Arranged with 
Notes by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 12mo, 


ih, EEO EGG, MUR ws onc ki so uncages Arnold 
Davipson, J.—New Ballads. 16mo, pp. 116, 
On Fecha TESe casks c cc ete beste eka Lane 


DunBAR, PAUL LAURENCE. — Lyrics of Lowly 
Life. 16mo, pp. xx-208, $1.25....Dodd, M. 
Kiptinc, Rupyarp.—The Seven Seas. 12mo, 
PP. viii-209, $1.50. ............-4. Appleton 
Love Songs of France. From the Originals of 
De Musset, Gautier, Hugo, and Others. 
Large 12mo, pp. viii-172, $1.50. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 
MILLER, Emity Huntincton.—From Avalon, 
and Other Poems. 16mo, pp. 75, $1.00. 


McClurg 
MunkiTtTrIcK, R. K.—The .Acrobatic Muse. 
16mo, pp. 168, $1.25 ..........4. Way & W. 


Tuomas, Epirn M.—A Winter Swallow, with 
Other Verse. 12mo, pp. viii-120, $1.50. 
Scribner 
Wiccan, Kate DouGLas.—Nine Love Songs and 
a Carol. Large 8vo, pp. 57, $1.25. 
Houghton, M. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


ADEANE, J. H.—The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderley). Re- 
corded in Letters of a Hundred Years Ago: 
From 1776 to 1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 


8vo, pp. xviii-420, $5.00..... Longmans, G. 
Barnes, J.—Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 
8vo, pp. xiv-263, $4.50.............. Harper 
Barrig, J. M.—Margaret Ogilvy. 16mo, pp. vi- 
GP, BO OG sa: desis sitadesevinens Scribner 
BAxTER, KATHERINE S.—In Bamboo Lands. 
Square 12mo, pp. 381, $2.50........ Merriam 
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Boswe.t., JAMES.— Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Edited by Augustine Birrell. 6 vols., 16mo, 
p. xl-266 ; iv-286 ; iv-307 ; iv—302; iv—295; 
8V—808, QB0G.. 0c os ccsccccgscccs Macmillan 
Brown, Atice.—Women of Colonial and Re- 
volutionary Times. Mercy Warren. 16mo, 
Ds Bhi 90 9, OL.0G 05. occ ccccmendse Scribner 
Browninc, H. Etten.—A Girl’s Wanderings 
in Hungary. 12mo, pp. xiv-332, $2.00. 


Longmans, G. 
BurrouGus, J.—Whitman: a Study. 16mo, 
pp. Vi-268, $1.25..........6.. Houghton, M, 


Dicsy, Sir KENELM.—The Life of. By One of 
his Descendants. 8vo, pp. xiv-310, $5.00. 
Longmans, G. 
DonaLpson, THomAs. — Walt Whitman, the 
Man. 12mo, pp. 278, $1.75......... Harper 
Dumas, ALEXANDRE.—Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots. Translated by J. M. Howell. 12mo, 
gb. Saks GE ei 8s aR Merriam 
Forspes, ARCHIBALD. — The ‘‘ Black Watch”: 
The Record of an Historic Regiment. 12mo, 
pp. wili~g18, Gt.G0. 00 sci cvecan see Scribner 
Forp, Paut Leicester. — The True George 
Washington. Large 12mo, pp. 319, $2.00. 
Lippincott 
GrkarpD, VALLERY C. O.—Meissonier. His Life 
and his Art. Imperial 8vo, pp. xvi-395, 
BEROD 6s nc mp0nt san scccshcensen Armstrong 
HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT.—An Autobiogra- 
phy, 1834-1858, and a Memoir by his Wife, 
1858-1894. 8vo, pp. xx-591, $3.00. . Roberts 
HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER.—Stories of American 
History. Georgia from the Invasion of De 
Soto to Recent Times. 12mo, pp. 315, $1.0. 
Ap leton 
HawtTrey, Mrs. H. C.— Outline History of 
Germany. 16mo, pp. viii-360, $1.25. 
Longmans, G. 
HERKLEsS, J.— Richard Cameron. 1I2mo, pp. 
BAS, 95 CONOR. codecs ts cs ce bkapeleed Scribner 
Hissty, J. J.—On Southern English Roads. 
8vo, pp. xvi-423, $6.40............ Scribner 
LoweLL, A. LAWRENCE. — Governments, and 
Parties in Continental Europe. 2 vols., 
pp. xiv-377; viii-455, $5.00 .. Houghton, M. 
Morris, C, — Half-Hours of Travel at Home 
and Abroad. Selected and Arranged by 
Charles Morris. 4 vols., 12mo, pp. 528; 
GUQs SEES GUC; QRS sive ks hb dss Lippincott 
Po.tLok, Colonel.—Fifty Years’ Reminiscences 
of India: a Retrospect of Travel, Adventure 
and Shikar. 8vo, pp. xii-341, $4.00. Arnold 
SAWYER, WALTER LEON.—An Outland Journey. 
18mo, pp. iv-135, $1.00. ....Copeland & D. 
Strong, S. J.—In and Beyond the Himalayas: 
a Record of Sport and Travel in the Abode 
of Snow. 8vo, pp. xx-330, $4.00 ....Arnold 
Tuomson, Rev. J. B.—Joseph Thompson, Afri- 
can Explorer: a Biography. 12mo, pp. xvi- 
SMR Ms Aca h ened bebo Scribner 
VANDAM, ALBERT D. —Undercurrents of the 
Second Empire (Notes and Collections). 
8vo, pp. xii-432, $2.50.............- Putnam 
Weston, Rev. WALTER. — Mountaineering and 
Exploration in the Japanese Alps. 8vo, pp. 
RV GOR, DOG 66s a odes ds coded Scribner 
WHITTLE, Pa Lawry.—Public Men of To. 
day. rover Cleveland. 12mo, pp. xvi- 
BP bs he aheceaese os chia arse aie ...Warne 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bicetow, J.—The Mystery of Sleep. 12mo, pp. 
WI EOR, BEBO os och cs cet cnscwesne Harper 
Book-Lover’s Almanac, The, for 1897. 16mo, 
BO. 11-72, $5,00-9EE ic occccsdscecsecs Duprat 
Boy’s Own Annual, The. Large 8vo, pp. xii-824, 
BE Gs « iccidaeadees dota dine gieust”s Revell 


Dv Bots, Patrerson.—The Point of Contact in 
Teaching. 16mo, pp. viii-88, 60 cents. 

Wattles 

Harper’s Round Table for 1896. Large 8vo, pp. 

Oy ee See Harper 

KemsB_e, E. E.—Kemble’s Coons: a Collection 

of Southern Sketches. 


Oblong 8vo, $2.00. 
Russell. 


Le Sees. Yves.—Letters of a Country Vicar. 
ranslated from the French by Mara Gor- 
I2mo, pp. iv-322, $1.25. 
Dodd. M. 


don-Holmes. 
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Moltke’s Letters to his Wife and Other Relatives. 
Translated by J. R. Mcliraith. 2 vols., 8vo, 

pp. xvi-303; iv-362, $10.00... Longmans, G. 
Morcan, C. LLtoyp.—Habit and Instinct. 8Vvo, 
PP. Viii-351, $4.00..........00..52-. Arnold 
NICOLLS, WILLIAM JASPER.—The Story of Ameri- 
can Coals. 8vo, pp. 405, $3.50 ne?. Lippincott 
Rocers, ARCHIBALD, RAINSFORD, W. S., and 
Others. Hunting. 12mo, pp. x-327, $1.50. 
Scribner 

STARNES, VAL. W.—Short-Suit Whist. 16mo, 
PP. 11-204, $2.25. 0000 -cccesccceees Brentano 
Woop, CATHERINE B.—Quotations for Occas- 


ions. I2mo, pp. viii-220, $1.50. ....Century 
WRIGHT, HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN, —. Children’s 
Stories in American Literature. 1861-1896. 
I2mo, pp. viii-277, $1.25........... Scribner 


Yellow Book, The. An Illustrated Quarterly. 
Vol. XI., October, 1896. Square 12mo, pp. 
| Oe en bree denise ..- Lane 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BAGsHAWE, Right Rev. E.— Notes on Chris- 


EY OE Ae RE Pe --Paul 
CamMEeROoN, M. A.—From the Garden to the 
iy Sgt i gate Isbister 


Dante, Bishop. — Life after Death, and the 
Future of the Kingdom of God. 10/6.Clarke 


GREENHOUGH, Rev. J. G.—The Cross in Mod- 


Gime Life. Glow ccicwccvccccccccces Hodder 
Jevons, F. B.—An Introduction to the History 
of Religion. 10/6..........00++4. Methuen 
Kirk, Rev. T.—Sav! the First King of Israel. 
SNS wicca devas eon seein’ Elliot 
MACMILLAN, H. —The Clock of Nature. 5/-. 
Isbister 
Mason, A. J.—The Conditions of our Lord’s 
Laie om Baath. Sfx ...0cciicnrvcves Longmans 
Sinciatr, Archdeacon.—Simplicity in Christ. 
) aaa ainda mnictisatins eis 6 dail Constable 


Swete, H. B.—Church Services and Service 
Books before the Reformation. 4/6.S.P.C.K. 
Tippte, S. A.—The Admiring Guest, and Other 
OCMIINE.  Gfao c cicidcnenscieciescustuee Stock 
Woops, F. H.—The Hope of Israel. 3/6..Clarke 


FICTION. 
AINnsLiE, N.—An Erring Pilgrimage. 6/-. 
Lawrence & B. 
ALpEN, W. L.—The Mystery of Elias G. Roe- 
buck, and Other Stories. 6/-........ Innes 
Bay ty, E. B.—Forestwyk ; or, Ten Years After. 


DU 6 Pah. n bees emeat AS ap cces oe akoes Jarrold 
BuisseT, N. K.—The Wisdom of the Simple 

ied bask eMkhs Gass 6ohe-0'cemneeona Innes 
Cuartton, R. J.—The Picture of the King: a 

Tale of Old Newcastle. 6/-...... Gay & B. 
Co.eripce, C. R.—Minstrel Dick, 3/6. 


Gardner, D. 
Cottincwoop, H.—Jack Beresford’s Yarn. 3/6. 
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Finny, V. G.—The Revolt of the Young Mac- 
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Havens, H.—Clevely Sahib. 5/-.......Nelson 


HENNESSEY, J. D.—An Australian Bush Track. 
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Henry, T. J. —Claude Garton : a Story of Dun- 
burg University. 3/6.......... Livingston 


HILL, H.—Eyes that do not See. 6/-..Simpkin 
Hit_, H.—The Queen of Night. 3/6..Ward, L. 


Ho.psworTH, ANNIE. E.—Spindles and Oars. 
DER: ri, 5s Sere e Py Ward, L. 


Hume, F.—Tracked by a Tatoo. 3/6....Warne 


Jess, Mrs.—Some Unconventional People. 3/6. 

Blackwood 
Kerr, H.—Leeway. 6/-......cc00-ve0e Innes 
Kitty the Rag. By Rita. 6/-...... Hutchinson 


Lucy, H. W.—The Miller's Niece. 6/-. 


Hodder & S. 

MACDONALD, N. A.—For Stark Love and Kind- 
A Mia sks wags 5.4 Shineee-« spheen Oliphant 
Masters, C.—The Duchess Lass. 3/6..Warne 


McCartuy, J. H.—The Royal Christopher. 
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ety h.—The Sign o1 tne Spiaa. 3/6. 
Methuen 
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Ripiey, Mrs. E.—The Story of Aline. 6/-. 

Chapman 

Russan, A., and Boy_e, F.—The Riders. 5/-. 

Warne 

Stree., F. A.—On the Face of the Waters. 6/-. 

Heinemann 

St. Lecer, H.—An Ocean Outlaw. 4/-. Blackie 
Strain, E. H.—School in Fairyland. 3/6. 

Unwin 

Tuomas, H. E.—The Martyrs of Hell's High- 
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Tope.ius, Z.—Fairy Tales from Finland. Trans- 

lated by E. R. Christie. 3/6 Unwin 

TyTLer, S.—A Little Lass and Lad. 3/-. 

Matthews 

Umber, G.—Ayrshire Idylls of Other Days. 6/-. 

Gardner 

Waters, H.—Outskerry : the Story of an Island. 

2/6 Chambers 

Watson, J. R.—In a Man’s Mind. 6/-..Unwin 
WickuHam, A. E.—Fortune’s Fingers. 6/-. 

Hutchinson 


5/-.Henry 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
Berestey, A. H.— Danton, and Other Verse. 
Longmans 


Cotmorg, G.—Poems of Love and Life. 2/6 met. 
Arnold 
Derry, E.—Sophonisba; or, The Prisoner of 
Alba, and Other Poems. 3/6 net.Digby & L. 
Gray, A. H.—Golden Chimes. 3/6 
GoLpsMITH, OLIVER.—Comedies. With Intro- 
duction by J. Jacobs. 
HarMany, D.—Musical Japan. 
Harrison, C.—The Lute of Appolo. 


Wipprincton, G.—Lady Levallion. 


5/6 net. 
Innes 

LANGBRIDGE, F.—The Scales of Heaven: Poems. 
IEE IIE NE BES LR ES BNE Stock 

MattHew, J. E.— The Literature of Music. 
4/6 

Prarep, W. M.—Everyday Characters. 6/-. Paul 

RawnsLey, H. D. — Ballads of Brave Deeds. 
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G. F. Barham. 


Smiru, L. H.—Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum 
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Airy, Sir G. B.—Autobiography of. Edited 
by W. Airy. Cambridge Press 


Translated by A. 


Barrett, C. R. B.—Battles and Battle-fields in 
England. 

Cooke, Fr. E.—England. 2/6 

CavAN, Earl of.—With Yacht and Camera in 
Eastern Waters. 12/6 

GerarD, J.—What was the Gunpowder Plot? 
The Traditional Story Tested. 6/-..Osgood 

Gascoicng, G. T.—Among Pagodas and Fair 
Ladies: an Account of a Tour through 
Burma. 12/-....0.00.00¢ ‘in cenieeeses Innes 
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Mouton, L. C.—Lazy Tours in Spain and 
Elsewhere. 6/- Ward & L. 
Jerningham Letters, 1780-1843. Correspondence 
of Hon. Lady Jernington and Lady Bedin- 
field. 2 vols., 24/- Bentley 
Kino, E. A.—Italian Highways. 7/6..Bentley 


Leaves from a Diary in Lower Bengal. by C. S. 
Macmillan 


Pike, W.—Through the Subarctic Forest. 16/-. 
Arnold 


POLLARD, J.—The Land of the Monuments: 
Notes of Egyptian Travel. 7/6....Hodder 
Pottox, Col. — Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of 

India. 
THomson, Rev. J. B.—Joseph Thomso-. 7/6. 
Low 


Toynsez, E.—True Stories from Scottish His- 
tory. Griffith, F. 
Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected by 
J. C. Collins. 7/6, Arnolé 

VuILLier, G.—The Forgotten Isles. 16/-. 
Hutchinson 


SCIENCE, ART, ETC. 


Ancot, A.—The Aurora Borealis. 5/-....Paul 
ARMSTRONG, W.—Velasquez: a Study of his Life 
and Art. 9/- net Seeley 
Burrum, W. A.—The Tears of the Heliades ; 
or, Amber as a Gem. Low 


Burman, H. F., and RepMmaynge, R. A. S.— 
Colliery Working and Management. 15/-. . 
Lock wood 


CLELAND J., and Mackay, J. Y.— Human 
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EcBerT, J. C.—Introduction to the Study of 
Later Inscriptions. 16/-......... Longmans 

FLETCHER, W. Y.—Bookbinding in England and 
France. 7/6 met 

HAMERTON, P. G., and Binyon, L.— Etchings 
of Rembrandt and Dutch Etchers of the 
Seventeenth Century. 7/6 net.......Seeley 

Hutton, W. H.—Hampton Court. Illustrated 
by H. Railton. 21/ i 

LEHMAN, R.—Men and Women of the Century: 
a Collection of Portraits and Sketches. 63/-. 

Bell 


and AntTuony, W. A. — 
ee ae ee Spon 


Tuompson, E. P., 
Rotengen Rays. 
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Austin, L. F.—At Random. Essays and Stories. 
Ward & L. 


DitcHFieLp, P. H.—Old English Customs Ex- 
tant atthe Present Time. 6/ 
5/-. 


Foster, A. J.—The Chiltern Hundreds. 
Virtue 


Gopkin, E. L.—Problems of Modern Democ- 
racy. Constable 
Pratt, A. T. C.—Unknown London. 3/6. 
Beeman 
3/6 net. 
Oliphant 
Verrcu, J.—Border Essays. 4/6 net. Blackwood 
WALLACE, W.—The Lighter Life. 3/6.Macqueen 


Quiet Thoughts of a Quiet Thinker. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
BertHecot, Sénarrur. — Science et Morale. 
7 fr. soc. 
Ferri, E.—Socialisme et Science Positive. 4 fr. 
LANDAUvER, S.—Die Masérah zum Onkelos. 5 M. 


cae? Vit J.—Conscience et Volonté Sociales. 
rT. 


Sram, &. J.—Spanien und das Evangelium. 


PIERRE, E,—Politique et Gouvernement. 5 fr. 
50 ¢. 


RITSCHL, A.—Gesammelte Aufsitze. 5M. 40 Pf. 


SmEND, J.—Die evangelischen deutschen Mes- 
sen bis zu Luthers deutscher Messe. 8 M. 


Wo.LFscruser, C.—Gregor der Grosse. 5 M. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Bazin, M. G.—Windthorst, ses Alliés et ses 
Adversaires. 4 fr. 


es, epee Alaska und Feuerland. 
10 M. 


Céauis, E.—De Sousse a Gafsa. 3 fr. soc. 


Crépaux, C.—Le Mont Saint Michel et ses 
Gréves. 12 fr. 


D'Acen, B.—La Jeunesse de Léon XIII. 10 fr. 
Dayot, A.—La Révolution Frangais. 20 fr. 
GAIRAL, F.—Le Protectorat International. 6 fr. 
Guerre Sino-Japonaise. 10 fr. 

Gutraup, P.—Fustel de Coulanges. 3 fr. 50 c. 


. Guvarp, E.—Histoire du Monde. 10 fr. 


Hamon, G.—Histoire ‘Générale de |’Assurance 
en France et al’Etranger. 40 fr. 


LavissE, E., et RAmMBAUD, A.—Histoire Géné- 
rale. Vol. VIII., La Révolution. 12 fr, 


Matosse, L.—Impressions d’Egypte. 3 fr. soc. 
Meyer, E.—Die Enistehung des Judenthums. 
6 M. 


Notwac, P. pg.—La Dauphine Marie Antoni- 
nette. 60 fr. 


Perrens, F. T.—Les Libertins en France au 
XVII. Siécle. 8 fr. 


Simon, E.—L’Allemange et la Russie, Origines 
de leurs Rapports. 3 fr. 50. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
Brauns, R.—Chemische Mineralogie. 8 M. 
CamBessEpis, F.—Accidents de Mines. 8 fr. 
Ductaux, E.—Pasteur, Histoire d’un Esprit. 
5 fr. 
Envois de Rome: Architecture Grecque. 28 fr. 


Foussier, E.—L’Appartement Frangais 4 la fin 
du Dixneuviéme Siécle. 50 fr. 


Gorttr, A.—Holbein’s Totentanz und seine 
Vorbilder. 20 M. 


Hopre, F.—Bilder zur Mythologie und Ges- 
chichte der Griechen und Rémer. 11 M 


LILIENTHAL, R. von.—Grundlagen eine Kriim- 
mungslehre der Curvenscharen. 5 M. 


Luepecke, O.—Die Minerale des Harzes. 56M. 
Markorr, A. A.—Differenzenrechnung. 7 M. 
MONTORGUEIL, G.—Croquis Parisiens, 60 fr. 


Montz, E. —Les Tapisseries de Raphaél au 
Vatican. 75 fr. 


ROSENBERG, A.—Thorwaldsen. 3 M. 
SAGERET, J.—Les Applications de l'Electricité. 
5 fr. 


ZIMMERMANN, A.—Die Morphologie und Phy- 
siologie des pflanzlichen Zellkernes. 5 M. 


POETRY. 
Antoine, E.—Chansons de Coeur, Musique par 
M. Legay. 3 fr. 50¢c. 
FrANcE, A.—Poésies. 6 fr. 
LEGRAND, M.—L’Ame Antique. 3 fr. 50 ¢, 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
ApaMm, P.—L’Année de Clarisse. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Bots, J.—L'Eve Nouvelle, 3 fr. 50. 


CHARBONNEL, V.—Les Mystiques dans la Littéra- 
ture Présente. 3 fr. 50 c. 


DecourcELLE, P:—Crime de Femme. 3 fr. 50 c. 


DuvavucHEL, L.—L’Hortillonne, Moeurs Picar- 
des. 3fr. 50¢. 


Erns_te, A. —Catalogus Librorum in Austria 
Prohibitorum. 6 M. 65 Pf. 


Frapan, I.—‘‘Vom ewig Neuen.” 5 M. 
Gopry, P.—La Mer Cotiére. 6 fr. 

Gyp. Euxet Elle. 3fr.50c. ~ 

Lector, L.—L’Election Papale. 3 fr. soc. 
Loti, P.—Les Trois Dames de la Kasbah. 6 fr. 
Mary, J.—Crime de Passion. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Mériméz, P.—Une Correspondance Inedite. 
3 fr. soc. 


MIMANDE, P.—Criminopolis. 3 fr. 50 c. 

MUHLFELD, L.—Le Monde oa I’on Imprime. 
3 fr. soc. 

Nitti, F. S.—La Population et le Systéme 
Social. 5 fr. 


O’Monroy, R.—Graine d’Etoile. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Piessis, F.—Angéle de Blinde. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Rosny, J. H.—Un Double Amour, 3 fr. soc. 
Sates, P.—Premier Prix d’Opéra. 3 fr. soc. 
TissoTr, E.—Comme une Rose, 3 fr. 50 c¢, 
Vatvor, G.—Les Treize. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 








